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temples, founded by its rulers, or their chief officers, but in innumerable 


inscriptions recording grants and endowments by the same, and specifying 
the names and dates of the ruling prince, with occasional genealogical 


details. It has a still further advantage in the existence of individuals 
descended from the royal family at the period of its subversion, and who 
preserve the memory of their ancestry, if not the hope of recovering the 


dignity which their predecessors enjoyed. 


The documents now presented to the Society, by Mr. Ravensuaw, relate 
to the Vijayanagar principality, and consist of copies and translations of 
fifteen inscriptions, and a pedigree of the kings of Vijayanagar, presented to 
him by the Girt of the family, whose duty it-is to keep the Book of the Chro- 
nicles. I purpose to offer to the Society some observations on these papers. 


The city of Vijayanagar was situated on the south side of the river 
Tungabhadra, (Toombuddra). On the north was the suburb of Anagunds, 
the Elephant city, which is still a town of some size, and gives its name to 
both the ancient and modern towns: they are also called Alpaitan. Of the 
city of Vijayanagar the only remains are the ruins of innumerable temples 
interspersed with jungle, and tenanted by baboons. Tlie principal temples 
are to the west of the road along the bank of the river. One of them 
dedicated to Vrrata, a form of Visuxv, is said to be equal in its architectural 
details to any thing to be seen at Eilora. The roof is formed of immense 
slabs of granite, supported by columns of the same material richly carved, 
between 20 and 30 feet high, and of a single block. Another temple 
approached by a long, broad and colonnaded street is that of Pampapats 
Virapéksha, which is kept in repair by the British Government. Other 
remarkable buildings of this class are the temples of VrrarnHapra, and of 





Ganesa; near the latter of which is a statue of Narasmna, 30 feet high. 
There are also the remains of the Raja’s palace and elephant stables, and 
the granite piles of a bridge over the Tungabhadra, - 
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Vijayanagar was known to the first travellers in India as Bisnagar, 
and the kingdom of N ARSINGA, the name of one of the sovereign 





an account of his travels and a summary description of India in 1516, calls 
the king of Narsinha, Rasysexa, mistaking titles for aname. He describes 
the city as of great extent, highly populous, and the seat of an active and 
valuable commerce, especially in the diamonds of the country*, pearls from 
the Persian Gulf, rubies from Pegu, silks and brocades from China and 
Alerandria, and broad cloths from the latter; quicksilver and cinnabar, 
opium, sandal, aloes, camphor from various quarters, musk and pepper 
from Malabar. The king, he adds, maintains about 900 elephants, 200 of 
which are always ready for war, as well as a force of 20,000 cavalry aid an 
immense host of infantry ; Viyayanagar being in constant hostility with the 
kings of Dakhan, the Muhammedan prince of Bijapur and the west, and 
the Hindu sovereign of Orissa. The palaces of the king and his courtiers, 
and the numerous temples are said to be stately buildings of stone, but the 
greater part of the population resided in hovels of mud and straw. The 
provinces forming the kingdom of Nirstnna are called by Barsessa, Tuliman 
(Tuluva), Canarini (Canara) Cormandel, and two others of which the name 
or names J'renlique are evident errors of transcription: the provinces were 
probably Telingana and Dravira—so that in the commencement of the 16th 
century, the kingdom comprised the whole of the Peninsula south of the 
Arishna, inclusive of the Portuguese possessions and the petty principalities 
of Malabar. 





There are various traditions current in the Dakhan respecting the 
foundation of the kingdom of Vijayanagar, According to one account, the 
celebrated scholar and statesman Minuava, surnamed Vipy Araya, implying 


_ * Probably of the Rourconda mines, situated about 30 miles east of Vijayanagar, or north 


of the Mistna ;—See TAVERNIER’s account of them. R, , # 
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s, (Narasinha,) 
being erroneously given to the country. Opoarpo Barsessa, who published — 
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Sdlivdhana 1196, (A. D. 1274) and having no son, Vioyaranyva, the Giirt 
of a neighbouring Rajanamed Jamevk Rava, placed that Raja's son Buxa 
Rava on the throne of Vijayanagar. 


We have here consequently an account different from all the preced- 
ing ; how far more trustworthy may be questioned ; at any rate itis inaccu- 
rate with respect to the name of the father of Buxxa, and with regard to 
his date, which we know from inscriptions wis about A.D. 1370, or two 
centuries more modern than that in the given pedigree. Tradition places 
also the foundation of Vijayanagar in A. D. 1336, a period not incom- 
mailie with the cece events to nas it possibly owed its elevation, 





| lof the Beldt ee of - Mysore) by 


1510-11, and the dentenetion of Worankvl and the sabvatelina of the Andhra 
or Telinga monarchy by the same enemies taking place about 1323. The 
Muhammedans were prevented from following up their successes by the 
disturbances in Upper Hindustan, which followed the death of Ata-up-p1w; 
and the origin of the Bidmini and other dynasties of the Dakhan: the 
interval which ensued, and the absence of any paramount sovereignty in 
the Peninsula were prohibitions to the rise and development of a new 
power in that quarter, 








I have in San ne romanian Mie the ee between 





the:south of ‘Indiana <p series “rp? names a ond se detente from j inscrip= 
tions; the former specifying 27 princes from Buxxa to the 3rd SaIRANGA 
between A. D. 1327 and 1665; anda collection of a great number of the 
latter, distinguishing only 14 princes between A. D. 1370 and 1626. The - 







pedigree gives 20 princes from Buxxa to the 3rd Srmmanca between 1274 
and the middle of the 17th century. A com parison of the three howeve or j 
will reconcile some of the seeming incongruities and afford a clue to others. — 


He 
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The three different lists are as follows: 


From Books. 


Bukka, 4.p. 1913 to 1997, | 
2 Harihara, ......- lo 1341. 
VAjAyR, veveresccere TG. 
Visvadeva, ssscccne 1969. 


Virtipiksha, sess _ 1974, 


Mallikarjuna, ...... 1381. 
Ramachanilra, CE 1oiM), 


Inseriptions. : 
1 Bukka, .... 1370 1981, | 


2 Harihara,... 1305 1499. 
3 Deva Raja, 1496 1458, 


4 Mallikérjana, 1451 1465. 


6 Viripaksha, 1473 1479, 
G Narasinha, 1487 1508. 


7 Krishoa, ... 1608 1530. | 


7 
1 Bukka, sosede, ABTS 1536. 
4 Harihara, PH fee he 1307. 


3 Deva Raya, ... ... 1301. 
dl Vijaya, fibers eae 1419, 
6 Pundradeva, nee 1424, 


. @ Ramachandra, ... 1451. 


7 Narasinha, ......... 1472. 
i Viriinarsinba, ..00« 1490. 


I 
2 
ad 
‘l 
& Ramadeyn, ......... 1360. 
Lt 
7 
a 
f) 


 Sadasiva, ... 1642 1570, 
10 Raina Raja, 1647 1562. 
IL Trimala, 4.1560 1571. | 


12 Sriranga, ee 1674 1504, 
V enkatapati, 1687 1600. | 


14 Virarama,... 1622 1626, 


| Achyut, 

10 Krishna, .......0000 1524 
TL Ratna, ...cccseee Hitt 
12° Sriranga,....:....... 1505. 
19 Trimala, 

14 Venkatapati, 
Li Sriranga, 2d, 
16 Riamadeva, 

17 Venkatapali, — 
13 ‘Trimala.. 


Salavaganda, eee eee Loy, | 
10 Devariya, ......... 1412: 
I! Kumbhaya, eee ae eee W417. 


12 Kunuira,.., etre 1421.,. 
1¢ Sélavaganda, "1 1498, 


14 Saluova Narsinka, 1477. 
15 Immadi Deva, ... 1488, 
16 Viranarasinha, ... 1500. 
17 Krishnadeva, ...... 1529. 
18 Achyuta,... sis. 1542, 













19 Sadasiva, ...sccows. L6G. 10 Ramadeva. 
20 Trimaln, ........-... 1572, 20 Sriranga, 3d. 
21 Sriramga,.....0. 1586. } 21 Venkatapati. 
22 Venlodrestc: sexes 1616, 

93 Sriranga, 2d, ....+ , 1628, 


24 Venkata, .....0...... 1630. 
2 Biwatien: sssmdeke 1043. | 
26 Anagundi Venka- 
tHpatissrccervseecssee LOSS. 
27 Sriranga, 34, wo 1605. |: 


The inscriptions serve to correct both the traditional and the family 
chronology, and shew that they place the commencement of the series with 
Bukka about 40 or 50 years too soon. He could not have reigned long 
after 1361, as his successor’s grants date in 1385, and a long reign would 
therefore place his accession no earlier than the middle of the 14th century, 
or about 1346, the traditional date of the foundation of Vijayanagar. 
The traditional chronology, however, gives him a reign of only 14 years, 
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in which case his grants commence almost, with his reign. He could not 
therefore have founded Vijayanagar, if the date commonly assigned for 
that event is accurate ; and, at any rate, we need not correct that date by 
the years of Buxka’s reign, as on other grounds noticed above, it is little to 


_ be doubted that Buna Ri&va was not the first sovereign of Vipayanagar. 


All the accounts agree in representing Bugxa Rija as an enterprising 
and successful prince, and as having widely extended the limits of his 
authority. Circumstances were favorable to his arms; and, besides the 
propitious consequences of foreign invasion, it seems likely that the rise of 
BORKA ai was favoured wi ceca internal dissensions on the score of 





viol, and that aaias fou nded upon a principle of tole 

His minister Vanvanined wane! Saiva; of his generals Inucurv appears, 
from inscriptions, to have been a Jain; and in a proclamation, published in 
the Researches, by the princes Buxxa and Harimara, they appear as 
mediators between the Jains and Waishnavas, declaring that there is no 
difference between the two forms of faith. 





In one of Mr. RavexsHaw’s inscriptions Buna is suceeeded by his 
son Harinara, having, it is also stated, a brother of that name. This 
seems likely from the space through which the grants of HartHara extend, 
viz. to A. D. 1429. If this were the brother alluded to in other inscriptions, 
and by MApnava, ha we should haveto assign him a reign of about 
GO years. Even asthe »son he reigned.a longer time than common, or 
between 40 and 50) youth 





Wy ' 

The 3d soveréign,: in two of the lists, is Deva Riya, with this 
peculiarity in the inscriptions that his grants begin three years before those 
of his predecessors terminate. This circumstance recurs in the succeeding: 


reign, making it probable that the practice prevailed, which was common 
in the remote periods of Hindu history, of a monarch’s associating with . m 
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towards the close of his reign, his son and successor as Yuvardjaor Cesar. The 
traditional chronology makes Deva Rava the 4th, placing before him Visayva, 
who isnot named in theinseriptions, and who inthe pedigree follows Deva Rava. 


The 4th prince of the chronology is RA&maprva, who is followed by 
Viréraxsua, and he by Matutkansuna. The first does not appear in the 
inscriptions, nor the two last in the pedigree. In the inscriptions also 
Maturmirsuna precedes VirGraxsHa; there can be little doubt, therefore 
that the order of the chronology is incorrect. The pedigree has, for the 5th 
prince, a Punpar Deva, who is not found in either of the other authorities, 
and may be perhaps the same as MAvuinizsuna or Virtransua. The 
name may possibly be intended for Pravrna Deva, a prince of whom 
many inscriptions are found from 1450 to 1466, and who is identified 
chronologically therefore with Maturkairsguna. There is nothing in the 
specification of dates that militates against the identity of Mavumirsunas 
Vinépansna, and Pravrsa Deva, as the inscriptions of all three are confined 
between 1450 and 1479, in a period of 29 years. 





The 8th prince of the chronology and 6th of the pedigree is RAMACHANDRA, 
of whom no inscriptions have been yet found, and who is therefore of 
questionable existence. We have then a series of seven princes in the 
chronology ; none, or at most but one of whom is traceable in the other 
authorities. Possibly the I4th or 15th, Sftava, Narasinna or Ian 
Deva, may be the Narasa or Narastnua of the pedigree, and of some of 
the inscriptions: the Narasinua of which is no doubt the same a 
Narastnua of the pedigree and chronology, and who, as reigning about the 
end of the 15th and beginning of the 16th centuries, is the Narsinca of the 
first European voyagers to India, 





The exclusive occurrence of a series of princes in the traditional 
chronology may perhaps be accounted for by domestic dissensions, the 


Cc 
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consequent decline of the power of the Rais of Vijayanagar, and change of 
dynasty which it is admitted took place. The reigns are in general very 
short, and in the inscriptions we have two intervals of which one, that 
between the 5th and 6th prince, of 8 years, might be filled up by some of 
the names of the chronology: at any rate it is certain that with Narasinna 
a new family ascended the throne. = } 


According to Ferisara, Narasa, or Narasrnna was a Raja of Telingina, 
who had possessed himself of the greater part of the Vijayanagar principality. 
This is not incompatible with the account given in the pedigree, which states 
that SaIRKNGA Rava, Raja oF Kalyén, made war upon RamcHanpra of 

Hjayanacar, deposed him and placed his own brother on the masaad. Other 
iteenaligtedtiith ent version vot the matter:—Vir@paxsua, it is said, having 
no issue raised one of his slaves named Sinnama, a Telinga, to the throne. 
SInHAMA, entitled Preaurna Deva, reigned but four years, he was succeeded 
by his son Vfranarastnna, who reigned but two years, who being childless 
gave his signet to his faleoner Narasa or Narastnua. Different original 
Statements again concurring with that of Ferisura represent NarAstnna 
asthe son of Iswana Deva, Raja of Karnul and Orviri, a tract of coun- 
try on the Pungabhaara, to the east of it near its junction with the 
Krishna. 






According to the ot 2 cae it must have been Narastwna Rao, the only 
NHA ofthe inscriptions, s the monarch that ave a fresh 
impulse to undeiabisite of Txjinesaak SS maintaining a resolute oppo- 
sition to the Muhammedan kings of the Dakhan extended his authority ~ 
over the greater part of the Peninsula and along the Coromandel Coast 
towards Orissa. On his death he left two sons VfmAnArastnua and Krisuna- 
DEVA, the latter of whom acted as Dewan to his brother. WfERANARASINHA, — 
according to the pedigree, left three sons, Acuyuta, Sapasrva and TrimAva, . 
who being infants, the country was managed by their uncle KrisHNaDEvA. ‘“ 
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The truth appears however to be that not only were their claims set aside by 
their uncle, but that even in the life time of their father Viranarasinaa, 
KrisHNADEVA usurped the supreme authority and hence the doubtful 
occurrence of the name of the former in public documents from 1508 to 1530> 
the period assigned for the reign of Krisunapeva. 


According to the Krishna Rdya Cheritra, Knisuxapeva was the son of 
Narasinna by aconcubine Nacampes. His stepmother, the queen Tirana, 
dreading what came to pass, the supplanting of her own son Virasinwa, 
prevailed upon the king to order Krisunapeva to be put to death, but the 
prince was preserved and secreted by the minister. Narasinna on his 
death-bed being: informed of the preservation of his son, declared him his 
heir and successor, and the chief Poligars concurring in his nomination, the 
claims of VirANARASINHA were disregarded, and he died, it is said, of grief 
at his disappomtment. 


The domirmion of Vijayanagar that had been partly recovered by 
Narastnua was fully re-established by Krisusapeva. He defeated the 
Adil Shihi princes and extended his frontiers to the southern bank of the 
Krishna; he captured Kondavir and Warankul on the east, and marched 


as high as to Cuttack, where he wedded the daughter of the Gajapatt 


sovereign. In the south, his officers governed Srirangapatan and 
Portuguese writers, and Malabér appears to have acknowledged his 
supremacy. Atno period, probably, in the history of the south of India, 
did any of its political divisions equal in extent and power that of 
Vijayanagar under Krisunartya. “ 


Krisunarfya was also a patron of literature, and a number of learned 
men were received at his Court. Eight of these, were known as the 
Diggajas, the elephants that support the regions of the atmosphere. They 


— 
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were mostly celebrated as J'elugu authors, but one of them Assyaya 
Dikshita, is a name of some note in Sanserit composition. 

From the general tenor of the inscriptions and from his coins, this 
prince was also a zealous patron of that form of the Vaishnava faith, which 
consists in the worship of Knriswa and Rima. One of the inscriptions 
before the Society records his bringing an image of Krisuna from Udayagiri, 
after the capture of that fortress, and erecting a temple for it at Arésina- 
puran, endowed with seven villages, and with other sources of revenue, 
the transit duties and profits of an adjoining reservoir. 





masnad ; but it is vislnieick the saatieelion that some so intestvall must have 
elapsed before he gained his object, as AcuvuTar&ya’s grants date from 
1530 to 1545, and those of Rima do not commence until 1547. It is also 
evident that he attained to supreme authority only as the’ minister of the 
second son of Viranarasinna, Sandsrvarhva, as the grants of the king 
and his minister run nearly parallel, those of the former extending from 
1542 to 1570, whilst those of the latter are dated between 1547 and 1562. 
The prince was, in fact, a mere pageant, and in the important events of 
this period involving the dissolution of the State, the name of Rima appears 


in the writings of both Muhammedans and Hindus as the sovereign of — 


The contests for the supreme sway, so briefly alluded to in the pedigree, 
are very obscurely narrated by native wrifers, especially with regard to thé 


persons of ACHYUTA and Sapasiva. So far, therefore, the genealogy is of = 


value as it determines their characters. According to the Hindu annalists, 


Kasunariva having no children of his own, and the nearest heir AcnyutTa- 


being absent, he appointed SapAsiva Raja under the protection of Rama 
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Raja. Acnyuta, however, returning resumed his right, and on his death 
Sapsiva ascended under the tutelage of Rima. It is therefore pro- 
bable that an attempt was made, in the first instance, to expel the elder 
brother and place the younger upon the throne, but that this was 
defeated and AcHyvra retained, at least nominally, the possession of his 
dominions. 


The transactions of the Court of Vijayanagar at this period afford a 
curious illustration of the difficulty of obtaining precise accounts of occur- 
rences in the East. The compiler of the pedigree could perhaps furnish, 
if he chose, more satisfactory details, but it is not possible to gain a clear 
view of the circumstances of the case from other authorities; although, in 
addition to Hindu writers, we have the accounts of two persons who were 
cotemporaries and almost eye-witnesses of what they detail. These are 
Ferisuva and Casar Freperics, the former residing at the Court of 
Bejapur, and the latter a resident at Bisnagar for six months, about a year 
after itshaving been plundered by the Muhammedans. The following are 


their accounts : 


According to Freriura, Rimarfya, the son-in-law of Krisnnariyva, 
succeeded to the supreme ministerial authority. On the death of the infant 
Raja he placed another minor of the same family on the throne, and com- 
mitted the charge of the Raja's person to the care of his maternal uncle 
Host Trimatarhya, whilst he administered the affairs of the Government 
himself, The Raja's uncle after a time conspired against Rima, and 
compelled him to resign his post and retire to his estates. TrimALaRnhva next 
murdered his nephew and made himself king, and with the aid of Isrkufm 
Apr Saat maintained himself in his usurped authortiy. As soon, however, 
as his Muhammedan allies withdrew, he was attacked by the hostile party, 
who defeated him and besieged him in his palace aries al wae 
finding his affairs desperate, he destroyed himself. — 


D 





“Oil 
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We will next hear what Cesar Frepericr writes ;—‘ About 30 years 
before the defeat and death of the king of Vijayanagar, three brother 
tyrants had usurped the throne, keeping the rightful king as a prisoner, 
shewing him once a year to the people, and themselves exercising the royal 
authority. They had been officers in the service of the father of the king, 
and had seized the government upon his death, leaving his son an infant. 
The eldest was named RAmar&ja, and he sat upon the throne and was 
ealled king; the second was named Temmariva, who discharged the 
function of governor; the third, Vencarar&va, was the commander of the 
forces. The first and last disappeared after the fatal battle, and were 
never heard of more either living or dead.” 

re tae 
- However these different accounts differ in detail, they agree in the 
essential features of the story, and shew that the usurpation which com- 
menced with KrisHwariya was continued by his kinsmen, and that the 
sons of VfiraNarasinna were like himself, mere pageants in the hands of 





their ministers and chiefs, Had not the European traveller asserted that 
Tumuv Rao returned to Bisnagar after the Muhammedan kings had 
pillaged and left it, and was actually the ruling sovereign at the time that 
Cesar Frepericn remained there, we might have suspected that he was 
the Hist Tumvun of Fertswra—who had veiled his own ambition by 
supporting Acayuta. This, however, could not have been the case, and 
we may be content with Frerisura’s account of the transaction, 








Oi ee eT Ty LAMTP 
The reign of Rimarisa was, Romer fatal to the a of 
Vijayanagar, After being on alternating terms of friendship and enmity 
with the Muhammedan princes of the Dakhan, and given asylum and aid 
to Aur A’pi. Sain of Bijapur, who had been even adopted as a son by 
the mother of the Raja, the kings of Golconda, Bijapur, Daulatdbad, and 


‘“Berér, alarmed at his power aid offended by his arrogance, combined 


against him, A sanguinary battle was fought at Zalikota, on the banks of 
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the Krishna, in which, after a doubtful conflict, the Raja-was taken and 
his troops defeated. The Hindu accounts assert that the divisions of 
Kurressuat and Nizim Sxfu that had been defeated, and those of Aut 
A’pr. Safin and Ampat-ut-Mu.« covered the retreat when the Hindus, 
giving themselyes up to festivity, were surprised by the rallied forces of 
the enemy, and thus overthrown. Ferisira admits that the wings of the 
Muhammedan army were thrown into disorder, and that some of the 
leaders despaired of the day when it was retrieved by the efforts of the 
centre under Nizku Suiu, and by the capture of Rima Raja. Cesar 
Frepertck states that the loss of the battle was owing to the treachery of 
two of the Raja’s commanders whe were Muhammedans, and who, in the 
heat of the action, turned upon the Hindu divisions. Both Muhammedan 
and Hindu accounts agree that Rima Raja was put to death immediately 
after the battle, according to the one by A'p1t Suu, according to the 
other by Nizim Suiu. 





After the action, the allied Sulténs marched to Vijayanagar and laid it 
waste, and then withdrew. The families of R&ma and his brethren, with 
the captive King, made their escape, and after a whole year Temona 
Riva, the surviving brother returned to his capital and attempted its reorga- 
tization. The country was, however, in so much disorder, and the roads 

<o infested with robbers, that he found the attempt hopeless, and in 1567, 
retired to Pennaconda, eight days’ journey from Vijayanagar. Endowments 
in the name of the pageant king SaD&sIva continued to be made until 

1570, and the pedigree carries on his family to the extinction of the direct 
line. Sriranca, who it may be supposed was the son of Sapisrva, suc- 
ceeded to his father. The 9th in descent from him, Venxavaratt, fled before 
the Moghul arms to Chandragiri, where a branch of the descendants off 
Rimaruled. Hissuccessor, RAma Rao,r recovered -a considerable extent of 
country apparently about Anajundi and Vijayanagar, and the line conti- 
nued for seven generations more to 1756, when Triman Rao was dispossessed 
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of his raj by the arms of Trev. The history of the Vijayanagar kings, as 
given in the family pedigree, thus concludes. On the capture of Sriranga- 
patam, the country was divided between the Nizam and tlie Company ; 1,400 
Rupees per mensem were allowed by the Company to the Raja of Bijanagar, 
but he continued thenceforth subject to the Nizam, holding the town and 
some lands around Anagund:, ( Bijanagar) the ancient capital, as a Jagir 
from the Nizam. In 1829-30, the infant Raja died, and there being no heir, 
the Jagir has lapsed to the Nizam’s Government, and the pension of 1,500 
Rupees per mensem to the Company. 


PEDIGREE 


oF THE 


KINGS OF VIJAYANAGAR, 
TRANSLATED BY 


Mr. E, C. RAVENSHAW. 


THE FOLLOWING PEDIGREE was given to me by the Guru, or Priest of the 
family, whose business it is to keep the Book of the Chronicles. 


The early part of the genealogical tree is merely an extract from the Chandravansa 
id rr Fi 1 a = ™ ' 
line of the Puranas, with considerable misplacements and inaccuracies. It commences 


with PANDU, from whom the Vijayanagar rinces 
ea : 


| consider themselves descended. 
SP gp a yi - 





Panpu Raya, King of Hastinapur, was Hy i = Oe with atdeies, King of 
Mathura, at the end of Dwapdr Yuga, The list contains 122 generations, or rather 
reigns; and, if we divide 4929 by this number, it does not give more than 40 years 
for each reign, which js moderate for an Eastern Chronicle®. 


* Chronologists, however, allow about 20 years to a generation, hence 122 % 20=2440=000 
B. C., which is probably a nearer approximation to the truth. 
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The descent of Pannu is traced in the list from Buopua, (MERCURY) the son of 
the Moon: he had a brother named DriraRasnrra. T have omitted the names previous 
to Panpe, as well as the enumeration of his other three sons, (DHARMA Rasa 
Buimsex, NAKUL and SAHADEVA,) and confined myself to the line of Arsun, and 


PARIKSHIT, to save space. 


57. Punamdé. 

| 58. Lambodara, 
69. Ballikar. 

60. Méda, 


. Vihinakar, 

» Dhand pani. 

. Nimi, 

il. Chuma, 2100 n. c. 


1. Panne had five sons, call- 
ed the Panch Pandava. 

. ARJUNA, son of Indra, 
regent of the east, 


tt 


3. Ablimanyu. . Vribadratha, 2d. 1. Sevati. 

4. Parikshita, 3100 B. c. Puranjaya. 62. Dhundhumara, 
6. Janamejaya, 4. Shisundga, 63, Arishthakarma, 
6. Shatinika. | 35. Shurunga, oan dam | 
7. Sahasranika. . Kainrarma. 65. ‘Trinama. 


G6, Rushutorn, 
O7. Sunanda, 
68. Vrinka. 

60. Chechakira, 
70. Vivashiti. 
71. Aridamna, 
| 72. Gomati. 

73. Purina. 

74. Sweéta, 

75. Utashétha. 
76. Kanva, 

77. Vagashét, 
78. Vijaya. 
79. Chandrahbija, 


37. Aemadharma, 
» Sulchayitra, 

. Vidisira. 

40. Bayika. 

» Wajineya. (Ajaya !) 
» Nandivardhana, 
» Mahanandi., 

|. Shisunaga, 

15. Shujaya, 

it. Vaso. 

|. Bhadrika, 

. Pulinda, 

1, Gosha, 

0. Panchamitra, 


8. Aswimedhaja. 
0. Avishana Krishna, 
10. Chakri Raja. 
11. Chittra Ratha, 
12, Bahu Ratha, 
13. Vishoumina, 
14. Shushayana. 
15. Suanichi. 

16. Ruchita. 

17. Nalla, 

18. Pariplava, 
10. Madhavi. 

20, Sunichi, 2d, 
21. Ripunjaya. 
22. Durbi. 





23. Ninuga Raja. Devabhami, se 61, Nanda. 

24, Vriladratha, Ehumimitra, 62. Bhutananidi, 

25, Sorasi, Narayana, | 83. Nandili, two sons, 
23. Satanika Raja, Krishna, 64. Séshunandi, ) 
27. Durdamana, . Shantann, 05. Veshunandi, } 


The last prince had fourteen sons who ruled over Bylemdésh (?) Two chiefs Amrrna and 
DurmitRa invaded them. The war was of considerable duration, and terminated in favor 
of the Invaders, who took possession of the span tty sete of the sil sons fled to 
Andiradésha (or Telingéna). 5 
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a6. NANDA MAHARAJA, 
the eldest of the seven, built the village of Nandapura*, and gave it as an Agrahay (an endow- 
ment) to 500 Brahmans. His dominions extended from Réméshvara to the Godavery—N anna 
MAHARAJA after a reign of 49 years died in 998, Saliréhana Saca, in the year Anala, of the 
Vrihaspati cycle, (A. D. 1076.) he was succeeded by his son. 
+ 87. Coauik Easa, 
who reigned 41 years—i. ©. to Saca, 1039-40. He had three sons, 
| 





Vuata Rava g&. ViJaAva RAvA and VisHNUWARDHAN 
Reigned at Kalyan Dharja at Aiskindhanagar had no kingdom. 
Patin,t 1041 Sace. or 
(after two generations had passed, Sat Vijayanagar, ...... an. Saca, 1039-40 a. p. 1118 
cate me being ses of Kalyaa- 69. Vimata Rao, his son, ...... 1080 1148 
pafany Madd, AE, MPAA SANTA? OO. NARSINHA DEVA; itscesvcsves 1104 1182 
and deposing him placed his own bro- p | es 
ther, Nansisma Rasa, op the, munud of Ol. RAMA DEVA, PTivTIVi Cit iicoes 1171 1249 
Vijayanagar. (sce below, po. 0.) : ®. Baur Hava, Phebe ee bee eee 1196 1274 


having no sons, VipyaRanya, the Gurwof a neighbouring Raja, named JAMBUK Rava, placed 
Buxxa Rava, son of the latter on the masnad, in accordance with the Law of Adla,médhavi,- 
grantha, His sovereignty extended over the whole of the Dakhan, 


05. Buea RAYA,............ 1256 1334 
o4. HanimarRa Rao,.......... 1289 43607 
05. DevA RAG, coin esse vcaess HSI 1391 
OG. Visava TAG, ss eee eres ees 1336 1414 
97. Pospara Deva Rao, .... 1940 1424 
oo, RaMCHANDRA Fao, “...... 1372. 1450 
oo, NarsINHA Rasa, ........ 10065 1473 
100, Vina Napsisna Rasa,.... 1412 1400 


bad three sons—Acnita Rao, SapAsneo Rao, and Trimata Rao ; but these being chil- 
dren at the time of the death of their father, the country was managed by KrisHna Rao, their 
ancle, who had been the dewan of their father. 
101. Acnira Rao. 
. 102. Kaisowa Deva Mana Rava, 1446 1524 

from Arcot), Pandu Desh (about Madura), Choldesh ( Tanjore) and Sri-Ranga (near Trichi- 
nopoly), Dudur Desh (not recognized), Arcot, Nellore, Srirangpatan and Mysore, Ahmed- 
nagar, Sonda( Bindwnoor), Chittledriig, Harpanhally, Jarriwakrattan, Girpaingora, (Pughur ), 

‘arpak (Cuddapah) Yadogiri, Raechore—Midgal—Godwall—Aarnul—Shorapur— Sagger— 
| Pupdeymal—Kalidndrag, Kalbarga— Golconda —Amdanagar (Guzerat), Yankatgiri—Purinda 





® Perhaps, also Warangel, the ancient capital of Tilingdna, whence the Vijayanagar family are suid by Guant 


Dore to derive their origin. 
4 Hore the oumbers cease in the original M5,  Kalian Drag. 
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and Riémgerh—(then follows a list of jégirs granted by Krisuna Deva to the members of the 
royal family and others.) 
103. RAMA RAJA, 
KisHen Rao's brother-in-law, contended for the marnad; after which the Musulmans under 
Nizam SHA invaded the country: after him again IMAp ut MuL«, opposed and killed 
Rimarasa in Seca, 1486, 074 Faslti A. D. 1564, 
KARMA TRAIJA, ccscsssacveuss 
TRIMALA. RAJA, cos cseses 
KisHEeEN BavuParti, 
CHUETAN FEAIA, casescvesss 
104. Smt Ranoa Rasa, An, Saca,. 1487 A.D. 1565 
his brother TiMA Raja was dewan—hias sons were YANGATPAT! and CHINGANKATAPATI. 
105. TrRimata Raja, son of CHINGANKATAPATI, 
106, ViIRA YVANGATPATI, 
107. Set RanGa Rasa. 
108. RAmapeva Rao, 
100. VENKATAPATI Rao. 
110. Trimana Rao. 
111. RaAmapeva Rao, 
112. Sar Ranca Rao. 
113. VENKATAPATI ' 
invaded by the Moghuls and fled to Chandragerhi. 
114 Rama Rao 
dispossessed the Moghuls of an extent of country yielding 5 lakhs per annum. 


™\ his sons, 


115. Hart DAS, .ovcveces sostocesene AOL5 1603 
. 116. Coax Das, (his brother)...... 1626 1704 
117. CHIMA DAS, *ccccrctereecesereses 1649 1721 
118, RAMA RAYA, wccscrcecscscesees 1556 ph 
119, Gord. Rao, son of Cuan Das, : 
120. VANKATAPATI, .sccccccc0005. 1009 174l 
121. TRIMALA RA, | sccses-005.02 1078 176 


SULTAN area : “dl | himself of the country in 
the name of Tipt, It-was afterwards retaken by TRIMALA Rao, On the captare of Siringa- 
patam, the country was divided between the Nizam and the Company—1600 Ras. per mensom 
were allowed by the Company to the Raja of Vijayanagar, 

122. Vina VewkaTAPaTi Rima Rava, a minor; but he 
continued thenceforth subject tothe Nizam, holding the town and some lands around Anayundy, 
( Vijayanagar) the ancient capital, as a jigir from the Nizam, On the 3ist May, 1829, the 





infant Raja died, and there being no heir, the jégir, I understand, hos lapsed to ihe 


Nizam’s Government, and the pension of 1500 Rs, per mensem to the Company. 


7 r 
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TRANSLATIONS OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 
FIRST INSCRIPTION 
On the Flag Staff, called Dhajastambha, which is onthe East side of the 
Temple of Jaina-guri, in the Road of Anagunddi. 





SALUTATION to the dust of the feet of the sand of JINA pEVA, which gives 
knowledge to the ignorant, and dispels the darkness of our hearts. May JINA DEVA 
he favorable! — 

The emblem (or Nag-staff) of Jina DEVA, who is the lord of the three worlds, who is 
the happiest, the most graceful in form and splendid in appearance. 

To the place called Nandisangom,.neara large and beautiful Tamary (lotus) pond, 
called Saraswati (or goddess of earn 





ing) was born PADMANANDI, as the lotus springs 
from the tank. He had five names called CunpAPADA, BAkRA preva, MauA Matt, 
ILACHARYA anéGANDHAPINCHHA. In his race some of the noblest of the Munis, or 
priests, were born like gems from the ocean. 

Of the same race a priest called RATNAKARA Guru, the beautiful and good, was 
distinguished by the name of DiARMABHUSHANA YoGENDRA DaaATTARAKA, which 
signifies the ornament of charity. The sky inhaled the fragrance of the fame of this priest 
DiarmMa BHATTARARA, as the hlack Beetle when he runs over the flowers. The sky 
was smaller than his fame: if you ask an explanation of this enigma, the answer is, as the 
elephant beholds the whole of his body i in a small looking glass. 

To the devont DuaRMa Baarraraka was born ason called AMARAKIRTI. | 

Adoration be to the Muncswara or priest AMARAKIRTI, who enlightens our dark- 
ness with the lightof Vidyd or i aatruction, Of. at use were men of learni 
AMARAKIRTL existed? From him was. a. 8 ere From the ipriest Simi- 
NaNDI descended the charitable and fortunate DHARMABHUSHANA, a pillar of the 
temple of charity, who was called Dharmabhattdraca, and whose fame was resplendent 
asthe fullmooninber glory, |. . . 

Prom DHARMABAUSHANA, a Muneswara called Sunnsifana was born, who was 
as the black beetle to the lotus-feet of SIMMANUNDI. 

From the priest DANDAMANA was boro BHATTARAKA , Muni, who was fortunate: 
and famous like DaARMABHOSHANA, Worship be unto the feet of DuaARMA- 
BHCSHANA, in whose presence all the kings of earth bow down ! 
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OF the race of BuATTARAKA® Muni was born Yanti Réjaa great and happy king, 
BukKA.+ From him descended HaRinAResvVARA,{ who illuminated the world with 
all the arts and sciences, as the beams of the moon illuminated the milky sea, While 
roling his kingdom, conquering many kings, and extending his dominions, be was called 
Rajanvati, because he was the greatest legislator the world ever beheld. While roling 
the earth, whose girdle is the four seas, the glory of his ancestors was dimmed by his 
superior light. He had a minister named CHaicHADANDA the naik, who was skilled 
in the transaction of private and public affairs, was warlike as CUMARESWAM1 in battle, 
anddevoted to the king ; who was styled Bhubhat, or husband of the earth. 

To CHAICHADANDA the paik, was born a son called InvGADANDA, who was 
blessed, celebrated, saluted, and adored in the world, 

IRUGADANDA, who was a black beetle to the lotus-petaled feet of the priest 
SIMANANDI (the image of Vishnu, Siva, and HiranyacArsaa§), in the vear of 
the fortanate Sdfivéhana 1307, corresponding to the year Crodhana, in the mouth of 
Phalquna Crishna paksha, dwitia Sukravéra, or, Friday the 18th of the moon in the 
month of March, (4. p. 1385,) builtand erected the flag staff with black stone in the street, 
where the girls played in the water like a stream poured forth by Awafala, and the 
mound on which the flag staff stands, was prepared with pearl-like sand in the extensive 
city of Vijayanagar, which abounds with nine sorts of precious stones, and which is 
situated in the country called Carnatic. 


SECOND INSCRIPTION. 
A Bond of Donation, written in Sinscrita verse on a Temple in the Village 


of Retiompere 





ADORATION to PARAMESWARA on whose brows rest the Chdémaras and the moon, 
and who existed before the three worlds ! - 

Homage to the fortanate KrisHNaSwAM1, who is exalted as the clouds, who 
alleviates the sorrows and pardons the sins of his servants, who is a friend to the earth, 





© Perhaps Viovaeanya. 

4 According to the Pedigree, the father of Bukca Rava was a neighbouring Raja named Jamovx Rava. 

* Haninan Rar, & Baan. : 
F 
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and who stole the butter of the churned ocean, There was aman who was given as a 
gift to the Bréimans, who bestowed on them his weight in gold that they might travel to 
all principal pagodas and batho in the holy waters of Cinchi, Srisaila, Sondchala, 
Kanakasabha and Venkataparbat, who punished kings for their transgressions, who was 
the ablest warrior in the fight, the greatest amongst the kings of the earth, who was called 
Paraméswara, or a governor of governors, who was supreme lord over the three 
kings*®. He slew Hinpu Rava, named the tiger. He was called Ganda Bhérundat 
or the elephant. All the kings blessed him, and prayed that he might live long to be the 
first among those who dwell in the dominions of Anga, Vanga, Calinga, &c. Hewas 
benevolent, bestowing alms to the poor, He was aman formed to sit on the precious 
throne, and to govern the earth, he was called the fortunate Krisuna RAva of 
many titles, who dwelled at Vijayanagar, and the light: of whose fame for charity and 
beneficence shone resplendent from the mountain called Udaya, to the mountain called 
Astaména Parbata, or in other words, from the rising to the setting sun, and from the 
north to the south, or from the beginning of the mountain Mera tothe south sea. The said 
KRrisiNabEVA MAnA RAYA sitting on the precious throne, after conquering the king 
of Udayagiri, and bringing away (the image of) KrisHNAsWAMiI, returned tohis city and 
installed it in the Mantdpam, a building inlaid with emeralds, in the 1436th year of Sdlicd- 
hana, in the month Phélquna, Sukla Pacsha, Tritiya, Sukravéra, or on Friday the third 
day of the moon in the month of March, A. D. 151d, 9) |.) 


THIRD INSCRIPTION, 





SALUTATION to the dust of the sand of the feet of Jina, which removes the 
ignorance and the darkness of our hearts! 

The bond of inscription of Jina, who is the Lord of. the three worlds; who is the 
happiest, the most beautiful, the most splendid ! 

There was a country called Carndéta, beautiful as heaven, which resembled the 
dwelling of the deities, who feasted on the substance called Ambrosia, and quaffed the 
drink called Nectar. 

In this same Carndia, there was a city called Vijayanagar, which was the chief 
amongst the cities, and which wag beautiful to behold, being adorned with magnificent 








« 


* See the Sth Loscription, + See the 7th Inscription, 
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palaces, and lofty bouses which appeared overlayed with gold, like the mountains of Mera 
and Kailés lifting their golden heads to the sky. As the earth encompassed by the 
girdle of the four seas is illuminated by the flaming fire called Badabdinala (or Avrora 
Borealis), so the city, arising from the water of the moat, is resplendent with gold and 
silver, and radiant with surpassing brightness. At this timo reigned the king called 
Bukka, who was the lord of the city, and had immense riches. He was a gem of the 
race of YADU, a shining precious stone in a crown of jewels. His beauty resembled that 
of KrisunaA; he was equal to Rama in symmetry of form, in wit, in courage, and in 
beauty. Ife conquered by his valour all the quarters of the world, and was to the kings 
who were his enemies what the moon is to the lotus.* 

From him descended a king called HARIHARAXUMAPATI,+ who shone in the 
world as the sun in the sky, who was the best pilot to the vessel in the sea of poverty, 
who was liberal as PARaAsURAMA in presenting lands; who was as Carnat-in giving 
away gold ; who planted the flag-stalf of victory om the shores of the four seas, and whose 
fame was spread as far as the rays of the full moon. 

From him a king called the fortanate Devanaseswana§ was born, whose feet 
were like the lotus petals, and when the kings who were his enemies prostrated them< 
selves before him, the jewels in their crown reflected the radiance of his feet, He was 
to the learned as the moon to the lily flowers. Among the brave he was the bravest. 
Among the happy the most happy. 

From him‘a king called Visayal) NaRapatt arose, the benefactor of mankind, and 
beneficent in charitable gifts, who extinguished the light of the glory of brave kings with 
the wind of his victorious banners, | 

Vuaya Narapati had a son named VirapEvA Raya to whom he was attached 
like the full moon to the sea, Or as InpDrRa to his son JAVANTA. He was skilled in. 
depriving hostile kings of the five clements called life, with the sword called the. 


poisonous serpent. The fortunate Deva Raya was a friend to pardon, and consoled the 


kings who submitted to him, but broke the clouds of hostile princes in pieces, with the: 
wind of the ears of the elephants in the day of battle. | 


4 fF ne oe, 





ed The lotus bangs its head and closes ila leaves at night, whence the moon ia geld, to subdue ie 
+ Quere Hantnana Hao,’ 4 of Pedigree. 


$ The son of Kemi, the wife of Paxoo, king of Hastinapr, ) 
) Deva Rao, Pedigree 05 ' jj Visara Rao, Pedigree 96, § Pox 
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In the army of the fortunate Deva Rava, the dast of ‘the sand of the earth which 
arose from the feet of the horses resembled the smoke of the fire of the bravery of Deva 
Rava, who appeared as the Jaminows sun dispelling the darkness of the anger of the 
troops of the opposing kings, the tears of whose wives allayed the dust of the conflict. 

The mouth of the lotus of the fame of Deva Rava was opened by the genial warmth 
of the sun of his valour. ‘The sides of the world were the petals of the flower compared 
with which the golden mountains of Himachala appeared like Karnicd (seats) and the 
Diggajas (or eight elephants) like beetles. ‘The waters of the ocean formed the honey 
of the flower, and in its cup abode Visava Laxmi, the goddess of victory. 

While this fortunate king ruled the world the Chintya Mani, or wishing precious 
stone, was unsought for, and the Calpa Vrixa, or wishing tree, was unthought of by any one. 

Deva Raya roled over his kingdom with Kirti, SARASWAT! and Bau Laxmi, 
ihat is, the goddess of fame, the goddess of learning, and the goddess of the earth, which 
was created in form of an egg by the four headed god: Branmés:) 

Vamana, the fifth incarnation of VisHnv, woul dno begged alms of Bat, had 
Deva Rava been living. The full moon would lose the béighedeas of ber countenance 
when he gazed on her. From his touch the rinner became purified, and ceased to sin; 





and INpra would not dare to cut the wings of the mountains in his presence for fear of 


his wrath. 
The king Deva Rava, whose handsome face and person were like Madanamanohara, 


the Magnet which irresistibly attracts (he hearts of women, was king of kings, asupreme — 


governor, whose titles iNuminated the world. 
The happy Deva Rava resembled the king BUKKa in wisdom, HaRIHARESVARA 





in benevolence, and Vigaya Bavrati in yalour.. He was well skilled in the arts — 


and sciences, and was like an emerald from the mountain of Rohandchal. His throne 
shed happiness on the earth: aban eae of kings, porernor of governors, &e, 

The king Abhinava (or 1 4 while he was reigning in the centre of the 
Rother pee sorta we Seueanu in the year Pardbhava, 1348 Saka on the 
full.moon of Cartica or December, A. D, 1526, erected in the betlenut-market, a temple 
glittering with gold and diamonds like the starry heayens, and therein he established the 
god ParsvanNArn, who was worshipped, praised, and celebrated by INDRa, who was the 
moon to the lotus of falsehood, and who was the lion to the elephant of the eighteen 





principal sins. His fame and charity will endure until the sun and moon shall disappear 


from the firmament. 
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FOURTH INSCRIPTION. 
On a Stone Pillar opposite to the Tower, called Ranga Mandapam, which 
# contiguous to Virupaksha, 
May prosperity and fortane prevail! Glory be to Sampnvu, who is the lord and 
chief pillar of the foundation of the three worlds, called the three Nagaras, whose head is 
circled with Chdmaras and adorned with the full moon! 
May the glory, brightness, and splendourof Rupra set us free from the bondage of 


ignorance ! 

Cuanpra RAYA was born to enlighten the world as the moon arises in the sky to “A 
illumine the darkness of night, and as the batter came out from the milky ocean at the $ = 
time of its churning. a 


He had a son called Buppaa, who was as wise as Mercury, who bad ason called 
Porvurava Chakravarti, who bad ason AYU, whose son was N AnUsHa, who bad a son 
Yayati, who had ason Turvasu. In the same line descended the king called BUKKA, 
who was conspicuous among sovereigns as the precious stone on the brow of kings. 
Krisnna, the sonof Devaxt in bis Sth incarnation Vamana, or the Dicarf, sought alms 
from Batt, but king BuKKa far surpassed Battin dominion, glory, and charity, His 
fame extended from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof, and from the mountain 
called Himéchal to the sea. From him o king was born, called NArnasa AVANIPAL,” as 
PrapumNa was born from Krisuna, the son of Devaxt. He planted a flag stalf at 
Strirangam in the middle of the river Cavéri, and slew the king of the Na 8 He 
conquered the kings named Clots. Ras 4, PuranpaR Rasat and = | 


fe 


a great name from he virer ¢ i 





were all great warriors. He 


Eanca$. He protected all the knigs, whe were at peace with him from the sun » rising 
mountain called Udaya Parvata to the setting place called Astagiri, 

Th all the holy places named Rémeswara, &c. he distributed charities, He had a 
son called VitaNaRaSintia Krishna Deva Mand Raya, born from the princess 
Samed Nacaud as Rima and LAXMaNa sprung from CausaLuid, and SumtTRa by 
Dasaratiia: Vina NaRasinia Krisayxa Deva Riva sitting on the throne embel- 
lished with nine’sorts of bree stones, reigned over the world from the sonth sea to the 








* Namsinwa Rava, (P. 99). > The RGjah of Medurat 3 The Rajah of Oriem, 4 Ceylon. 
G 
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north mountain Meru, his fame extended over the earth far wider than that of the sove- 
reigns Nnica, Nata, Nauvsia. Fle distributed all kinds of charities in many holy 
places; viz. Virupaksha, Calehartri, Vencatachelam, Carchi, Srisailam in the mountain 
called Sonasailam and at Prydga, where the river Ganga and Yamuna (June) join in 


_one stream, Srirangam, Cumbha Conam, ond in the holy water Gocarnam and Réma Sétu, 


Se. When NarastnHa Deva Raya having ruled the world with justice departed this 
life, Keisuna Deva Manik Riva succeeded him, He was taken ander the special 
protection of Siva, who opened his third eye, which is sitaated in the middle of his 
forehead, to watch over him; also of Visunv the four handed, who holds the circle: called 
Chakram in ove hand, and the shell called Panchajanyam in another; of Brana, the 
four-headed, of PAnvatt, the spouse of Siva who bolds a dagger in her bond ; of LAxsuaf 
distinguished by the lotus, and of SARASWATI, whose harp denotes her to be the wife of 
Branma. Kristina Diva Rava algo.performed the sixteen kinds of principal charities, 
named Shadusa Mahddan, in all holy places, waters, Kc. Here follow a dozen lines enu- 
merating his virtues, learning, and accomplishments, which are said to have equalled 
those of the Rajas Nrvca, Nata, NAnusia, Natnaca, DHUNDUMARA, MaNDHATA, 
Raacinatuas, Rama, ke. The said Kersaxa Deva Radva, who was the son of 
NaGcAMBA, and NakA BHupPat, and who reigned over thé world, sitting on the throne 
embellished with nine sorts of precious stones, at Vijayanagar, presented the village of 
Singanahalli (the boundaries of which are marked on four sides with black stones) for the 
purpose of furnishing the holy offerings, Ke. to the Divine ViIRUPaKsHa, whose temple 
is exalted as the mountains. 
Be it known unto all persons by this insoription of Kerisana Deva Mana Rava. 




















— ‘FIFTH AND FIFTEENTH INSCAIY’ TIONS, 
dee = 2 « Ne ‘ai Tre = a > 
A Bond of Donation. to Racuxtrus Deva at the Panugonda Gate, on 


the West side of the Temple of Sunnapah, (in the Canarese language.) 


r= 
=t T 





May prosperity and fortane endure ! 

In the year of Salivahana 1463, corresponding to the year Sarvari, in the month of 
Kirtika Sudipanchami, Guruvdr, (or Thursday the Sth day of the moon, in the month 
of December, in the year of our Lord 1545,) the fortanate, the great king of kings, 
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Paraméswara, the heroic, and famons, and glorious and valiant AcuyuTa® Deva Mark 
RAya was reigning in the city of Vijayanagar, and sitting on the precious throne, when 
TimMaRAcu, the son of URncar Peopa Amnardou of the tribe of Casyara, and io 
the rule of APASTAMBA, buili a city called Deveranjanam Patnam on the east sido of 


the Panugondo Ghéti, and established Ranunati Deva, as the tutelary deity thereof, _ 


bestowing the undermentioned lands to the god as an holy offering. 

In the village called Nalala Hunesa, as Sarvemanya Aggrahar (or a gift of dona- 
tion) we bought two Varti, or two pieces of “ limited” lands, from Mumtpt DILcuat; 
who procured them by making the burning sacrifice, &c. 

The particulars of the two lands are as follows :— 

One place called Pdénchaca Slailam of Cofftommar (below the canal) is of an 
extent sullicient for six tims of : seeds. One place called Congallu, sufficient for four 
tooms of'seeds, One place’ called Chékala Vari Kwida, or wosherman's pond, named 
Mula Maddy, equivalent to four tums of seeds, One place is called Virama Panchaka 
Stallam, equal to seven tims of seeds, These four places we presented to the god 
Racuntraa Deva for an offering. 

Besides these, the Maniems given to the god RacunATHA Deva for providing the 
daily offerings, were as follows :— 

Calasépuram Maganny or in the village Dévatdpuram below the old canal, a place 
called Joghini, which was cultivated by SANABHOGA VERUPARSA, equal to six tums of 
seeds. In Campelly, Ariti Tola ora plantain garden of SATTA SERUMIAN, equal to 
three tims of seeds. A place attached to Singana Goda, which is below the lake in 
Dharmasigaram, equal to three tims of seeds. In the village Vadda Besavapuram, 

a place called Higgadiah, which is near to the Maniem of Suaabhaga Hinnarasiah, 
which is eqoal to three dims of seeds. A place called Elleguntahk, which also is equal 
to three tims of seeds. In the last two londs there are six tims of seeds, A place 
ealled Ambelega Hindunnak, which is near the bazir of Cummarsa Naidu in the village 
Crishnapuram, the land contains two half téms of seeds. A piece of land of Pula 
Siddieh, which is below the lake in the village Camalépuram, in which are three fiims 
of seeds. A piece of land Myan Hamiah Mallia,+ which is within the lake called 
Viurtacalva in the village of Madel/lapuram, equal to half a tum of seeds. A piece of 
land called Tumbend belonging to Gupy MAuutan, which is below the lake in the 
village A'nantapuram, in which are three tims of seeds. A piece of land called Jaghena, 





* Acuita Hao of the Pedigree, { Perbapao part of the dry bed of the artificial lake. 


~~ 
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which is cultivated by Kawa MAuuian, in which are four tims of seeds. In these 
two villages there is land equal to seven (ims of seeds. 

These eight villages were presented by, as as Maniem, or as a gift. The seeds 
thereof were two candies and one half ¢ém, and the two vartis, with the cocoanut trees 
in the village. Nalala, Hunesa, which we purchased, are in addition ; the seeds of which 
were two candies, Those who onite together in continuing this charity will be rewarded 
a thousand fold, Hoe who withholds or diminishes the charity will fall into the principal 
hell, and be guilty of asin of the same magnitude as if he had murdered his mother and 
father at Cési ( Benares ), near the shore of the Ganges. 


SEVENTH INSCRIPTION. 
A Bond of Donation written on the Wall, in the fies of Hazdr 
Rimaswimi, | 


— EEE 


= 


MAY virtue, fortune and victory prevail ! 

In the year of Sélivéhana 1442, corresponding to the Vrihaspali year Vikrama, in 
Magha Sudi Saptami, Timaakazu, the sonof Coanca® Deva Mana Riva, of the 
tribe of Casyape, the noblest of men, strong as the Garuda Bharundat, and whose 
dwelling was in the heart of Saraswart, (the goddess of learning) repaired the lake 
granted by Kaisa Mand Raya, and also presented the adjoining lands, on Réadhd- 
saptami the 7th of the moon, (in the month of March, 1520,) to RAmaswnmt for offerings 
at the festivals, &e. in order to obtain salvation for his father and mother, Ke. 


SSS 





-,sF¥BIGHTH INSCRIPTION, 
A Bond of Donation on a Stone called Vori, in the Temple of Vithala Diva, 


ForTUNE and victory! 
In the year of Salivahana 1483, corresponding tothe year Durmati, in Chaitra Sudi- 
Panchami, Sanivér, or on the Sth of the moon (in the month of April, 15G61,) while the king 





® Quere Coak Das, 116 of Pedigree, Timmanazo is bol mentioned in the Pedigree. 
+ A fabolous bird with two heads, supposed to be able to lift up elephants in its talons, 
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of kings, Parameswara, the fortunate, famous and heroic SADAS'vA® Mani Riva was 
reigning at Vijayanagar, Conari Connia Rasa Deva Maud Raya, the son of 
Cotia Deva Mand Raya of the tribe of Casyapa presented his village, lands, &c., 
as an offering to ViTHALA Devain the season of Makara, Sancranti Puniakal, i. e. 
when the-sun entered the eleventh sign of the Zodiac, 





NINTH INSCRIPTION, 
On the Statue of the God Nanasinua Deva in the Village Krishnapuram, 





IN the reign of Sélivéhana 451,+ corresponding to the year Virodhi, in Vaisékha Sueli 
Purnimd, (or on the 15th of the moon in the month of May, 1539.) 

The fortunate, the greal king of Kings, Paramesiwara, the famous and heroic 
KRisHnA Rava Mand Riva the sage, the poet, the hero, the chief of three Rimas 
named Nararatt, (Raja of Vijayanagar), Gasaratit, and Aswapati§ established the 
god Narasinua Deva by the hands of a great man, named Kris#na Buaxt, in 
the village called Krishnapuram, which with other villages were presented as an offering 
to the deity. 

Detail of Villages. 

One village called Veravoconda Tosacdram Kitachinta, near the country called Udi. 
One village called Vanganur, which is in the same country. These two villages have 
been given by my hand with my own free will with the gold and water to Nana SINHA 
Deva for the daily offerings, &c., while Tam roling the world, sitting on the precious 
throne, at the time of the moon's eclipse, on the 15th of the moon, in the month of VaisdkAa 
or May, in the year Virodhi. Whatever rare thing, water, stones or gold may be found 
within the boundaries of the above two villages, together with the duties on imports and 


exports have likewise been presented by me to Namasinna Deva as a donation with 


my free will. Let the grant be continued until the sun and moon shall cease to shine. 
(Three Sanscrit Stanzas follow, see the Twelfth Inscription.) 





* This must be Sapasrva, the brother of Acurra Rao (Acwywta), Ho is not mentioned in the Pedigree as 
having sat on the throne, 
+ Probably 1457, $ Raja of Oris, 4 Raja of Satars. 
i | 
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‘TENTH INSCRIPTION. 
A Bond of Donation inscribed at Krishnapuram. 


—— 


TF EALTY to Samenv on whose lead the moon sbines, and the Chémaras glisten, who 
is the chief pillar and foundation of the three worlds ! 

Fortune and victory ! 

In the reign of Sélinthana 1459, corresponding to the year Bhdva, in Philguna 
Saudi Tritfya, Sukravar, or Friday the 3d of the moon (in the month of March, 1513.) 

The fortanate king of kings, Parameswara, the brave and famous, happy and 
heroic KRISHNA Mand Riva retarning to Krishaapuram from Vidyagerhi after 
conquering ‘the king of that city, brought the god or image named Krisuna Deva, and 
established itat Arishnapuram ; and at the same time presented a great many jewels set 
with nine sorts of precious stones, and farnitare of gold and silver, &e., together with 
the undermentioned villages, for the divine expences, such as lights, flowers, fruits, 
incense, &e., and daily and extra offerings, (Pancha Parvams)—on the first day of the 
month, the 11th of the moon, the full moon, the 27th of the moon, and also for the mew 
moon, monthly and yearly festivals, and for the distributions among the Brahmans, and 


for the pomp and splendour of worship. 

1 Village called Atteratt. 

1 Village called Maddalapuram, w which is added to Hosuru Magani. 

1 Village named Devaldpuram, adjoining to Compili Magani. 

1 Village called Marya Samudram, near Cailispuram. 

] Village styled Togalacullu. 

1 Village by the name of Badanahati. 

1 Village named £ Bailra adam, gers is added to Tocala Cofuca, Chella, 

He also gave the transit duties at K risha am as well as in the above villages, 

together with the lake, as a Sarvamanyam to , the Brahmans. We also determined that 
the following Brahmans should act as the priests, Ke., of the said deity, and that they 





should each enjoy a certain portion of land; viz. 
1 Candy of land to RimAnusa AcuArya, son of Timana AcHARYA, who was of 
the tribe of GauTama, in the rule of VitAanus and of the Yajusié or Yajurveda, 
"Y Candy of land to TimManacuARya, the son of the danghter of RancamMa, 
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ELEVENTH INSCRIPTION, 
Written in the old Canarese Language. 





ADORATION be unto Samauv (Siva) who is the lord of Cailés, the chief pillar to 
the foundation of the three worlds called “ the three Nagaras,” (beaven, earth, and the 
lower world or Pétdla), whose head is encircled with white Chémaras, equalling the 
splendour and magnificence of the full moon. 

The deity called VicuNeswaRA (Ganesh), the son of SaAmeuv was supposed to 
have lost his head in battle. His mother Parvati alarmed at the report, induced ber 
husband to search after him. The body was discovered, but every endeavour to find the 
head proved unsuccessful; SAmMBHU in his search happening to meet with the head of an 
elephant placed it as agubstitnte on the shoulders of his son. VIcHNESWARA is on this 
account represented with the body of a man bearing the head and probosis of an clephant, 


He was supposed to have been a proficient in all languages and sciences. He was dis-~ 


tinguished by a symbol of the moon on his head. His body was painted over with a 
composition of oil and red lead, which made him appear like the red clouds of the evening. 

He drank tp the water of the tanks with his trunk and sprinkled it like a shower on 
the earth. The dignity and splendour of. his ‘body equalled the brilliancy and radiance of 
the red sky occasioned by the dast of the earth when stirred up by the hoofs of the cattle 
returning from pasturage in the evening: He protected the good, and his disposition 
was uniformly happy. He watched over LAXMAN ManrTet, the minister of State, who 
possessed every good and perfect gift, and who was. accomplished in all the arts and 
sciences. 

The dust of the feet of LaxmivARAGURG, the priest of Laxuan MANTRI, ioe the 
property of removing the sins of the multitude as the water of the Ganges, whieh springs 
from the toe of the Almighty Visunu in his habitation of Vaicantha, and purifies the 
sins of men. 

"The minister, LAXMAN ManTri, was the lord of the earth, and the ruler of many 
kings. Heresembled VisHnv, whose shape is revealed in the Védas, and who sprang 
from the lower world (Patéla) in the form of the boar Adivardéham, whose task having 
mount Mérwfor a socket, sustained the whole world, 

May the bod of the lotus, whieh is in the hand of Laxal, showite of VisHnwv, 
containing boundless wealth, be given to LAXMAN Mantri. The shape of that 
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bod is like the shell, which was used to pour milk into the mouth of the infant 
BraumA, who was born from the navel of ViswNu when reclining on Adisésha, the 
thousand mouthed serpent, floating on the milky sea. BraumA, the son of VisHnu, 
had ason named Atri, who is the father of Coanpra, or the moon, who begat Bupa. 
Purvrava, the son of Buona, had a sonealled Ayu, who begat Nanusia. NatlvusHa 
had a son named Yayari, who begat Yapu, &c. 

The descendants of Chandra, or the moon, where all kings of great fame and renown. 
In the line of Yapeu was born Skt Sancamaronumtrpatt, who had a son called 
BuKKa Riva, who reigned in the ciroular or oval world. He was valiant in battle, and 
remarkable for his military acquirements. His younger brother Hart Hara DANDINA- 
RENDRA, however, excelled him in every accomplishment, and was extolled by the kings 
of the earth for his generous and forgiving disposition, which extended not only ‘to 
them bat to the seven parts of the earth called Saptadwipa. HARIHARA Bauraba, 
the son of Buea RAYA, was valiant as Visunvu, who modelled the earth. His 
charity and benevolence exceeded that of Nava, Nanusna, Nrica, BHAGHIRATHA, 
Ke., and iin consequence his reputation equalled in brilliancy the splendour of the 





fall moon. 

He had ason named Davarisa NARENDRA, who planted the ensigns of victory on 
every side, and who was entitled to use the white umbrella over his head, He banished 
the poverty of the people by his munificence, and by the water of his bounty extinguished 
the heat of their miseries. He was king of kings, and had all tha monarchs of the earth 
under his subjection. He was the source of all riches os he was the chief amongst the 
kings, He possessed a sword like the Vajraguda in the hand of INDRA, toconquer the 
mountains of his enemies, He was also distinguished for his charitable virtues, which 
shone as bright as a meteor in the sky. This king afforded protection to all his allies by 
giving them assistance in ee hour of used against their enemies, 

| Buur&.a, the fortanate, had two ministers named DHARMADARSA 
and SAVENA, who seaelen a asuie number of temples, &c. for charitable purposes, 
andendowed them with villages. The fame of their king was by these means spread 
abroad throughout the earth, 
These two ministers had a sister called StncHAMBU, who was celebrated for her 
virtue as well as beanty. She was an ornament to her sex, and her husband named 
Ramawasu, of the tribe of Muniswara, or emttbd was loved by the world for hig 
excellent qualities, 
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RAamMaARASU had five sons named LAXMAN Mantri, Cotna Mantr, Bakana, 
Apnuna and Mapana, who were esteemed and celebrated in the world, as much as the 
five wishing trees, called Santdéna, Calpavrixa, Mandéra, Harichandana and Parijata, 
which grew inthe garden of Inpra, the Lord of Paradise. 

OF these five brothers LAxman MAnrra was most distinguished for his strength 
and symmetry, which equalled that of Butwa. He was valiant and courageous, and 
his fame rose like that of Angsuna, the third brother of DoarmanrdAsa or the son of 
Panovu, and like that of Dasanatua, Rata, whose glory was a3 the moon of the necta- 
rine sea called the womb of Sangamdmbe. He was loved by the people and his name 
encreased daily. Laxman Mawnrri afforded protection to oll his friends as well as 
to strangers, and he constructed a great many lakes and well’. His hand was open and 
generous as the wishing tree Calpavricsham, and so numerous. were his charities and 
liberal donations that CarNna, a king fanaous for these qualities, was entirely forgotten. 

LAXMAN MANTRI was minister to the king Deva Raya Buupd.a, and was loved 
by the nobles for his extensive acquirements. in literature and the sciences. 

In public or in private he was equally esteemed for his virtues, wealth, greatness, 
generosity, and personal bravery, &c. 

The women who saw LaxmMAN Manret, while sitting in the light of the full 
moon in summer, were dazaled by his beauty, amd intoxicated with love. 

A great many authors and learned men composed verses, &c., in his praise. 

In the dominions of Deva Riva, LaxXman Mawnreri was the chief of men and 
excelled the minister of PrararpA Ruopra, called VANAKA, and YoGRNDRA in firm- 
ness, wisdom, wit and resources. 

One night LAXMAN MAwrat being asleep, dreamt that a deity called ViINAKA 
appeared before him, having his feet adorned with Andal and Cadam, and his waist with a 
gold band. He had a crown on his head set with nine sorts of precious stones, and the. 
symbol of full moon was placed above the crown. He had four hands, each of which held 
an instrument. The deity addressed LAXMAN MANTRI saying, “ There is a place 
called Virupaksha, where lasciviousness, revenge, lust, kc. are unknown, which would be a 
pleasant spot for the three principal deities called Hani, (or Visunu) Hara (or Siva) 
and HikANYAGARBHA, or the four-headed god Brana. Itis situated in the south 
side of the mountain called Meru, in the middle of the island called Jambudwipa, and 
encompassed by the salt seacalled Savana Samudram. In the same placethere is a river 
ealled Pendkeni, whose waters are like Amrifam (nectar), and abound with fish, turtles, 
alligators, &c. On the banks of the river there are many groves composed of mangoe, 
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citron, plantain, limes and other sorts of frnit trees, intermixed with all sorts of flowers 
and plants named Malli, Malla, Janji, &c., the abode of nightingales and other beautiful 
birds. ‘This is the holiest spot in the world, where the axe of penance and devotion is 
laid to the root of the vine of sin. Init there is a place called Pwmpdtir, to the east of 
which there is a mountain called Malaydganta, to the south side of which again there is a 
cave where I recommend you to build my temple.” 

Laxman Manet in accordance with the injanction of the deity erected a 
temple in which he placed the auspicious Virupixcsna Deva with Parvati, bis wile, 
and their son GANESA or Pindka of the bank of the river Pampa, to the south side of 
the mountain Malaydvanta, whose glory shall last until the sun and moon pass away. 


¥ 
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TWELFTH INSCRIPTION. 
A Bond of Donation written on the stone near Ranga Mantapam before 
the Temple of the Holy Vinvpaksia. 
May forteme and victory endure! 
In the year of Sélivéhana 1430, corresponding to the year Sukla, | in Magha Bahula 
Charan or on the 29th of the moon {in the month of March,, 1508, Das 
The fortunate, the great king ‘of kings, Parameswars, brave and valiant happy and 
heroic, Karsuxa Mand Raya, while sitting on the throne, presented a village, Singha- 
halli, for the supply of the daily offerings, together with a newly built edifice called 
Raaga Mantapam, and a tower opposite to it, and also a large old tower lately repaired, 
which is at the first gate. He presented to VirurAksia a Camalam and a Négdnbha- 
ranam set with nine sorts of precious stones: the shape of the former was that of the 
petals of the Témari (lotus) flowers, and of the com that of a serpent. He also pre- 
sented a large gold plate for the purpose of holding the daily offertags of food, and two 
small plates of the same metal for holding “small lights, together with seventy-four other 
plates made with silver. He, who shall not continue the charity, will commit as great a 
sin as if he had slain a cow or Brahman. 
STANZAS, ; 
 “]The king sitting on the precious throne, dwelling in the city of Vijayanagar, his 
name is extended over the earth. In administering justice he excels the sovereigns 
NRIcU, NauA, and NAHUSHA. 





‘A. 
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If.—The virtue of giving is greater than that of continuing a charity. Giving obtains 
heaven, and continuing paradise, 

IIT.—If a person continue all the gifts of others it is twice better than one of his own, 
should he resnme those of others his own will be in vain. 

1V.—If a person resume his own gifts or those of others he will be born as a mite or 
worm, and live sixty thousand years in dung.» 

V.—Ramacnanpra wishes all kings now and hereafter to continue to give in 


charity, because it is a daty appointed to man as the shore is to the sea 
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FOURTEENTH INSCRIPTION. 


A Bond of Donation written on a stone called Vay in the Temple of 
Madév aside. 





OBEISANCE to Ganapt Pati (or GANaPATI®), the general of the army of the deities. 

Fortane and victory ! 

In the year of Salivthana 1467, corresponding to the year Visyedwast, in Krishna 
Sudi Tritiya, Guruvaram, or on Thursday the Sd of the moon (inthe month of April 1545.) 

The forlunate, the great king of kings, Parameswara, happy, fumous, and heroic, 
SApAstva Mand RAv¥A was ruling the world, sitting on the precious stone, holding an 
umbrella over bis head when Timma Ranoa, son of Vrirranda Rana presented a 
building called Ranga Mantapam or “ public resting place,” with twenty-five partitions 
to the God Mdnuava Deva, (whose temple is in the city of Vijayanagar, at the great 

béziir, west of the Metananta). The proceeds thereof are to be appropriated to the 

expence of the daily festivals, drums, flutes, &c., which may Bacsieoulaiicy? for the pomp 
and splendour of the temple. 

This gift is given by him in the name of his father VALLABHA Ranca and mother 
VENGALOMA, that they may obtain salvation, Let the gift be inviolable until the sun 


and I moon shall cease to shine in the world. 





* This is apparently a mistake for the younger brother of Gawratt named Katric is called “ Deva Soena- 
vavi,” (general of the army of the deities). i tonal sear 
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Transcript of the First Inscription from the Tatlanga into the Devanagari character. 





£ wit aiireca | - yt 
1a) 
, FareraaeAteen wet 18 (ste 








eteared tae aaron recent erermaTe wenn Ferret Fe ATE 
wea ic Al ip i a dh ai 
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Second. Inscription, Original in Tailanga Character. 





Tawa: | 
baba yl ab Ride ne ceobihill bib 
Prerrars | nadine meta aoe (2) aap ers Gr 
bandh? waa ghaaia meme ae 1B) mpage aN i 
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Third Inscription, transeribed in the Devanagari Character. 
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Fourth Inscription. 








steerer Geet wa ea eae at facta waa saute ee 
Tae Lied ata | wear ways wef frat wget RraaTe ie 







: ta BE ON 5 ATO TN SVT I ae 8 
pet meer fart Se MT mSytat he 


a \ os : = regteeoyresinee soe ase 
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language and Ghcibictoss: re which type are not readily procurable i 
Calcutta, are omitted; the translations being thought sufficient to explai 
their purport.) 





ANALYSIS OF THE DULVA. 


A FORTION OF THE 





TIBETAN WORK ENTITLED THE KAH-GYUR. 


LLEXANDER CSOMA KOROSI, 
| SIOULO-HUNGARIAN OF TRANSELVANIA. 





By Mr. 


THE great compilation of the Tibetan Sacred Books, in one hundred 
volumes, is styled Ké-gyur or vulgarly Kaér-gyur (amaagt, bkah-hgyur) 
i.e. “translation of commandments” on account of their being translated 
from the Sanscrit, or from the ancient Fadian language, (@92°4s, tgyagar 
skad), by which may be understood the Pracrita or dialect of Magadha, 
the principal seat of the Buddhist faith in India at the period. 

These Books contain the doctrine of SuHixva, a Buddha, who 1s 
supposed by the generality of Tibetan authors to have lived about one 
thousand years before the beginning of the Christian era. They were 
compiled at three different times, in three sae tn places; in ancient xilia. 
First, immediately after the death of Su&kyva; afterwards, in the time of 








Asnoxa a celebrated king, whose residence was at Pataliputra, one hundred 
and ten years after the decease of Safxva. And, lastly, in the time of 
Kanw’sa, a king in the north of India, upwards of four hundred years 
from Suixya; when his followers had separated themselves into cighteen: 
sects, under four principal divisions, of which the names both Sanserit 
and Tibetan, are recorded.* | | 





* See p. 26 in the Life of SuAKYA, in the Ad-gywr collection, 
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The first compilers were three individuals of his (SHkkyva's) principal 
disciples. ‘ UpAxf” (in Tib. “ Nye’-vir-ixnor") compiled the “ Vinaya 
utram” (Tib. Dul-vé-do); Anxanpa (Tib, “ Kunx-deivo”) the Sdtrantah 
(Tib. the Do class); And “ Kfsuyapra” (Tib. “ Hor-srune”) the Prajnyd- 
paéramité (Tib. Sher-ch’hin). These several works were imported into 
Tibet, and translated there between the seventh and thirteenth centuries 
of our era, but mostly in the ninth. The edition of the Ka-gyur in the 
Asiatic Society's possession appears to have been printed with the very 
wooden types that are mentioned as having been prepared in 1731 of the 
last century ; and which are still in continual use, at Snér-Chang, a large 
building or monastery, not far from Teshi-lhun-po, (aa Awy ad, bkra- 
shis \ieen-po.) 

The Ké-cyur collection comprises the seven following great divisions, 

which are in fact distinct works. 
I. Dul-v4, asqq, (Sans. Vinaya) or, “ Discipline,” in 13 volumes. 





Il. Sher-ch'hin, 42:24, (Sans. Prajnydépéramité) or, “ Transcendental 


Wisdom,” in 21 volumes. 

Ill. P°hal-ch’hen, awa, (Sans, Buddha-vata sanga) or, “ Bauddha 
Community,” in 6 volumes. 

IV. D,kon-séks, s8arqHan, (Sans, Ratnakita) or, “ Gems heaped 


up, in-@ volumes. 


V. Do-dé, #33, (Sans. Sitranta) “ Aphorisms” or Tracts, in 30 


volumes. 
in 2volumes, = Peat erers 
VIL, Gyus, &, (Sans. Tantra) “ Mystical Doctrine, Charms,” in 22 
volumes, forming altogether exactly one hundred volumes. 
The whole Ké-gyur collection is very frequently alluded to under the 
name, Dé-not-sum, 2°{5"5a4, in Sanscrit Tripitakéh, the “ free vessels 





of repositories”, comprehending under this appellation—Ilst. The Dulra.— 


2Qndly. The Do, with the P’hal-ch hee, Kou-stks, Nyangdas and the Gyut, 





. 4 
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—3rdly. The Sher-ch,hin, with all its divisions or abridgments. This triple 
division is expressed by these names: 1. .Dulrd, (Sans. Vinaya). 2. Do, 
(Sans. Sutra). 3. Civ hos-non-pa, Baraca, (San. Abhidharméh.) ‘This 
last is expressed in Tibetan also by Non-pu-dsot, adaryrares, ly Foe, 
wa,and by /Va-mo. 4°, ‘It is the common or vulgar opinion that the 
Dulvais a cure against cupidity or lust; the Doe, against iracundy or 
passion ; and the Ch’ hos-non-pa, against ignorance. 

The Duivé, asaq, Sans, Vinaya, which will form the subject of the 
present analysis, treats generally on the religious Discipline or Education 
of religious persons. The following are the subdivisions of this Work : 

1. Dul-vé-zhi,* (q3e=na,) Sans, Finaya-Vasiu. Eng, “ The basis 
of discipline or education,” in 4 volumes. 

2. So-sor-Char-pé-do, (NN 2 ax'yQHs,) Sans. Pratimoksha Sutra, 
Eng, * A Sitra on emancipation,” in 30 leaves. 

3. Dul-vi-ndm-pdrjil-pé, (gay YL/Q554,) ‘Sans.. Finaya  vi- 
bhiga. Eng. “ Explanation of education”, in 4 volumes. 

4. Gé-long-mé-so-sor-Char-pé-do, (Seanez axnydar,) Sans. 
Bhikshuni pratimoksha Sitra, Eng. “ A Sdtra on emancipation for the 
Priestesses or Nuns,” in 36 leaves. 

. 5. Gé-long-mé-dul-vd-nam-par-jel-pa, (Rr goradosa aan ytags'y,) 
‘Sans. Bhikshuni Vinaya vibhiga. Eng. “* Explanation of the discipline or 
education of the Priestesses or Nuns,” in 1 volume with the preceding tract. 

6. Dul-va-p hrdn-ts hégs-kyi-zhi, (qseargadaw'dad,) Sans. Vinaya 
kshudraka Vastu. Eng. “* Miscellaneous minutie concerning religious disci- 
pline,’ * in 2 volumes, 

7. Dul-vé-zhung-liméd, (aawayagsg's,) Sans. Vinaya Uttara 
grantha, Eng. “The chief text. book (or the. last work of the Dulya 
class) on efiueasion,’ in 2 volumes. 











* Tn thor names the mufe letters of the Tibetan are omitted for facility of pronunciation ; 
these who can consult the original names will readily supply them where the exact orthogra- 
phy is required. In other places, where a roman letter preeedes a syllable in itulics, or vice 
versi, such initial will be understood to be mute. 
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Some make only four divisions of the whole Dulr4, thus, in Sanscrit— 
1. Vinaya Vastu. 2. Pratimoksha Sitra and Vinaya vibhdga, 3. Vinaya 
kshudraka Vastu, and 4. Vinaya Uttara grantha. And this division is cal- 


led Lung-dé-zhi, (ax%44,) the four classes of precepts. But in the col- 


lection with the Society the subdivision is as exhibited above. 

Under this title ““ Dulva” (a3q°q,) there are thirteen volumes marked 
with the thirteen first letters of the Tib. Alphabet (from *—4,) On each 
leaf, on the margin of the left side, whence the lines begin, this title is 
expressed ; then follows the letter, under which the volume is registered, 
accompanied by the number of that leafin words, sii i. e. 
the Dulvd class, the Ké or first volume, first leaf. 

On the first page are seen three 1 images Fopreaenting Suikya with his 
son on his left, and one of his principal disciples on his right, with « 








sentences or inscriptions below them—* t Naepdtbngeda namo,” sblatetion 


to the prince of Munis—“ Shirihi-pula-namo,” salutation to tlie son of 
Sukrikh, sgra-gchen-hdsin-la-ndémo,” salutation to GracHEN Dsin (or 
L&nuna, in Sanscrit.) 

The titles of the great divisions of the KaéA-gywr, and of some parti- 
cular works, are frequently entitled both in Sanserit and Tibetan, as in 
the example just given S™x"y5"3, reya-gar-skad-du, (in the Indian or 
Magadka \anguage, or Sanscrit Vinaya vastu.)—Bod-skaddu, and lastly 
in the Tibetan language hdul-va-gzeii, asqzyaGg, “the basis of religious 
= el 






Oni cc ee. thus—Dkon-Meh’ ag-Qsum u-id, Which 

in Sanscrit is expressed elsewhere thn Wawlo. Teilew Teayaya; hd 5 imeans 
exactly what is above expressed. Then follows a special salutation to 
SHAKYA, in one sléka, of which the meaning is this—* He that has cut off 
entirely all bonds (of human affection), has overcome tlie determinists 
(Sans. Tirthika, Tib. /Mfu-stegs-chan,) and has really subdued the devil 
with all his hosts, he has found the supreme perfection (Bodhisatwa,) 
I adore him.” 


= 
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I proceed now to take a view of the contents of the several divisions of 
the Dulva class, 

The first, Tib. H,dul-va-Q,zhi (Sans. Vinaya vastu,) “ basis of educa- 
tion,” consists of several treatises on the disciplining of those religious 
persons who became followers of Suixya, and entered Into the religious 
order of that Buddha or Sage. Besides many others, seventeen such 
treatises are contained in the first four volumes of the Dulva class. The 
contents may be conveniently arranged with reference to the volume of the 
class, and the leaf of that volume, in which they are found. 

", or first volume of the Dulvé class. 

On the second leaf the subjects of the Essays in this class are ex- 
the religious order. 2. Confession or general supplication. — 3, Prohibition 
or censure of immoral actions. 4. The passing of the summer at a certain 
place, 5. Leather, hide or skin. 4. Medicament, garments or clothes. 
8. Mat. 9. Kaushdémbi, (a city). 10. Works. 11. Dmarser-chan. 19. The 
inward man, 13. Alteration, 14. The omission or leaving off of the 
celebration of the feast of confession. 15. Bedding and furniture. 16. Dis- 
puting. 17. The causing of divisions amongst the priests. 

The contents of the first article are thus specified —* Shérihi-bu,” or 





the son of Snirif. Mustegs-chan, or Tirthika (a determinist !) Two young 


priests or monks. The murder of an Arhan, One with a maimed hand, 
&c. or all these contents are reduced thus—the son of Saiaig (Sans. 
Shdriputra) ; holy order : ordination, or consecration of priests, ) 
Nye-s,pr (Sans. Upasr’na) and other bands of religious persons adopt 
the doctrine of Saixyva, become his disciples, and follow him whithersoever 


he goes, 
From leaf 2 to 10 is related how the kings of Anga (or Angadha) and 





Magadha, made incursions into the territories of each other with troops 


composed of such as fought from elephants, horses, chariots, and on foot, 
when Sufxya was not yet descended from the par idise of the gods. 
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The king of Anga (whose capital was Champa ) conquers PApMA 
cwnen-vo, the king of Magadha (whose capital was Réjagriha) and makes 
him his tributary ;—haughty expressions of the king of Anga in his letter 
to PapMA CH HEN-PO ;—the officers of this monarch advise him to surren- 
der to the king of Anga, and repeat before hima sloka, to this meaning— 
“ When one’s kingdom and life are both in danger, one should have most 
care for one’s life—for on consideration it will be evident thatene may 
find another kingdom but not another life.’ The king of Anga keeps 
afterwards Magadha, for several years, in subjection, and his publicans, or 
tax-gatherers, make great exactions there. 

An earthquake and a great light are stated to occur at the descent of 
Suixya, when he enters the womb of his mother, (leaf 4,) and again at his 
birth ;—names of the four h ingsim the four capitals of central, India, and 
of their sons, that were born at the same time with ‘Suixva ;—why such 
names were given to those young prinees, (leaf 5.) 

In Magadha the young prince born to Papma cn’HeN-Po” is called 
in Tib. “ Qzugs-chan-snying-po” (Sans. Vimbasdra) ;—why 50 called ;—his 

eight nurses (Sans. Dhatri), two for holding him in their laps, two for suck- 
ling him, two for cleansing him, and two for playing with him. ‘There 
were born in Magadha at the same time with this prince the sons of five 
hundred officers. 

Vimsaskra, when grown up is well practised in all arts, whence his 
surname (/eaf 5-6) in Tib, “ Bzo-sbyangs,” (Sans. Shrenika or Shrenya.J— 
He takes notice of the tax-gatherers of the king of Aaga, prohibits them. 
from | sllecting any further tribute m- agra They have recourse | 
to the father of the young prince, who permits to continue gathering the — 
tribute or tax in the same manner as before. Afterwards the young prince, | 
finding them again collecting the taxes, menaces them, and orders them 
to cease absolutely from all tax-gathering. They go to the king of Anga, — 
tell him how they have been treated by the young prince of Magadha, and 
repeat before him a sidka of this meaning, “ As long asa tree is young it 
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ean be cut off with the nails of the fingers ; when it has grown large it is 
difficult to cut it down even with a hundred axes.’ The king of Anga 
sends his envoys or messengers to the king of Magadha, and demands of 
him thatthe young prince, tied by the neck, should be sent to him pak 
an answer is returned to him ;—they both prepare for war. 

The king of Magadha appoints his son commander of the army, 
Vimeas&ra summons those five hundred sons of officers that were born at 
the same time with him ;—acquaints them with his own circumstances 
them that he is resolved to make war against the king of pre ;—appoints 
them his officers. They all cheerfully engage in his cause; and assure him 
that his cireumstances will be their own. The prince utters a sida, of 
which the meaning is this ; * In whose house there is renown and. glory (or 
a sacred person) it must be defended by all means. When honor is lost all 
is gone; as when the nave of a wheel is broken, the spokes are of no 
use.” Theofficers assure him of their attachment to him in these words : 
“where your feet are there are our heads." He assembles the four kinds of 
troops. His father expresses his wonder at the great number of his son's 
army—théence Viweaskra’s surname “the king that has many troops.” 
Since the king of Anga had yet more troops than he himself—he causes 
him to be slain by a stratagem. He occupies afterwards the whole of 
Anga, and takes up his residence at Champa till the death of his. father. 
Afterwards he makes his residence at Réjagrifa, and this Vouasira is 
represented in the Diva as the king of Magadha in the time of eater 
whom he greatly esteemed, honored, and patronized, 

From feaf 10. A young Brahman from Magadha, or Central India, 
travels towards the south of India, searching after mysteries or the Tanirika 
doctrine. He goes to a celebrated Brahman ;—is well received by him ;— 
general reflections on the character of the people in the east, south, west and 
north of India. Praise bestowed on Central India, (/eaf 10-11.) Many wish 
to see it. A celebrated Brahman goes with the former to Réjagriha;~pays 
there a visit to the king ;—desires to dispute with any one of the brahmans 
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in Magadha ;—the king calls on a certain (QnAs-LEN-GY¥I-nv) brahman of 
Nalada, a \earned man who overcomes him in a dispute ; the king is greatly 
satisfied with it, makes him a donation of Nalada, his native place or town ; 
(leaf 13.) He returns to Nalada ;—marries ;—after nine months his wife is 
delivered of a son, who is named “ Srop-r1ncs"”—why so—is entrusted to 
eight nurses, (leaf 13.)—when grown up, is well instructed in all the 
arts and sciences, (leaf 14,) in the Rigveda, Yajureeda, Sdmaveda, 
Atharvavida, &e. Afterwards his wife is delivered of a daughter, who 
having eyes like those of the Shariké bird, is called Sufarmk—she is 
instructed in the letters,—overcomes her brother in a dispute. ‘tye, 

Again, a certain Brahman desirous to be acquainted with the Tantrika 
doctrine, or with mysteries,—travels from Central India towards the south ; 
js instructed there in the Lokdyata system, by a learned Brahman “*.Skar- 
acyau” (Sans. Tis'#vA.) Reflections on the characters of the people of 
the four-corners of India, and the praise of Central India, (in the same 
terms as above.) This Skar-rcyau wishing to visit Central India, succes- 
sively goes to Rdéjagriha,—pays there a visit to the king,—requests hum 
for his patronage, and expresses his wish for disputing with any learned 
Brahman,—the king calls on“ Qnas-ten-cyt-nu” of Nalada (or Nalanda). 


Sxar-zcvan defeats him in a dispute, and he is consequently deprived 


of Nalada, which village is conferred by the king to his successful adyer- 
sary ;the former is much grieved, and is about to leave Nalada, and go 
to another place—when Sxar-xcyat cedes one half of his income to 


him, that he ion remain cca ;—he at a of it, remains, and Ti his 


aesprreite tt ii ee 





daughter to Skar 


Leaf’ 18. are aioae sie siddtin of Sairmi, travels eile the 


south of India to learn the Lokdyata philosophical system. Asa layman 
he is not admitted to hear that philosophy ;—he enters into the religious 
order of the Kun-tu-rgyu (going every where) Sans. Parierajaka,—will 
not cut his nails till lie has learned that philosophy,—thence he is surnam- 
ed afierwards, Sen-rincs (he with long nails, or the long nailed.) 
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Leaf 19. Suirih enters into a dispute with her husband, Skan- 
RGYAL: she is overcome. She becomes pregnant with a child of won- 
derful character,—her dreams,—explication of her dreams. She disputes 
again with her husband—now she overcomes him: this is attributed 
to the wonderful child in her womb ;—she is delivered of that child -—it has 
several tokens on his body of being imbued with extraordinary qualities. 
After the name of his father, he is called N Ye’-nGVaL, (Sans. Upatis'hya) ; 
after that of his mother, Sa{rri’s son (Sans. Shériputra, Tib. Shérihi-bu) 
(feaf' 20.) His qualifications in all the branches of science, and the practices 
of the brahmans. He excels his father in understanding the true mean- 

From leaf 22. The history of Monveat-cryi-nv, or Minagal-gyi-bu 
(Sans. Mavcatyana). His father's name, residing place and rank: He 
(the father) marries,—desirous to have a son,—addresses his prayers to all 
sorts of gods :—at last he obtains one :—sagacity of women with child in 
distinguishing whether that child be a male or female ;—precautions which 
the minister takes with respect to the diet of his wife,—tastes and savours 
of meat and drink enumerated :—she is delivered of a child with a perfect 


body ;—the child is called “ Lap-born,’—why so? and also “ Mongalyana,” 


and why so? Hence he is called sometimes, 'Tib. Piang-skyés, Lap-born, 
Sans. “ Kolita,” sometimes Tib. Mohugal-gyi-bu, Sans. identi 

of the Méngol family or race. His nurses, his education, his qualificatior 
in all the sciences and practices of the brahmans, , (leaf 24.) He surpasses 
his father in understanding the true meaning of the ancient works. He is 
entrusted with the instruction of 500 young brahmans in reading the 
brahmanical works. How they pass the time when they are not, reading 











The two masters or teachers Nye’-xevan (Sans, Upatis'ava) and Pasa 


skves (Sans. Koxrra) acquire great renown by their disciples,—they are 

desirous to see-each other. The first is very ingenious or intelligent, the 

latter very rich. Their parents will not permit them to go and see each 

other. They meet at the occasion of a festival at Réjagriha, whither they 
N 
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were sent by their parents. They sit near to each other. Their behaviour 
during the several exhibitions of spectacles;—their mutual addresses, after 
the shows are over ;—tlieir answers, each in a single stanza, (leaf 28.) They 
acquire an affection for each other; eager to acquire knowledge, they 
resolve to. enter into some: religious order. Panc-sxyves begs his parents 
to permit him to take the religious character; he is not permitted. His 
parents, his relations, his coetaneous friends use several arguments to 
issuade him from his purpose ; they cannot prevail on him. He will ab- 
sclsilie not partake of any repast until he is permitted. At last he obtains 
his parents’ leave, goes to Nalada to meet there “ Nve!-reyan,” who very 
rraate obtains his parents’ leave to take the religious character :-—reflections 
eupon by Pano-saves (leaf 33.) They proceed together to Rajagriha, 
aliens about that time there are supposed to have been six celebrated 
teachers, the masters of six schools of different principles (whose names 
both Sanscrit and Tibetan are on record). Successively they go before 
each of them, address them each in these terms: “ Master? (shes-ldan, 








knowing) what is the method of your doctrine! what advice do you give 


to your pupil? what is the fruit of an honest life? (or of good moral 
practices) what are the benefits thereof?” ‘Each master addresses 
them thus: Brahman-sons! and each tells them his own opinion or prin- 
ciples :—they are with none of them satisfied: they make on each their 
reflections in the same terms, in one stanza, the meaning of which is this: 





“ He is an ill minded, wrong teaching, and mean fellow, although he is 
celebrated. fora master: if his own professed principles are auch, sabia 
are those which he does not profess,” They leave them with disdain 
contempt, on account of their gross atheistical principles. (The names vant 
philosophical principles of those six teachers or masters may be seen, from 
leaf 33 to 40 of the, or first volume: of the Dulva.) ‘ 
Leaf 40... They become afterwards the pupils of “ Yaxc-DAG-aGYAL- 
vAeouan.” He entrusts them with the instruction, of his five hundred 
disciples.) In his sickness, these two young brahmans make every effort 
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to assist him. The one attends on him, the other seeks after medicaments. 
The cause of his smiling once. He tells them the birth of Suixva, and 
that he has become a saint or Buddia. He advises them to become his 
disciples, but not to mention their caste and family name, but leaving. off 
every pride, to practise good morals before him, if they wish to find the 
food of immortality (Tib. Bdud-risi, Sans. Amrita.) Leaf 41. 
stanza on the instability of human. things; “ All gathered. treas 
end in want; the end of those on high is downfall; the end of meeting is 
separation or parting ; the end of being alive is being dead (or is death)."— 
He ae ne burn his body decently, and mourn for him. They are 
master has been a sage, and. that he had 
nmortality. ‘Phey regret much that he has not com- 
municated it to them. They both make a law among themselves, that 
whicheyer should find first the amrita should communicate. it to the.other. 
The circumstances of their afterwards becoming disciples. of Swixya. 
He declares-them the first pair of his. principal .disciples;—Nvz'-xzcyau 
(Sainimi-pv, or Sufrapwatt). “the chief of the ingenious or intelligent,” 
and Pine-skyes (Moncat-cyi-sv, or Monvcat-cvi-nv, Sans. Monga- 
dyana) “ the chief of those that make miracles or sane or ss 
spectacles.” | | 
Leaf 42. SuHuinva eae that his restate a austerities, no 
the course of six years, were to no effect; he could not» find» what 
he sought for. He refreshes himself with substantial food, recovers his 
vigour, gives himself to mcdieation: and arrives at perfection, or becomes ; 
a Buddha. On the request of Brauma, the god, he goes to. Varanasi, per- 
forms there his first religions course, teaches his doctrine first: to’ five 
men, who had been formerly his attendants, Afterwards: he disciplines 
there fifty young persons of high Seadintamdiiania and consecrates them, 
(leaf 43.) _At other different places he finds many other diacip lds to 
Rajagriha. The king of Magadha(Vimwaskna)- offershim a ‘residing place 
in a grove (called Qyat dq aq myagy, hod-mahi-ts hal.bya.ka-lan- 
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da-kahi-gnas. Sans. Venu-vanam Kalandaké nivdsa.) It is there that 
the above described Nve’-rzcvyan and Pano-sxyes become his disciples. 

Leaf 44-45. Enumeration of several qualifications of Suixyva—his 
seeing and knowing all things. The method he used in bringing to his 
doctrine or faith the before mentioned two young bralimans ;—farther circum- 
stances thereof, (leaf 45-50.) 

ae been told by one of Snxya’s disciples that he teaches in this 

anmner: ‘What things are they that arise from causes, and what are 
the causes of their existence and of their cessation hese young 
brahmans are much pleased with, and go to, him, to become his disciples, 
leaf’ 50, Rumours at Réjagrika upon hearing that the two principal diseiples 
of WANG-pAG-aevau-va-cuan have become the followers of SHAK YA. 

Leaf 51. Kuwru-royu Sex-rincs (a brahman learned in the 
Lokéyata philosophical system) pays @ visit to SHAkva ;—is very impatient 
at first,—afterwards, being convinced by Suixya of his wrong principles, he 
yields, and begs him to receive him into his order, leaf’ 97 —Terms used 
by the new comer and by the master at poe and at receiving one into 
the religious order.) 5.) eer rs Nea 

Leaf 58-65, On the enquiry of the eles, ey itcame that “ SHf- 
RIHI-BU possesses such admirable talents !—SuAxya tells them his religious 
and moral merits in his former generations.. Leaf 65.—Likewise, he tells 
them those of MoHuGAL-GvI-a8v. 

Leaf 68. Suixya commits to the assembled body of the priests the 
power of receiving neophytes into. his religious order, and to ordain 
priests: nbicajquelitieds Many inconveniences arising from there . being no 
Head or President in the congregation of the priests ;—regulations for 





5 Tuiese 








electing two principals (Mé’/an-po), and five sorts of teachers (Siob-Dpon 


vulgo Lobon.) Rules to be observed. Instruction how to perform the rites 
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* Ve dharma hitu prabhavd, hetu teshin'TATHAGATO Ayavadat—Tesham cha yo nirodha, 
eram wad Mand sramanas,—Of this formula, which is found on most of the images of 
Buddha dug up at Benares, in Tirhut, and elsewhere, a full account has been given in the 
Journal Asiatic Society, Vol. LV. page 193 and 211. 
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and ceremonies at the receiving and ordaining of the priests. Terms used 
at that occasion. 

What sorts of men may be received into the religious order, and 
admitted to become priests. Questions to which a new comer must answer 
directly. Names of several diseases and sores, deaf’ 79. Persons infected 
with, or subject to those maladies are prohibited from admission into the 
order. Several rules respecting the conduct of religious persons, 

Leaf 91. A priest should not. abuse any one (in words) even 
when himself abused; should not become angry when irritated ; should not 
beat when beaten ; nor rail when railed. 

_ Leaf 92.Enumeration of several things which a religious’ pe 
priest may not do without having previously asked the Levee yay ~ ere | the 
teacher's leave. 

Leaf 102. Suixya having passed the three months of the summer 
in the grove near Rdjagriha, willmake a tour to the hills towards the 
south. He makes known to the priests, that whoever likes “may go with 
him. Excuses of the priests, both of the old and young, for not being 
able to accompany him. Cause or reason why but a few disciples were 
now with him. 

Leaf 104. How any Mu-stegs-chan (Sans. Tirthika) may be admitted 
into the religious order of Su{xya. Regulations thereupon. | 

Leaf 108. No — is to be ordained that is below meee — 

teasons thereof. cinta one 

Leaf 109. Noone 1e shall be reskived into the religious order below 
fifteen years of age. Indecent conduct of two young priests or students. 

Sudkya at Shrdvasti in Kosala. The story of two slaves or servants, 
who successively had been received into the religious order of Suixya. 
Leaf 110-113. No slaves are to be admitted into that order. 

Leaf 113-115... Stories of two persons who, being in debt, had taken 
the religious character. »SuHxyva prohibits the slaniaclgaagneNee feligious 
order of any one who is in debt. 
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Leaf 115. The story of a young man who, having run away from his 
parents, had entered into the religious: order. Suf{xya refuses to admit 
any one into that order without the consent of his parents. Regulations 
thereupon. 

. Leaf 116. The story of a young person who had been received into 
the os reliiows order of Suikya by ahigh priest. Resolution—not to receive 
any one without the consent of the whole congregation of the priests. 

Leaf 118-121. The story of a sick person; no sick man is to be 
received into the religious order. Every new comer to be questioned as to 
the state of his health. 

Leaf 121. Sukxya inthe Nyagrodha Vihar, near Capila (Ser-skya, 
in Tibetan.)Great lamentation of the women of Copsla, upon their fathers’ 
husbands, brothers, &c. taking the religious character and leaving their 
houses, _Zas-Grsano-aa’s (Sans. Sudhoddna, the father of Suixya,) com- 
plaint before Su{xya. He again prohibits their receiving any one into 
the religious order without the consent of his parents, and orders that they 
chouid. aye ask. first whether a candidate has leave from his ‘parents; 

Leaf 193-127. The story of einai ¥s! s (Sans. Anvanpa) sister's 
two children. How they were encouraged to read and study diligently. 

Leaf 127-133, Several births according to ones moral or religious 
merits, described by Saixva,—applied to the beforementioned students or 











young monks. 

Leaf ABS esrT ha. wonseM, eflects of Suikya's, amilings: Reasons 
thereof, Order prohibiting the seduction. of nuns or of priestesses by tl 
monks or priests. 

Leaf 136, A man passing clandestinely some time amongst the priests, 
without having been admitted regularly, is made acquainted with their doc- 
trine and religious practices. His reflections thereupon. Scandals arising 
verefrom. SuAxya’s order for ejecting or expelling him, and not to suffer 
after Winds any one to cohabit clandestinely with the priests. Leaf 133. 
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Leaf 138-199. Swikva at Mayan-yod (Sans. Shrdvasti, in Kosala). 
Several kinds of men of doubtful sex, or of hermaphrodites (Tib. Mining), 
Prohibition against receiving any such into” their religious order. They 
should always ask when receiving a newcomer whether he is a Maéning. 

Leaf 139. Suixyva at Shrévasti. The story of an illusory we eo 
(Tib. Avu, Sans. Naga). 

Leaf 142. Prohibition against receiving into the religious order any 
illusory man (.Sprud-p4.) Thenceforth they shall always ask ‘when 
admitting one into’ the religious order, whether he is a ee 
kinds of natural Négas ;—the rest all illusory ones, 

Leaf 143-145. Good services rendered by an illusory Néga, ‘to seve- 
ral religious persons... The priests should distinguish an illusory monastery 
from a real one, and not resort to such places. 

Leaf 147. Suixva forbids the giving religious instruction to any one, 
unless asked; except when one is invited to a public entertainment, 

Leaf 147-163. — The story of Der-Hptnx-Hrs'no. His birth—his 
beautiful body—his becoming the attendant of Safkerti-n0—his accom- 
plishments—his accompanying five hundred merchants to the sea—his great 
services and religious instructions to many. Marvellous stories of 





Négas, ev 

Leaf 163. The way of the ancient sages discovered by SutkrA, 
illustrated bya parable. Description’ of that way or method. = 

Leaf 167. Doe=Howx-Hrs'xo retarns to’ Suixya—presents 
converts, they are received by lim into his religious acest rreat 
perfection they acquire ‘afterwards by their assiduity and earnest 
endeavour. 

Leaf. 168. At the request of Fe ey ee Srfkya relates 
what have been the actions in former lives of several individuals” —— he 
had found deficient in virtue, and monsters of iniquity. "a8 

Leaf 170. Again, on thie request’ 6f the priests in GP Satxrs 
relates the religious and moral merits of Dore-Hfpun-Hrs'no. ~ 
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Leaf 173. The story of “ Kiv-Gzuon-nvu-Spervi-pa-Hop-srune” 
(Sans. Kisnyapa). An ancient Buddha, living at Varanasi, instructs his 
disciples where fo perform their meditations ; and advises them to live 
such a chaste and pure life that they may not repent it afterwards. The 
disciples of Suixya will imitate those of Kasivara in performing their 
meditations—they commit many excesses ;—restrictions and prohibitions 
thereupon. 

Leaf 175. Sukava at Mnyan-yod (Sans. Shravasti) A Mu-stégs-chan 
monk (Sans. Tirthika) once, on the 14th of the month, on the confession 





day of the Buddhists, enters into their Vihar, admires their furniture and — 


the mode of living, and says: “The Buddhists excel us in furniture (or 





profession of both religions ;—is detected and expelled. A rule is esta- 
blished, that thenceforth no one shall be admitted into the order, who had 


become formerly a Tirthika (Mu-stégs-pa, in Tibetan) or a brahmanist 


Leaf 177. ‘Sukxva at Mnyan-yod (Sans. Shrave 
of a mother ;—the circumstances preceding and followin 






i.) The murder 


advice given to the matricide by the Tirthikas (that he should throw — 
himself into fire—take or swallow poison,—precipitate himself from a 


steep place, or strangle himself by a rope.) In his confusion, he takes 
refuge in the monastery of Suixya's disciples ; hears there accidentally from 


the mouth of @ priest reading, that “he who opposes good actions to a 





committed crime, niay shine even in this world like the sun and moon, after 
having escaped from acloud.” He repents, and, that he may yet efface the — 
horrors of his crime by good actions, he resolves to take the religious | 
character :—he dots so, and, ina short time by his earnest application, he 
arrives at great perfection. S#ixyva is informed by the priests of his Being 


a matricide, orders him to be expelled, and makes a rule that no matricide 
is to be admitted into that order ; and that thenceforth they should always 


household stuff) ‘and im good fare; but we excel them in religion and 
good morals.”—To enjoy both in tlicir proper places he purposes to make 


5 ies various 
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ask a new comer whether he is a murderer of his mother. The farther 
adventures of the same matricide related ;—his death and his new birth, 
first in hell, (Zeaf 179,) and afterwards in heaven amongst the gods, 

Leaf 183 to 188. The murder of a father ;—circumstances that pre- 
ceded and followed it, (told in the same manner, and nearly in the same 
words as above, in regard to the murder of a mother.) 

Leaf 188. Suf{xyva at Maydn-yod (Sans. Shravasti.) The edicts of 
the kings of Magadia and Kosala (when they adopted Buddhism) that in 
their realms no robbery should be committed. Robbers, if detected, are to 
beexpelled from their country, and restoration of damage to be made from 
the king’s treasury. Robbe ries ani murders committed on the confines of 
Moagadha and Kotolas—some traders, that have escaped, go to the king of 
Kosala, and inform him of the event :—the king sends his troops ; the rob- 
bers are defeated ; some escape; some are killed; sixty taken alive and 
brought to the king, together with the things and effects found with them. 
The examination of the robbers by the king—their answers. They are put 
to death, one escapes when carried to the place of execution, takes his 
refuge in a monastery of the priests of Suikya, enters into the religious 
order. He is found afterwards to have been a robber, and the murderer of 
an Arhan (Saint.) The circumstances of that detection ;—a rule is made 
that thenceforth no murderer of an Arhan shall be received into the 
religious order, and that they shall ask of s overy new comer whether he is a 
murderer of an Arhan. er 

| Leaf 190. Nvv'-vin-Hx'nor (Sans Uriua) sdk of SHARYA whether 
one, who has caused divisions amongst the priests, is to be received into 
their religious order. Nosuch shall be admitted :—likewise, no one shall 
be reeeived into the order, who with an ill intention to a Tathégata has 
shed blood ;—nor any that may previously haye fallen off, by having 
committed any of the four great crimes, 

Leaf 191. Allsuch persons as have any defect in. their bodys mem- 


bers or limbs, aréeprohibited feomest imission into the religious order of 
P 
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Suikva. They are thus specified: one with a maimed hand or foot, one 
without lips, one having a cicatrized body, too old, too young, lame or crip- 
ple, blind, having maimed fingers, crooked, a dwarf, having a goitre, dumb, 
deaf, leaning on a staff in walking, creeping or crawling, having swollen 
feet with corrupt matter in them, effeminate, broken under burden or by 
much travelling, &e. leaf 193. | 

With this concludes the subject of entering into the religious order of 
Snikva, entitled in Tib. the zy egq ayaa rab-lu- sbyeg: sah Oats Sans. 
Pravrajita vastu, 

From tea’ 193 to 335, inclusive, is occupied with the description 
of the magqc> Gso-sbyong, confession “or self-emendation, and general 
pplication, SHAxva at Rajagriha. The celebration of the confession, or 
wonent a snes at the end of every half month, i. e./at every new and 
full moon :--oceasion of its being ordained,;—preparations thereto ;—rites and 
ceremonies thereof, /eaf 195. Explanationof the term hdug-pa, @35'4, sitting, 
and meditating, or abstract meditation, (47x rval-hbyor.) The priests 
of Suixya carry to excess the giving themselves to abstract- medita- 

on. leaf 201. Five sorta of giantis (plates of mixed metal to be struck 
instead of bells)—for what use. leaf 202. Praying and the recitation of 
the Pratimoksha Sutra, or So-sor-t har-pahi-mdo, 

The great court-yard for the celebration of the feast of confession 
Carina, a brahman. His scruples about whether he should go or not 
to that festival. On the exhortation of Saixy® he goes there. . Desig- 
nation of the place for the reception of the great congregé tion, 
officiating priesti ‘The terms he uses in addressing the 
Garbs or garments which the priests are permitted to take with As into 
the congregation. Description of the smaller court-yard) or enclosure, 
leaf 219. Instructions for reciting the Pratimoksha Sitra (or the tract on 
emancipation), How to intercede for any priest who may have been 
arrested or taken, on this day, by the king, by the robbers,,or by the 
enemy: ‘Then follow several instructions, how to celebrate this great day 
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of confession elsewhere, /eqf 335. And thus ends the second part. of 
the Pinaya vaste, on confession or general supplication. 

From leaf 335 to 357 is the Dgag-deyéhi-Gzhi sqersaené. 
The enumeration of immoral acts or faults, Censure thereof. Reproof 
and prohibition of immoral actions. A reprover or censor is elected 
for that purpose. Several instructions given, how to perform the. office 
of a reprover or censor of manners, rites and ceremonies. 

From leaf 357 to 378 is the Deyar-gyi-Gzehi sexam§. On 
summering, or passing the summer. Suikya at Mnydn-yod (Sans. Shré- 
vastt). The occasion of establishing the custom of making a vow for pass- 
ing the three months of the summer at a certain place, without leaving it 
even, for a single night—for what purpose it was ordained. Several 
instructions, concessions, restitutions, and exceptions. The manner in 
which they passed that season. Mutual compliments after the return of 
the priests to their respective colleges or monasteries. Several questions 
and answers how they have passed the summer. 

From. /eaf 378 to 408, or the end of this yolume, and in the 
beginning of the next volume (from /eaf 1 to 10), contained the Ko-lpags- 
kyi-Gzhi, *yaweaa, or, the subject of leather or skin. 

The story of Gro-Bzuin-sxves, his birth, his growing up, his 
voyage at sea:—is received into the religious order by K&rvina 
(residing at. t+34 Rdo-chan) ;—arrives at great peuieation: (leaf 396.) 
Several serts of. skimp or eather -are enumerated. His _ private 
audience at Sufknya’s. Kirvina’s. comp iaiientary ildheak to SHAkyva, 
presented by him:—Suixva'’s answer thereto, /eaf 405. Permission 
(to the disciples of Suixya) to use a vehicle or : carriage ;—the 
occasion or circumstance. of that permission;—excesses in the use of 
carriages ;—they are prohibited, except to the old, the weak and the 
sick, 





Leaf 406. Leave (to the disciples of Suixya) to acquire a practice 
in swimming ;—oeeasion of that leave being given ;—excesses made in 
that practice. Indecencies committed in the Ajirapati river. They are 
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prohibited from touching any woman ;—they may not save even one that 
has fallen into the river ;—modification of the former prohibitive precepts. 
Leaf 407. They are prohibited from seizing a cow by the tail, in 
swimming over a river ;—occasion thereof. They may seize the tail of a fine 
elephant, fine horse, bull, buffalo, and y4k, but they must at the same 
time make use of a leather bag (glove?) Improprieties committed with the 
leather bags. They are prohibited from wearing wooden shoes (shing-gi- 
meh‘ hil-lham) ;—occasion of that prohibition. They are permitted to wear 
them in their own houses ;—what was the reason thereof. What to do with 
the wooden shoes presented (or offered) to them by the people. Leaf 408. 
The first volume of the Du/vd terminates here. Note: The scenes 
ofthe transactions it contains, and indeed of the whole Dulvd, are repre- 
sented to have been, with a few exceptions, Réjagriha in Magadha, and 
Shrévasti in Kosala, or more properly the groves near those cities. 


THe ® (Aha) on seconp votume or THe Dulvd. 


_ This volume contains 563 leaves. It is divided into 30 parts or books 
(xa¥ Bam-po) or from the 25th to the 54th book inclusive. 

From feaf 1 to 10 is the continuation of the Ko-lpags-Gzhi 
Ayay ‘ha, of the first volume, or the treatise on leather or hide; or, 
in general, on the priests being allowed to wear shoes. In the Index, 
the subject of the whole volume is said to be on medicaments. But 
there is very little on that subject, except from the 10th to the 40th leaf: 

From leaf 1 to 10. Several sorts of shoes (Meh hil-lham) of the reli- 
gious class are enumerated, together with the stories of their being brought 
into use and prohibited afterwards by Saixya. Such are those made of 
reed leaves (smyug-lo); of the fibres of the munja grass; of thread or 
yarn ( srad-bu), &c. — 

From /eaf 10 to 19. Suf{kya in the grove near Shrdvasti.. On medicine 
and drugs prepared from the roots, stalks or stems, leaves, flowers, fruits 
or nuts, juices or sap, and gums of certain plants and trees. Nuts of an 
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acrid taste, as that of the Amra tree, Arura, Skyurura, and Parura. Kinds 
of salt. Stories of particular diseases and maladiés. What sort of medi- 
cament was prescribed by the physicians for each disease:—how such 
medicaments were permitted by Suixya to be used. Permission given by 
Suixyva to his disciples to keep always with them a certain quantity of 
medicine (previously consecrated or blessed.) What gave occasion to that 
leave. Medicaments to be used daily, at a certain period of the day, for 
seven days, through one’s whole life :—diet in meat and drink. Leaf 15, 
medicament for the eye. The story of a madman. Stories of particular 
meat or flesh having been used by the disciples of Suixva, in the time of 
famine. Prohibitions 8 against such practice. | 

Leaf 19. Suikxva enters from Késhi into Vurdnasi. The story of a 
Tribune's (headman’s) wife there—her piety and her former moral. merits. 

Leaf 27. The king of Magadha (Surenrxa Viomasina) pays a visit 
to Sufkya in a grove near Rdjagriha, and begs his acceptance of an 
entertainment for three months with every thing necessary for nia and 
his train or suite. \. 

Leaf 30. The story of a priest suffering from hemorrhoids (piles) 
Haughty and malignant behaviour of the king's physician to that person, 
though he was sent by the king to cure him :—he called Suixyva also the 
son of a female slave. His punishment, 

Leaf 33-34. Names of the six Bi tae it aie or capitals: aoe en- 
tral India, as 1. Tib. Mitjan-yod, ast! 2. Tih. Gnas-Be 
Sans. Séketfna. 3. Tib. and Sans. Varénasi. “4. Tb. Yangs-pa- wee 
Sans, Vaishali. 5. Tib. and Sans. Champa. 6. Tib. Reyal-pohi-k’hab, 
Sans. Raéjagriha. | 

Leaf 34-35. What sort of medicament was employed by Kun- 





~ Dean-vo (A'xanpa) in curing Suixva in a disease. The ell of 


Ganc-Po, leaf 40. ie 
Leaf 80 to 87. The king of Magadha( Lus- He’ acs-mant-pu-MA-S ¥ Es- 


Dera) invites Suixva into Réjagriha, With what solemnity he receives 
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him. The procession of the sage thither together with his train; the 
order thereof, and to what things it has been likened. Several miracles 
or prodigies that happened at his entrance into that city. 

Leaf 83. The king of Magadha afterwards pays a visit to SHAKYA and 
begs him to accept of an offer of entertainment for himself and suite during 
the three sai of the winter, with all — mae should be eet — 
utensils.) 

Leaf 83. Suixva is invited afterwards (on the occasion of an epide-_ 
mie malady) to Yanys-pa-chan (Sans. Vaishali, hod. Allahabad). A chief | 
man in that city, in a dream, is admonished by the gods, that they 
should implore the aid. of Gautama, They consult about it, and send an 
embassy to him, At the requést of the envoys from Vaishali, the king of 
Magadha permits Spixya to visit their city, provided that they shall treat 
him in the same manner as he has been treated in Réjagriha ; form of 
éalutation or compliment used by the envoys from Vaishal:. 

Leaf 120 to 182. Upon Suixya’s arrival at Yangs-pa-chan he is, 
first of all, invited and entertained by Amra-skvonc, a rich courtesan, 
whose residence was without the city, in a grove. Afterwards’ he 
is entertained by the citizens, who were of the . Lichabyi race; 
(they seem to have been republicans.) Their splendid dresses, horse 





furniture, carriages and chariots, &c., &c. This city is frequently com- 
pared by Swixva to the residence of the gods, where Indra presides. 
Kun-poan-vo (A'wanpa) directed by Suixva, advancing to the gate of 
the city, solemnly ‘utters several mantras or set of forms of charms (in 
Sanscrit) for purifying the city from all evil spirits, and causing to cease 
the epidemic malady. The charms begin thus: “ Vasirata” (four times 
repeated) —* Munchata" (twice) —* Nirgachch'hata” (four times) —&e., and 
are followed by benedictory verses for the prosperity of the city, 9” 
“Leaf 132. On quitting that city, SHAKYA passed through seve- 
ral other places in his’ peregrination, and relates to Kux-pGan-vo (Sans. | 
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A'nanpDA) their ancient history—makes several reflections on them, and in 
many places gives instructions to those that visit him. 

From /eaf 155 to 192, is contained the story of the meeting of Panwa 
sNVING-PO with Saikva. This celebrated brahman hearing of Suikya’s 
being in the neighbourhood on his peregrination, sends to him one of his 
principal disciples (Ma-spve), of great acquirements, with several old 
bralimans of respectable character, to learn through them, whether itbe true 
what is rumoured respecting the accomplishments of Gautama, and 
whether he has really all the characteristic signs of a sage. The conduct 
of Ma-spue, and his conversation with SHixya or Gautama. He calls 
those of the SuAnya race upstarts, or such as are known but of late 
Vg da-byung,) leaf 160. Suixya tells him the origin of the Saixya 
race, as also that of the family of Ma-snuc. He is much ashamed, and 
cannot return any answer to SuAxva; but is comforted, and afterwards 
begs for instruction. Then the teacher tells him the tenor and contents of 
the doctrine of a Buddha; and the several moral duties both of the Brah- 
man and the Bauddha priests, which they should observe and perform religi- 
ously. He afterwards relates many superstitious customs, and declares that 
every true BGraliman and Bauddha priest should desist from all such. 

After the return of Ma-spuc, Papma-snyinc-ro hearing of his hav- 
ing been unable to answer Gavrama, was so much displeased that he 
smote him with his shoes on the head, and would have gone immediately 
himself to Gavrama, had it not been too late in the evening... The next day 
mounting a carriage, and taking with him many prepared victuals, he 
visits Gautama, is much satisfied with his conversation, and arranges a 
mode of salutation and return whenever they should happen to meet in the 
street; He assigns as the reason. thereof, that courteous ceremonies area 
mode of maintaining respect and renown amongst their followers. 

Leaf’ 192.. Terms of salutation; those in which men of quality 
orrank send their compliments, and ask after a friend’s health by 
their messengers or servants. A full enumeration of the terms is given, 
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in which the King of Kosala, Gsat-royan sends his compliments to Gav- 
rama. (The catalogue occurs many times in the Ka-cyur, and is also 
introduced into the Sanscrit and Tibetan Vocabulary.) 

Leaf 193. The King of Kosala, Gsau-rGva., pays a visit to GAUTAMA 
—nasks him about several things:—what difference there is between the four 
castes? Gautama replies to the King so as to lead his own mind to 
the conclusion, that there is really no difference between the four castes. 
He asks him afterwards whether there exist gods,—whether the god 
Brauma does really exist ?—The answer contains several modifications, and 
declares, if the king means such gods as have — fleshly passions, and 
which delight in injuring and hurting others, there are none of that kind. 

From» leaf, 201, ln. Réjagriha, and in several other places,.at dif- 
ferent occasions, SAkKYA gives many moral instructions, citing instances 
or parables. 

From leaf 214. The story of Yuu-2x'Hor-skvono—how he enters 
into the religious order—his reflections—moral instructions to his parents. 
af 240, SHAKYA, peccmpa ce by GNOD-sBYIN-LAG-NARDORJE 
convents foamy tative Demhuohindiasee | i 

Leaf 290. Account of Dcan-vo, a nddthert, with five hundred others 
entering into the religious order. 








Leaf 302. Suixya, visiting several places, tells to Kun-pGan-vo _ 
their ancient history, and whence they derived their names. 
Tema 303. The -dcing Gso-Suvonc-xr'Hacs (Sans. Utphoshadia) 





vedLeaf 206. Fae ee ines x sel ys IE nnd 
From Jeaf 327 to 390. Fragments of history of several universal 


monarchs, (Sans. Chakravartt.) 
Leaf 390, The story of Nor-Bzancs, a sal prince, and “of 


Yiv-Hr'uroo-ma (the heart ravishing) his mistress. This contains many 
fine poetical descriptions and ingenious verses expressive of an affectionate 
mind ; it is a kind of romance or fairy story. 
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From leaf 408. Several anecdotes are told by Sakkya, to show the 
fruits and consequences of the merits and demerits of several individuals in 
former generations. He relates to the king of Kosala his own ‘acts— 
how he arrived at Bodhisatwa, and the many benefits he afterwards endea- 
voured to bestow upon all animal beings. This division abounds in judi- 
cious sayings, and moral maxims :—apologues or moral tales—their epee 
cation,—virtue and vice depicted in lively colours. 

From Jeaf'496. On the request of Kunx-Doan-vo (A‘sanpa,) his 
principal attendant, addressed to him in verse, SaXkyva relates (also in 
verse, ) the acts which he has s Reesenen from a very remote age to arrive at 
the state of a Bodhisatwa. pe Ss 

Leaf 505. Snikyva, Seance with 500 Arhans, visits, in a miraculous 
manner, the great lake Ma-dros ( Manassarovéra) in the north. 

Leaf 506. The four great rivers that take their rise there :—the Ganga, 
Sindhu, Pakshu, and Sita. 

From 508 to 563, or to the end of the volume, as also from /eaf" 1 to 20, 
in the next or 3d volume. On the bank of the Ma-dros lake. Suikya, 
and 36 persons of his principal disciples, tell (in verse) the course of their 
lives in former generations—or the consequences of good and bad actions. 
End of the 2nd volume. 





THe Sep (orn 4) votumMe or THE Dulvd,  -9 
Comprising 478 leaves, from the 55th to the 82nd book or section, inclusive. 


General Contents. The latter part of the subject of “ medicaments” 
in the 2nd volume. Ongarbs or garments—mats, spreading cloths; Aaw- 
shambhi: works or moral actions—Dmar-ser-chan, the inward man, or man- 
alteration (regeneration). Omission or the leaving off, of the celebration of 
the confession, or general supplication. Dispute or quarrel Fo ee 
of the subject “ of causing divisions amongst the priests,” ~~~ 

From /Jeaf 1 to 20. The continuation of SHixyva’s narration of his 
former births. The story of Bzanc-mo and PADMA-aTSA-LAG, a cour- 

Rk 
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tezan and her gallant, in the time of the king Ts’HANc-snvin (Sans. 
Brahmadatta) in Vardnasi, cited by Suixyva and applied to himself. 
He tells his disciples, why he mortified his body for six years ;—whiat was 
the cause thereof in his former lives. His disciples ask him several 
things, whence comes such and such a blemish or misfortune in his 
present life—he tells them his former immoral actions, and says that they 
are the consequences of these. The story of IDGAH-skyonc, an ascetic, a 
good moralist, leaf 14. 
Leaf 20. Swhxva, after his return from the Ma-dros lake to Shré- 
vasti together with the 500 Arhans, is invited and entertained by Sa-ca, 
(Ri-pacs Hopstx-ay1-ma) a lady. His instructions to her at that oceasion, 
\ Leaf 21.” On his peregrination in Kosala, Suixya is invited and en- 
tertained by the Brahmans and landholders of the town T/igs-pa-chan, 
The request of 500 Yidags (fancied beings representing the condition 
of a miser) made to him. His answer to them—their excuses. His reflee~ 
tions (in verse) on the wrong judgments of men—that “men are asligenes 
of those things of which etd re cae hot t to be ashamed, and vice versa.’ 








Vidags. 
Leaf 23. Dispute amongst the citizens of that Si cet Gav- 

rama and his disciples are covetous or not. ‘They are tried by an enter- 

tainment, and are found to be moderate in their wishes and temperate in 


invited and tried ; but they are found to be the contrary of the former. 
Leaf 24. The use of pwram or buram (molasses) is permitted to his 
disciples. How Smra-/pon-kyi-Sen-ce was enlightened and became an 
Arhan. He is declared-by SuAxyva to be the chief of those who are enlight- 
ened by using agreeable things. Leaf 24. 
Leaf 25. From Spong-byed, Suixva goes to Yangs-pa-chan, (Sans, 
Vaishali) and takes up his lodgings without the city in a house on the 
bank of the Ape-poad (Tib. Spréhu-rdsing-gi-Hgram.) The citizens make’ 
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a law that none of them shall invite Sutkya privately to a dinner, but 
they shall treat him publicly ; since he will not remain long enough there, 
to be invited by them successively. Nor-cwan, a rich citizen, having no 
notice of that established law, invites Sufxva privately. The same do 
also his wife, his son, and his daughter-in-law, on the three next follow- 
ing days—/eaf 26 to 31. The citizens wish to punish him—how he. ob- 
tains their pardon—his riches—he, and his whole family, take refuge with 
Buddha, or adopt Buddhism. Their former religious and moral merits, 
leaf 32. The story of Me'-roc-p'nrenc-rzcyup-Mn’nan, at Vardnast, 
applied to Nor-cHas and his family. 

Leaf 35. On the occasion of a famine, the priests of Sa{«yva are per- 
mitted to cook for themselves :—difficulties about where to cook. The 
ten places in which they may not prepare their victuals. What the physi- 
cian prescribes to a sick priest, How permission is obtained from Suf«ya, 
and how he makes use of the medicament—leaf 36-37. How a proper 
place is chosen and rendered fit for cooking for a priest. 

Leaf 37-38. Swikyvaat Yings-pa-chan. The use of flesh, with what 
restriction it is permitted to his disciples. 

Leaf 38. At Shrdvasti, in the time of a famine, the Bauddha priests 
suffering from hunger are much dejected. Several concessions granted to 
them by Sufkyva. | 

Leaf 40. At Mnyan-yod (Sans. Shrévasti) the Brahmans and the 
laymen complain, that the priests of Saixva will not accept of séveral 
things which they are willing to offer them, to acquire moral merits for their 
' future happiness—SuAxyva gives them permission. 

Leaf 40-41. The sickness of Su&ruii-ne—the physician's ee 
tion —Mavoan-ov1-nv’ s endeavour to procure that medicine. 

+ Leaf 42 to 45. The story of Lue and Bzanc-svep—their READ 
—family—their great qualities :—Saikva_ is proceeding to visit them— 
the malice of the Mu-stegs-chan, (Sans. Tirthika) sect; Sukkva’s enemies, 
to prevent his entrance :—by what means he enters into that place. 
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ro 48. How a priest may give his benediction to any quantity of 
physic for seven days, to be used by such persons as are pure of life. 
Several concessions from SHikva to sick persons, in their diet. 

Leaf 50. Several anecdotes that happened at Fardnasi, in the time 
of a famine, that was foretold to continue for 12 years, on account of there 
being no rain. 

Leaf 53. The wonderful effects of alms-giving to a holy man or 
Rishi, or the consequences of religious and moral merits in former lives. 
Sufkyva is in a place called Udwma, His lectures to the (fabulous) 
four great kings, residing on the Ri-rab (Sans. Sumeru, or Meru.) He 
recommends his doctrine to the care of those four great kings or gods, and 
to that of Hod-srung, to defend. it after his death. They all promise him 
that they will defend it, leaf 57: He tells his disciples the former moral 
merits of those four great kings or gods. 

Leaf 59-60. SuXkva is presented with eight sorts of liquor or drink, 
by a Rishi, called Kenani-bu (the son of Kena,) he tells his disciples the 
use and medical, uartaee, at them. aye i ose or hermit (Sans, 
Rishi) together | pupils, becomes the disciple of Suixya, 
The son of Kena also tite a leeccaaed Suixva ad his disciples (with 
a dinner) enters into their religious order, together with his pupils. To 
whose care these young pupils are committed by SuXsya for instruction, 
how they are qualified in a short time, leaf 62. 

Leaf 64 to 71. Eulogium on Sadaxis qualities by Kenant-sv, leaf 
71. The story of two monks, (¢ religious: pail ine eer 
barbers, at Kasi. rpm i 

Leaf 72. SuAdkyva, from Gyad-yul, goes to Sdig-chan, is invited and 
entertained there publicly, according to the measures the citizens had 
taken previously in his behalf. 

Leaf 74-75.. Stories of several entertainments to Su kxva and hisdisci- 
ples. Leaf 76. The story of a man bitten by a snake, how he isoured. The 
Bidya Mantra also is exhibited ; ‘(it seems to consist of significant ee 
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, “i 
words,) in three lines. Ancient fables are told and applied to present 
circumstances, | . 

Leaf 78. Here ends the subject on medicaments, and commences 
that on the garments of thé priests. 

The story of Dum-nu, a minister (of state) and his king Hruacs- 
sKYES-PO, in Lws-Hp'hags, (Sans. Videha.) Dumeu escapes to Yangs- 
pa-chan (Allahabad) and settles there. He first declines to give his 
advice in the assembly of the people there, but afterwards renders them 
great service by his prudent counsél. 

Leaf 80 to 83. Three tribes of the Lichabyis at Yangs-pa-chan: 
martiages prohibited between different tribes. The beforementioned Dum- 
BU ismade chief tribune there, (Sdé-Dpon), and after his death his second 
son. His elder son retires to Réjagrika in Magadha, to Vimnasina. 
This king marries, on his recommendation, the daughter of his brother at 
Ye angs-pa-chan, 

Leaf 87. The story of Asra-Skyvone-ma, a celebrated harlot at 
Yangs-pa-chan. Leaf’ 90 to 92. Vineaskra’s amours with her—a son is 
born, and sent afterwards to the king to Réjagriha—he is named Gyxon- 
NU-H#J1GS-MED (the intrepid youth.) | 

Leaf 92. Vimpasina commits adultery with the wife of a chief mer- 
chant at Rdjagriha—the circumstances thereof—a son is 3, bora apo 
to him—he is. called “ HTsi0-YED-Gzu¢ <-nus-Gsos". Lea, 
education of the two natural sons of WV faeetnas They wid to learn some 
art or handicraft—Ho1cs-men learns carpentry, and HrsHo-nyvep 
studies physic. The latter after having made great progress in his 

art, goes to Rdo-Hjog (Sans. Taxashilé, the Taxila of Ptolemy 2) to learn 

~ there the opening of the cranium (Alad-pahi thod-pa lbyed-pahi dpyad, . 

a5 yO Byer Qe"y S's gs) froma celebrated physician—his genius and great 

- abilities—several instances of his dexterity and learning, his integrity 
» and great experience in the art of physic. Leaf 104. He acquires great : 

_. Fenown by treating several diseases successfully :—is declared, at three 
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different times, the prince of all the physicians, by the king of Magadha. 


- Leaf 107-108. Medical science :—his meeting with Suikva—his inprove- 


ment in curing the diseases both of the body and of the mind. 

Leaf 111 to 114. The disciples of Suikva are permitted to wear three 
pieces of religious clothing of a dark red colour, for distinction’s sake :—what 
gave occasion to that permission—instruction how to prepare those garments. 

From leaf 114. Thestory of Sa-Ga-mA, a young girl from Champa, 
married ‘afterwards to the son of a chief officer at Shrévasti in Kosala. 
Her modest and prudent conduct :—description of modest and of impudent 
women ; she is represented as the model of modest, prudent, wise, frugal, and 
in Many respects accomplished women. Her mother's enigmatical instruc- 
tion to her with respect to her future conduct, when about to be married. 
Leaf 124-125. Explication of those enigmatical terms. “Her father-in- 
law expresses himself thus: “Your mother has been wise in having given 
you such enigmatical instructions, but you are more wise than she in hay- 
ing 1 Uta and practised her enigmatical advice.” 

‘Leaf 126. Sa-Ga-ma is proclaimed the mother of Ri-pacs-apsin and 
vu sister of Gsau-rGvat, the king of Kosala. A Vihar is founded in her 
name;—she is delivered of thirty-two eggs, from which thirty-two young 
boys come forth :—their adventures—they are destroyed by the king of 
Kosala, and their heads sent in a basket to Sa-ca-ma their mother. 





' Leaf 129 to 131. Suixya’s lessons to the king of Kosala on that subject, 
SA-Ga-MA‘s former moral and religious merits, as also the demerits of her 
thirty-two sons, told a and applie + + th 

Leaf 133. The story’of Ri-pacs-sco, an astrologer. His ill-grounded 
prognostication—he becomes a disciple of Sadkva—is convineed of the 
absurdity of his astrological predictions. 

Leaf 135. Sa-ca-ma at Shrévasti invites and entertains Suixya with 


ive 








his suite. Among other offern 
for the monks and nuns (or male and female religious persons) to make 
bathing clothes of them, since she had been informed that they bathed naked. — 


gs she presents some pieces of cotton cloth, 
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SHikva at Yangs-pa-chan—recommends to his disciples to be clean in 
ther bedding and clothes, and to make a proper use of the offerings 
made to them by their faithful followers or hearers, 

Leaf 141. They are ordered to keep clean mattrasses (or couches to 
sitand lie on)—excesses in ;—restrictions;—itch, leprosy—how to treat such 
priests as are infected by those diseases. 

Leaf 142, What sorts of religious garments are permitted by Suixya 
to lus disciples. Some of them wish to wear such and such garments, of 
such and such colours: to wear turbans; others to go naked. SHAKYA 
tells them the impropriety and indecency of the latter and prohibits it 
absolutely ; and, rebuking them, adds, that sucha garb, or to go naked, 
is the characteristic sign of a Mu-stegs-chan (Sans. Tirthika.) 

Leaf 143to 147. A moral tale on impudence; several prohibitions 
respecting the dress of the priesthood ; gifts must be divided, equally among 
the priests—exceptions—many impostures committed. _ 

. Leuf 147 to 152. The story of two foolish old monks—how they were 
deceived by a certain Nye-pGan (Sans. Upa-nanda) illustrated by a moral 
tale characterising the idiot and the crafty or impostor, leaf 153. Other 
stories of Upa'nanpa’s imposture. 

Leaf 162. The death of Nve-noaun, (Sans, Upa-nanda,) His immense 
riches. Measures taken by the king to secure for himself part of that treasure. 
He renounces afterwards every pretension, hearing of Su{xya’s representa- 
tion to him, made by Kun-acan-vo, (Sans. A’nanda.) The whole substance 
(thirty thousand srang or fola of gold,) was divided at first amongst the whole 
body of priests at Shrévasti, but afterwards the priests of all the six cities of 
Central India, (as, of Sakelana, Varanasi, Vaishali, Champa, and Réjagriha) 
having alleged their claims, were admitted all to share with them, leaf’ 164, 
_ The ceremony with which it is divided, /eaf 165. A moral tale on coyetous- 
ness, told by Suikya and applied to the above described Nyg-pGan._ 

Leaf 166. How to divide the effects of deceased religious persons; 
several stories on the soblect intormxes with moral tales,mostly relating 





~ to Shravasti. 
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Leaf 185. Here ends the shia “on the garbs or garments of the 
religious persons” (Gos-kyi-Gzhi,) and follows:that “ on mats and spreading 
cloths” (Sra-Brhkyang.) | 

Leaf 186. Several religious persons after having passed the three ~ 
months of the summer at Sdéketdna (Tib. Guas-Behas), go to Shravashi 
to pay their respects to SuAxva, who had summered there. They went 
thither much tired on account of the jangal, morasses, and great heat on 
iheir road, and were covered with dust. The use of Sra-Brkyang (any cloth 
or thing to spread on the ground, for sitting and lying on, or a mat) is 
permitted by Suixva. Several ceremonies; of what, how to prepare, and 


~~ 


how to use them, Jea/’ 200. 

From leaf 200 to 219. Kaushdmbhi (a city); (SH Any sai eacsre 
Idan-gyi-kun-dgah-ra-va, or ion: Glos havatyéréma) ; several priests at 
Yangs-pa-chan, well read or versed in the Hdul-va, Mdo, and Ma-mo, go to 
Kaushémbhi and dispute with the priests of that place, who were likewise well 
versed in those scriptures; thence many disputes and quarrels upon various 
points, for twelve years;—they are rejected by the citizens, on account of their 
conduct. They will no longer give them alms. They repair to SuAkyva at 
Shrdvasti, are ill received by him, and not admitted till they have repented, 
confessed their faults, and have begged pardon for them. 

Leaf 219 to 229. Stories of the misconduct of some. religious per: 








sons; discussions on what is lawful and unlawful, (or against religious 
discipline,) in the common practices of the priests. 

- Leaf 229 to 272. Stories of several priests, that had violated the esta- 
blished rules of discipline—the proceedings of the priesthood against them ;_ 
several priests of the Dmar-ser-chan band at Shrdvasti—the cause of 
many quarrels and disputes among tlie priests. Suixva’s orders, how 
such persons are to be admonished of their misbehaviour, and treated by 
the community. Leaf 235 to 239, LEGS-LDAN, a priest, on account of 
his several faults, is rebuked solemnly in the congregation—begs par- 
don, and obtains it—the circumstances thereof. Leaf 239. The faults of 
two other priests (J7cro-yayvocs, and Nar-so) are enumerated: they are 
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ejected from the community ;—under what. conditions may such again be 
received. The story of Hcu’nar-xa a dissolute priest. 

Leaf 272 to 291, The Gang-sag-gi-Gzhi or “on the inward man.” 
The recollection of any committed fault or sin, the confession of it to any 
priest.’ Alteration or self-emendation—time granted for one's repentance by 
the congregation of the priests. The rites and ceremonies of obtaining par- 
don for one’s smaller sins or faults. Several instances of committed, and 
afterwards confessed, sins or faults. | 

Leaf 291 to 298. The Spo-vahi-Gzhi “on the changing of one’s 
self,” after committing sins or faults, and on nie gece od to ask the 
priests’ forgiveness, | a es 
Leaf 298 to 306. The ciapaesah the putting aside or 
leaving off the feast of the confession. (There are several passages des- 
eriptive of the general degeneration and corruption of the priests.) 

Leaf 306 to 365. The Gnas-mal-eyi-Gzhi on lodging and bedding 
(or dwelling place, utensils, furniture, &c.) The circumstances of several 
establishments (called in Tib. Gtsug-lag-k’hang; Sans. Vihar or Bihar) 
bemg made for Suixya and his disciples, especially a large one at 
Shrévasti, in Kosala, by a rich landholder.* Many rules and instrac- 
tions respecting religious discipline. 

Leaf 365 to 418. The Résod-pahi-Gzhi, on disputes and quarrels of 
the monks—several instances thereof, with their circumstances. 

— Leaf 418t0478. To theend, of the volume is the Dg?-hiiun- 





pahi-Gzhi, “the causing of divisions among the priests,” Ca" the” Neiicral 


subject is stated on the 418th /eaf; but there is nothing to be found of 
that kind.) Baa 
Deaf 418-419, Is a specification of the names of the persons whiose 
histories are’ about to be mentioned, Names of several ee universal 
monarchs (Chakravartt?) in ancient India. a 
From leaf 419 to 446. The (fabulous) history of the Smtnil ace, told 


by Mavoatyana. The circumstances thereof (Suixya being at a certain 
T 
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time in the Nyagrodha Vihar, near Capilavastu, the inhabitants of the 
Shaka race, desirous to know the origin and history of their nation, go in 
great number to him, and request of him to acquaint them with the 
history of their origin, that they may satisfy others on the subject. 
Suixyva directs MaveAuyana, one of his principal disciples, to tell them 
their origin, in an instructive manner, and he himself lies down to sleep 
during the narration.) MAuGALYANA addresses the inhabitants thus: 
Jescendants of Gauvrama! (Tib. Gohulama-iag),” and commences his 
narration by telling them, how the world. was renewed after its for- 
mer destruction. How the animal beings were successively propagated. 
The origin and causes of the different kinds, sexes, colours, qualities—their 
degeneration. The. origin of property, laws, magistrates, universal mo- 
father of Suixva, Here ends the narration of MavoaLvana. SHARYA 
much approves it, and recommends to the hearers to keep it im their 
memory. The rest of the volume, from leaf 446 to 478 contains the circum- 
stances of the birth and education of Suixva. His bodily and intellec- 
tual accomplishments :—his several acts or performances ;, his marriages 5 
his leaving his father’s house to live an ascetic life. Here ends the 5d 
volume of the Dulvd. | 











Tue 47H (on 5 NA) voLume or THE Dulvd, 
Containing 470 leaves, 27 parts or books, from the 83d to the 109th book, 
| inclusive. 

Subjects :—From leaf 1 to 22. The continuation of the circumstances 
that determined Suixya to take the religious character. His reflections 
on old age, sickness, death and» religious state. His seeing the wretched — 
condition of the agriculturists, or labouring class. A miracle with the 
shadow of a tree (the jambu tree), His marriages with Sa-amsHO-NA, 
Gracs-zpsix-mA, and Ru-pas-sxyes, The circumstances thereof. His — 
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earnest desire to take the religious character. The precautions which 
his father takes to prevent him from leaying the court—his wife’s and other 
dreams. His being exhorted (in verse) by Ivpra, Beaumd, and by other 
gods, to renounce the world: his replies—his exit or departure—the cir- 
cumstances thereof. His discourse with his groom (rpun-Pa)—his fine 
horse (Rta-meh'hog-Bsnags-ldan), leaf 22, 

Leaf 23. He commences his ascetic life. Leaf 24. He arrives at 
Rdjagriha, the king (Vimeaskra) observes his conduct, is much pleased 
with it; sends some.of his men to see who and what sort of man he is—they 
make their report. Afterwards the king himself with his officers pays a 
visit to him ;—their conversation (in verse), Suikyva tells him, that “ there 
is in the neighbourhood of the Himdlaya (or Kailésha, Tib. Gangs-ri) a 
country called Kosala, full of riches and grain or corn, inhabited by the 
Suikyvas, the descendants from Purim suine-pa (Sans. Insuwakv, of the 
Surya vansha or Angirdsa): that he is of the royal tribe, and that he has 
renounced all worldly desires, Jeaf’ 25. 

Leaf 26. He quits Réjagriha, goes to the Griddhrakute hill, and 
successively visits several hermits of different principles: is easily admitted 
by each, but seeing the absurdity of their tenets and practices, he leaves them 
soon: he out-does them all in their mortifying practices, hence he is styled 
Dge-sbyong-ch'hen-po, the great priest (Sans. Mahé Sramana.) 

Leaf 29, The mannerin which he giyes himself to Tasditation and 
performs his mortifications, on the banks of the river, 
leaf 38-39. He finds great delight in meditation, but, paiteiviing privation 
to be hurtful to his mental faculties, he resolves to make use of nourishing 
foods:—he is presented with a refined milk-soup by two maids, He is 
deserted by his five attendants on account of his new mode of living. 

Leaf 43. He proceeds to Rdo-rjé-Gdan (Sans. Vajrdésan. near the mo- 
dern Géya), gives himself to meditation, overcomes the devil, and finds the 
supreme wisdom—becomes a saint or Buddha; great joy in his father’s 
court upon hearing of his exalted state; why such names were given to 
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Ranvta and A’xanpa, his son and cousin, at Capilavdstu, who were born on 
the same night he became a saint, /eaf 51-52. 

Leaf 59. On the exhortation of Brana, the god of the universe, he 
resolyes to communicate his doctrine to others also, according to their 
capacities. He goes to Vardéaasi. Those five attendants, that had. left 
him lately, on account of his welfaring, being convinced of his perfections, 
first of all become his disciples. Afterwards the number of his followers 
rapidly increases. All sort of ascetics; menof different tribes and profes- 
sions go over to him and adopt the Buddhistic doctrine. There are in this 
volume several detailed accounts how such and such persons, at such and 
such places, have adopted his doctrine, Instructions. Compliments. The 
four truths. 

Leaf 106. The birth’ place of SuAxva‘snear: the. Himdlaya, on the 
bank of the Bhagirathi (Tib. Skal-ldan-shing-tta), not far from — 
vastu, (Tib. Ser-skya-Gzhi.) 

Leaf 107-8. The king of Magadha, Vimnasiza Suneniua, offers to 





Saixya and his priests a support in all necessary things, as long as he 


shall live, 


Leaf. 109; The five i insignia of royalty (of Viusaaiea)—t. An orna- 


mented pillow or throne. 2.An umbrella or parasol. 3, A sword. .4,4 
chowrie of cow-tail, the handle beset with jewels. 5. Particoloured shoes. 
Leaf’ 123, Terms for rousing or calling on the domestics, and giving 
them orders for making ready breakfast. 
cheat 128, sears et of tener cotallichnen tiie of several | tage 
Shednasli, i in + Kosala, bye a Miohlendhchiler Kent aie. ents is i ws 
thither—his journey—miracles that happened there at his arrival: - 
Leaf 142. The. king, of, Kosala, Gsan-rcva.,.- ina letter informs 
the king, Zas-Grsanc-ma (Sans, SUDHODANA) the father of S#Hikva, that 
his. son has found the food of immortality, with which he is recreating all 


men. His father, desirous to see him, sends several messengers to invite 
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him; they all enter into his religious order—not one returns even to give 
intelligence. At last, Cuan-xa, his minister, begs leave to go him- 
self, and bring intelligence to him. He promises that, in every case, he 
will certainly come back. With a letter from the king he repairs toSaixyva 
at Shrdévasti. He too becomes a convert to Buddhism, but he is per- 
mitted to go back, asa priest, to inform the king of these events, and to 
predict that in seven days he should see his son at Capilavistu. Suinva’s 
instructions to Cuar-Ka how he should behave himself at Capilavéstu, and 
answer. the king's inquiries, /eaf 144. Leaf 144. Comparison of great 
and small things. Preparations for the reception of Sufxya. 

grodia grove, sixteen large and sixty smaller rooms. SwHixya, with seve- 
ral of his disciples, goes to meet his father at Capilavdstw. 

Leaf 149. Description of their meeting—their mutual compliments 
and conversation (in verse), /eaf 150 to 152. Religious instruction :—the 
Shakya race adopts his religion, and from every family or house one per- 
son takes the religious character. The stories of several individuals of the 
family of SuHisya. Leaf 164, Nve-vhr-nx'Hor, a barber of the Shdkyas, 
enters into that religious order—acquires great perfection—he is the 
pretended compiler of the Dulvd class. 

Leaf 171. The history of Konupreya, one of the principal sani 
of Suikya, as also that of others. ‘ 

Leaf 242-8. Kun-Doau-vo (Sans. A’xanpa) is meee: ‘the chief dis- 
ciple of SHAkyA. 

Leaf 341. Lus-zP'nacs-maut-su Ma-sxves-Dora causes his father’s 
(Vimpasfea’s) death. By whom he is comforted in his great troubles or 
anxieties. 

Leaf 349. Luas-spvin or Luas-nyin, one of Suksyva's cousins—his 
great hatred and malice towards Saixya. Several instances quoted, and 
many moral tales told by Ssixya, and applied to himself and to this 
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Luas-seyrn,—or to any other individual; for under the name of Luas-spyrs 
(Sans. Devaparra), is frequently understood any malicious character, or 
wicked man. 

Leaf 392. The circumstances of Lnas-spvin's piieieaians to cause 
divisions among the disciples of SHixya. Several stories are told and 
applied to Luas-spyin and to Ma-sxves-Dora, the king of oe to 
show the ill consequences of bad morals. 

Leaf 417 to 449, Suikya’s moral mstructions to isin of Mag adhe, 
Ma-sk yes-Dera ; (many of them nearly in the same words as above, in 
the 2nd volume of the Dulyd, to Ma-spvs.) 

Leaf 449. Letas-snvin's further plots for injuring Gavrama (Suixya). 

Leaf 470. Here ends the subject of “ causing divisions amongst the 
priests ;” which terminates also the general subject of “religious disci- 
pline” Tib. Stdu/-va-Gzhi, Sans. Vinaya Vastu, 

These four volumes of the Du/va collection were translated from the 
Indian or Sanscrit language in the 9th century of our era, by SarvAyNyA- 
pEVA, VIpYA KARA PRABHA, and Dusnmakara, learned Pandits: the first 
and the third from Cashmir, the second from India; and by the Tib. 
Lotsiva, Bandé Deav-cvi-Luvun-ro. They were afterwards corrected and 








set in order by the Indian Pandit Vinvakara Prasna, and the Tib, aa 


Band: Drav- Barse'os, 
In the next four volumes of the Dwiva class, (from the Sth to the 8th 
_ inclusive, marked by the letters 2,4,F,q) is an enumeration of the several 


laws or rules, (Khrims) 253 in number, respecting the conduct of the 


priests (Dge-slong), and an explanation of those rules, in several detailed 
stories or parables, 


In the beginning of the Sth\(ors Cia) yolume, from leaf 1 t0.30, is _. 


the treatise on emancipation, os Rvitieoksha Sutra, Tib. So-sor-thar- 
pali-M do.) 











‘ 
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Contents of the Treatise on Emancipation. 
Adoration of the All-knowing, or salutation to Buddha—Praise and impor- 
tance of this Sira.—The several blessings arising from the practice of 
good morals.—Celebration of the confession ( Gso-shyong), on every 
new and full moon.—Rehearsal of the established rules or precepts, pro- 
nounced by the chief (or other officiating) priests—Exhortation to the 
priests to examine themselves and to confess their sins with a loud voice, if 


they have any.—The compendium or sum of the Buddhistic doctrine in one 


sida thus, in Tibetan: 
27 11 innit yr sua" arere y ‘ No vice is to be committed, 
rT SAV YLDT oo Virtae must pérfectly be practised, 
wer OR ‘Subdue entirely your thoughts. 
Qh aver Baya ds 1 This is the doctrine of Buddha,” 
On feaf 30th. Commendation of the Bauddha faith, in the following 
two Slokas: in Tibetan : (vol. 5, leaf 30.) 
1. “sen sai mT Sarnia 
 Qarge dar age day aaar 1 abana P sagaryne ak 
AE EYL EI US YT Ty SVASAWQy AWS BLL 
QQ Qe apa wow ay | ee 1 
In English : 
“ dArise, commence a new course of life—turn to the religion of Buddha, adie the 
host of the lord of death (the passions), that are Hike an —— in this pnd aot (the body), 


(oF conquer yomr. passions like, a0. an elephant eubd y thing ander.bis fect, in a muddy 
lake) ; ; whoever has lived a pure or chaste life, eenet to » the precept of this Dutea, shall 


be free from transmigration, and shall put an end to all his miseries.’ 








An assertion follows thatthe Pratimoksha Sitra has been recommended 
by each of the seven last Buddhas, who are styled here the seven Bauddha 
champions (Tib, Dpah-vo, Sans. Vira, Eng. Champion or Hero.) The 
hames of those seven Buddhas, on the 30th leaf, are thus given in 
Tibetan: 1. Raam-par-Gzigs, 2. Gtsug-tor-chan,. 3. Thams-chad-sk-yob. 
4. Hik’hor-va-Hjig. 5. Gser-Uhub. 6. EHod-srung. 7. Shakya-t'hub-pa. 


a 
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They correspond to the Sanscrit: 1. Vipashyi. 2. Sik'hi. 3. Vishwabhu. 
4. Kakutsanda. 5. Kanaka-muni. 6. Kdshyapa. 7. Shakya Muni. 
From the 30th leaf of the 5th (or 3 Cha) volume to the end of the 
8th (or 4, Nya) volume, is contained the “explanation of the religious 
discipline,” (Sans. Vinéya vibhanga, (better Vibhaga,) Tib. Hdul-va-rnam- 
par-Hbyed-pa. ) 
In these four volumes, are several stories of immoral actions, com- 
mitted by some one of the religious persons belonging to the disciples of 
Suixya. Thecrime, generally, becomes divulged amongst the people, who 
blame the conduct of the priests. Swikva is informed afterwards of the 
fact. The delinquent is cited before the congregation; confesses his fault ; . 
and is rebuked by Saixva: who then explains the immorality of the 
act, makes a law thereupon, and declares that whoever shall violate it, 
shall be treated as a transgressor. 
The stories, in general, are of litthe importance, and many of them 
too indecent to be introduced here. 
The two hundred and fifty-three rules to be strictly observed by the 
priests (Dg?-slong) are of five kinds, (or there are five kinds of sins or 
faults provided against in those rules.) 

1. There are some for the violation of which they are expelled from 
the order. Such are the laws or rules against adultery or, in general, for- 
nication ; robbery or stealing; murder or destruction of animal life; and 
the giving out (or selling) of human doctrine as a divine revelation. 

2. yi ihe siljation of a gpecond, chase of ed ee Bis become outcasts 





seminis ; in indecent Sehivtons ; immodest tall ; the causing of divisions 
amongst tlie priests; the blaming of the secular state, &c. Ke. 

3. In the 3rd class are reckoned thirty faults;—as the keeping or 
wearing of more clothes than is permitted—neglecting to wear religious 
garments—the deposition of them at any place, &c.—prohibited materials 
for clothes, &c. 
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4, In the 4th class are enumerated ninety faults, 

5. The 5th kind of faults or sins are such as must be confessed. 
Besides these rules, are numerous instructions regarding decent behaviour, 
dress—attitude or posture of the body—manner of eating and drinking, 
and when giving religious instruction to others. 

On feaf 30 to 32. Praise of religious discipline in general, (in verse.) 

From leaf 33 to 74. Several stories on fornication or adultery. 
BeaNG-BvYIN, a priest, commits adultery. SsAxyva is informed of the 
fact. He is cited—rebuked—and expelled. A rule is made that thence- 
forth all adulterers shall be expelled, The circumstances. of this story 
rebuking the guilty. | 

From feaf 74. On stealing or robbery. 

Anecdotes—kinds and modifications of theft—seyeral instances of 
cheating, tricks and frauds in eluding the duties at custom-houses, &c. 

Leaf 105. There are likewise several instances, how traders have 
defrauded the custom-houses, in putting someof their precious things into 

the bags of the monks. 

Leaf 155 to 166. The consequences of lust and theft—fabulous his- 
tory of the origin of evil in the world. 

From leaf 162 to 239. Several stories of suicide and poisoning 
amongst the monks, or of causing themselves to be slain or deprived of 
life, out of grief or despair, upon hearing of the various: 
or calamities of life. Sutxva prohibits discoursing: on the miseries of 
life, so as to bring others to desperation thereby.* 

_ Leaf’ 270 to 274. Pretended supernatural knowledge attributed to the 
communication or inspiration of any divinity. Terms for rebuking such 

_ pretenders. 

















* Fora similar story, see Ainsworth's Dictionary under Hegesias in the Jadex Nom. 

“ Aeorsas, a philosopher of Cyrene, who displayed the miserica of life with auch eloquence, that several 
slew themselves to be out of them; for which reason he was commended by Ptolemy to discourse no more on 
that subject,” 
Ww 
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Leaf 306. Severalwomen of respectable families, at Sirdvasii, visit 
the Vihars (colleges and halls) ina garden near that city, conducted by 
CHHAR-KA a priest, who tells them whose Vihars and halls they 
are, with some biographical notices. His immodest, behaviour. The 
stories of several immoral actions, by which a priest loses his character or 
rank, and becomes an outcast from the priesthood. On making dissensions 
amongst the priests. 

There are thus in this volume’ 439 leaves, the 30 first of which are 
occupied by the Treatise on Emancipation, in two books, 700 Sidkas. The 
rest of the volume contains the first books of the “ Explanation ‘of 
Religious Discipline.” 





Tue Gru (on & Cl'ha) vorume, —~ 
Containing tiventy-one books, or 431 leaves. 


Continuation of the subject (begun towards the end of the 5th volume) 
on causing divisions amongst the priests. JZuas-pyin’s ‘endeavours to 
seduce the disciples of Suixya to his party. | | 

Leaf 34. Suixya visits Kaushambhi, and takes his lodgings in the 
Gdangs-chan-gyi-kun-Dgah-ra-va (Sans, Ghos havatyéréma) :—stories of 
discontentment. The disciples of Suixya, on account of their being of 
different tribes, families; houses, &c., are likened to an assemblage of all 
sorts of leaves fallen from the trees, in autumn, and’ brought together by 

Leaf 57 to G1. ‘The priests of ‘Suxxval are”said to have so many 
clothes that for each business they make use of a different suit ; and that, 
through dressing and undressing themselves, they have little leisure 
to read and study. They are prohibited from keeping superfluous gar- 
ments or clothes. Several rules concerning superfluous clothes and other 
utensils of the priests. As also, rules concerning the wearing, and omit- 
ting religious garments, and depositing them or utensils at any place. 
Leaf 61 to 93. 
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Leaf 93 to 143. Rules concerning the washing of clothes. Several 
stories told of the uncleanness of the priests. The birth of Suakya. 
Correspondence between GsaL-rovau, the king of Kosala, and Zas- 
GrsanG the father of Suixya. Leaf 102. <A letter from Zas-Grsanc 
to SefsvA—his life—he is invited—he visits his father. Dialogue (in 
verse) between them. Zeaf 110-111. Description how the S/dkya race 
adopted Buddhism. Leaf 131. Expressions of enthusiasm, devotion and 
joy uttered by five hundred of the relations of Suixya, upon their being 
instructed in his doctrine. 

From Leaf 325 to 431, or the end of the volume, are several stories 
on hoarding or laying up. stores,—on lying. and fulsehood,—and on_ ridi- 
culing or despising others, == | 











Tae 7ta (on & Ja) VoLUME or tHe Dulva cLaAss. 
Containing twenly books, (from the 43d to the 63d) and 446 leaves. 


In this volume is the continuation of the stories of several faults or 
slight crimes committed by the priests. Such faults are reckoned ninety 
in number. The same are introduced into the Sanscrit and Tibetan dic- 
tionaries ; but, since they are of little importance, it is unnecessary to 
specify them in this place. The Sanscrit generical name for this class of 
faults, is Shuddha prdyask chittakah. Hib. nip a 
English: “what are mere faults, ial, f olume com 
mences with stories on abuse or foul imuetace cap’ hyd-va, ) aad nds. with 
narratives regarding culpable priests, that had been ordained (or made 
Gélongs) before they had reached the age of twenty. 





Tue 8rn (on q Nya,) vorume or THE Dulva CLass. 
Containing 21 books, (from the G3rd to the 83rd inclusive,) and 417 leaves. 


This volume is filled -with the continuation of stories on faults or 
slight crimes of the same kind with those in the preceding volume. It 
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commences with the narration of a fault committed by digging the ground, 
and ends with anecdotes on the adjustment and quelling of quarrels and 
disputes. 


Tue 97x (orn } Ta) voume or THE Dulva cLass, in 483 leaves. 


This volume regards the nuns or female religious persons of the 
Bauddhe faith. The subjects are the same as those of the last four volumes, 
for the priests. And the stories are told in the same terms, with the excep- 
tion of some additions and applications. 

From leaf 1 to 36, in 2 books, is the treatise on emancipation, for the 
priestesses (Gelongma), Sans. Bhikshuni pratimoksha Sutra, Tib, Dge- 
slong-mahi-so-sor-t' har-pahi-Mdo. (See the beginning of the 5th volume). 

From /Jeaf 36 to 483 or to the end of the volume, in 28 books, is the 
“ Explanation of the religious discipline of the priestesses,” Sans. Ldikshunt 





Vindya vibhanga, (or Vibhéga) Tib. Dyge-slong-mahi-hdul-va-rnam-par- 
hdyed-pa; in the same manner, order, and in the same words, as in the 
former four yolumes; with the exception of some stories, and a few 
instances not mentioned there, 

Leaf 61. Ma-skves-Dora, (Sans. Asfrasnarev) the king of Magadia, 
How and by whom he is comforted after he had caused the death of his 
father Vimpasfra, 

Leaf 78 to 87. Stories of several religious persons having put an end 
to their lives, out of despair. Leaf 85, Several kinds of robbers. 

Leaf 108 to 109. Snom-Deau-mo, a priestess or nun, the pattern of 
a lewd, cunning and wicked woman. There are several stories under her 
name, in this volume. 

Leaf 193. Laas-eyns, one of SaAkyva’s cousins, the model of a malig- 
nant and rancorous person. How he endeavours to acquire the knowledge 
of the magical art, or of performing prodigies. He applies to SHikva— 
and, upon his refusal, to his principal disciples. They all refuse to instruct 
him. He is advised by each of them first to acquire true and useful 








% 
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knowledge. He endeavours to excite dissensions, and to make divisions 
among the priests—as also among the priestesses, through Snom-Daau-mo. 

Leaf 216. Stories on the multiplicity of clothes and garments of the 

_ female.religious persons. Prohibitions agaist them by Sudnya. 

Leaf 272. The king of Kalinga sends to Gsau-roya., the king of 
Kosala, a piece of fine linen cloth, as a present. It comes afterwards into 
the hands of Grsuc-Dcoan-mo, (a lewd or wicked priestess) she puts it 
on, appears in public, but, from its thin texture, seems to be naked. The 
priestesses are prohibited from accepting or wearing such thin clothes. 

Leaf 282. Mention is made of the four Vedas of the Brahmans, Leaf 
arts, are enumerated, Defects in the body of a nun. Censure of others. 
Leaf 286. Moral tales on secret slander. 

Leaf 302. Several parts of the Dulvé class enumerated. 

Leaf 331. Kun-tu-rgyu, “ going every where,” (Sans. et is 
said to be the same with Grangs-chan, (Sans, Sdnk‘hya). 

Leaf 362. Names of several diseases. The rest of the irony: is 
occupied with stories respecting the conduct of the nuns. Several rules to 
be learnt and observed. The scene of all these stories is, in general, Mnyan- 
yod, (Sans. Shrivasti in Kosala). 

The five last volumes (marked with the letters 3, 4, F, 94, and 5% of the 
Tib. alphabet) were translated from Sanscrit into Tibetan, first, (in the 
9th century) by Jrsamrrra, a pandit of Cashmir, of the Vaibhashika philo- 
sophical sect, and by Kivni-xcvaL-Mts'nan, a Tibetan Lotséva, or interpre- 
ter, Other translators also are mentioned. 

TENTH AND ELEVENTH ( a T°fa, anD 5 Da) VOLUMES OF THE Duleéd, 


Tn 60 books, of which the 10th volume contains 17, or 324 leaves—and the 
llth, 33 books, or 708 leaves. 


These volumes are entitled in | 
"Tibetan :—Hdul-va-p*hran-t'hegs-kyi-Gzhi. Sanscrit :—Vindya Kshu- 
| draka Vastu. 
; English :—*“ Miscellaneous minutie on religious discipline.” 


1 





i 


af 
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The 10th volume, after the title of these two volumes has been expressed, 
commences by—“‘reverence to the All-knowing.” The subject is then set 
forth in three stanzas, a8—things relating to the discipline and conduct of 
the religious persons of the Buddhist sect, and the manners and customs 
ofthe people of Central India, the scene of the several acts described 
in the Dulva. | 

Leaf 2. Sanos-ncyas- BcnoM-LDAN-HDAS (Suixya,) at Yangs-pa-chan 
(Sans. Vaishali, or Vishali, Prydga of the ancients, the modern <Allaja- 
bad). ‘Bhat are is inhabited by the Lichabyi race. Descriptions of its 
rardens or orchards, music, gymnastic exercises, baths. The disciples of 
SHAKYA incur scandal there by rubbing themselves with tiles or bricks 
with too great a noise. They are prohibited by Suixva from rubbing 
themselves with tiles, except their feet. | | 

Leaf 5. Suinva at Mayan-yod (Sans. Shrévasti). Forbidden to rub 
themselves with fish-gills, instead of tiles or bricks ;—to anoint themselves 


with fragrant substances, except when prescribed by the physician. What to 











do with the fragrant substances that are offered them by their pious followers. 

Leaf 7. Mention is made of some fanes or chapels, (Sans. Chaitya, 
Tib, Mcd’hod-rien) where the hair or nails of Buddiw are deposited, 
and reverenced as sacred things. - 

Leaf 11. Seals are permitted to the teste eroeened in Secada to 
seal-rings (Tib. Sor-Gdub-rgya), They are forbidden to have them of 
gold, silver, or precious stones. They are prohibited from wearing rings. 
But they may keep seals or stamps made of copper, brass, bell-metal, 
ivory, horn—excesses in regard to the figures cut on them. 

Leaf 12, A man of the religious order must have on his seal or stamp, 
a circle with two deer on opposite sides, and below them the name of the 
founder of the Vihara (Tib. Gtsug-lag-khang). A layman may have either 
a full length human figure or a head cut on his signet. - 

Leaf 25. Predictions by Sufxya and by a gymnosophist, of a \ child 
that was to be born. Its miraculous birth. It is named “ fire-born” 
( Me-skyés). His education and adventures, 
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Leaf 28. The veracity of a Buddha is expressed thus :-—* the moon, 
together with the hosts of stars, may fall down; the earth, together with 
the mountains and forests, may lift itself wp into the yoid space above; 
the vast ocean may be dried up ; but it is impossible that the great hermit 
(Mahé Sramara) should tell a falsehood.” 

Leaf 58 to 61. Several false charges orcalumnies at Yangs-pa-chan, es- 
pecially that of Lichabyi-ch’hen-po. The priests of SHAkyA were wont to put 
under ban or interdiction any person, or family, according to the following 
ceremony :—In their congregation, after having been informed of the facts, 
they turned an alms-dish or goblet, with the mouth downwards; declar- 
ing by that act, that thenceforth none should have communication with 
him or his house, (according to the text, no one should enter his house, 
neither sit down there, nor take alms from him, nor give him religious 
instruction.) After reconciliation had been made, the ban was taken off, 
by replacing the alms-dish. 

Leaf 64 to 66. Sufkva prohibits his disciples from learning music, 
dancing and singing, or visiting places where they are exhibited. Several 
stories are told of the practices of the religious persons. 

Leaf 105. The use of garlick is interdicted to the priests, except when 
prescribed as a medicine—how to be used there, 

Leaf 111. Permission to keep umbrellas. Excesses regarding, by 
using too costly stuffs,—adding too many trimmings,—or adorning 
handles of them with gems, pearls, and precious metals. 

Leaf 141 to 144. The king of Kosala, Gsat-rcyat, being dethroned 
by his son, Hp’wacs-sxyes-Ppo, goes to Rdjagriha, to Ma-skyes-Dora, king 
of Magadha,—alights in a grove or garden near that city, belonging to the 
king, and sends him intelligence of his arrival. ‘The king of Magadha orders 
' preparations for receiving him solemnly. But in the mean time he dies in 
the garden, suddenly, from indigestion, caused by an immoderate use of 
turnips and fresh water. His funeral. Sixya’s instruction to the king 
of Magadha. 
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Leaf 145 to 160. Hr'nacs-sxves-ro, the king of Kosala, at the 
ee of Mata Qxop, makes frequent attacks on the Shakya race at 
chen: Those that escaped, dispersed themselves in the hills ; many of 
them are said to have gone to Nep4l.. During that war, a certain Sha/ya, 
SuitmpaKa is banished from Capila. At his parting request, SHAKYA grants 
him, in an illusory manner, some hairs of his head, some nail-parings, and 
teeth, He goes to a country called Bagud or Vagud, is made king there, 
and builds a fane or chapel (San. Chaitya, Tib. Mek 'hod-rien) for those 
holy relics, called afterwards the fane or chapel of Suimpana, leaf 149-150. 

Leaf’ 160. are death of Hfp'uacs-skyveEs-po, caused by a conflagration. 

ircumstances that preceded it. oi ee 

Leaf 182-183. Gavramr’ (Sxyve-Doun-Boacmo-cn'HEN-Mo) and 
500 other nuns die. Earthquake and other miracles tliat accompanied 
that event. A moral tale upon their former religious merits told by 
Suixva, leaf 185. 

se 202 to 248. Saixya: areas to, Dexu-vo (Sans. Nanpa) instruc- 
tions and lessons on several: subjects, especially ‘on the state of existence 
in the aglk and the g situa Sanentiot of the human body. 

Leaf 273. Tostruction how. to build and cover a fine house. After 
which to the end, or to Jeaf 324, there are many short stories, respecting 
the conduct, dress, victuals, &c. of the religious persons. 












9... Exevenra (or 5 Da) votume or tHe Dulva, 
_ In 708 leaves and 33 books, counting from the 18th to the GOth inclusive. 


Subject :—The title of this and of the preceding volume (miscellaneous 
minutize on religious discipline) evinces the nature of the materials to 
be found here. ‘They are of little consequence, except a few allusions 
to events, persons, customs, manners, places or countries. ‘These volumes 
are mostly filled up with religious instructions, rules for the conduct 


. Capila) at last he takes their city and massacres many of 
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of the priests,and their several transgressions. Nvr!-virn-yK’nor (Sans. 
Upitt), the supposed compiler of the Dulva collection puts questions 
to Ssixya how he is to act in such and such cases and receives his 
instructions thereon, 

/ Leaf 1-2. Doau-vo (Sans. Naxpa), a priest with Saixva at Mryan-yod 
(Sans. S/rdévastz), receives from his former wife, pratt from — 
(Sans. Capila) several finely bleached clothes calendered or glazed with iy 

Leaf 53. When wood is not procurable to burn a dead ee nee 
Is there* any river to throw the corpse into, it may be buried. ik pit 
: ev SI “The a ve ise i ee reflections 
at Shrévasti, sat an atavernsy’ festival Somablished in hin memory. The 
king of Kosala ordera that, at the celebration of those festivals, merchants, 
who come from other countries, shall pay no duties or taxes, leaf 68, 

Leaf 126-127, Karyani-su (Sans. Kiarvdyvana) becomes me dlis- 
ciple of Suixyva, who tells him how other philosophers are in two extremes, 
and that he (Saixya) keeps a middle way. He acquaints him with ‘some 
of his principles, especially with the four great truths, and the twelve 


ATP, = a 














casual concatenations. 
Eeaf' 130. Karvivana, with 500 other priests, is sent by SHixya 
to convert to his doctrine the king of Hp'hags-re a ' (GruM-Po-RAB- 
SxNane)} together with his consorts, son, and officers. He» passes on 
his way through Kanya-kubja, a place where he had an acquaintance, 
a Brahman, who was dead at that time, The story of that Bralhman’s 
daughter, with the beautiful hair. His arrival, how he was received by the 
king. His successes there. How the king afterwards married the damsel. 
Anecdotes regarding. Leaf 194. He ereets Vihars and makes several 
donations to the companions of Kirydyana. Leaf 197 to 207. Many 
malty sayings eo verse), oe 207 to 209. The ten powers of Banddha. 
= 


















* Sans. Hitapex! or “Oujein,. in Mélava. | 
“+ Sanus. Réjd Pradyota; (called the passionate or cruel.) 
= 
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Leaf 227. Various defects of the human body are enumerated m1 
verse. Such as have them, prohibited from being received into the 
religious order of SHAKY. . 

Leaf 230 to 253. Account of the great prodigies exhibited by 
Suixva, at Shravasti in Kosala. The six Mu-stegs-chan (Sans. Tirthika) 
teachers, being discontented with the treatment they meet with from the 
king, the officers, the brahmans, and the people m general (who all show 
much favour to Gavrama and his#followers,) so that they can. jaa = 
their livelihood, endeavour to vie with Gavrama in exhibiting prod 
to show their skill and power. They are defeated :—for  shamejeorne 
of them oes an end to their existence, others retire to the hills on the 
| ~Leaj 248, the great astonishment of all at thes miracles 
of GavTama,—their applause. | 

Leaf 253 to 307. The story of Bsxyep-ra a king in Eus-hphags 
and other tales (Sans. Vidéha) told by Suixyva,—political intrigues. The 
farther history of the before mentioned six teachers. 

Leaf 276. The story of Sman-cu'HEN, the son of GanG-Po in a town 
of Purna kackha a hilly»country. Leaf 521 to 325. SHO-SHUM-PA, a 
cunning woman, Ingenious stories of female craft. Leaf 326. Mention 
made of the Héal-gwmata river, on the banks of which the priests of 
Suikva used to exercise themselves. 














Leaf 326. Swixya in the Nyagrodka grove (near Ser-skya Sans. 
Capila). Gavrant, with 500 other women of the Sasexs race, goes to 
bet ceive th igious order, He will 








not permit it, uae recommends 

wear clean clothes. They will not desist. They follow ae afterwits 
in his peregrination through the Brija country to Nadika, They beg him 
again and again to receive them, At last, on the request of Kun-pcAn-vo, 
(Sans. A’NAwpva) he permits them to take the religious character. Seyeral 
rulesand instructions respecting the order of nuns. . Various stories of 
these females that happened mostly at Mnyan-yod (Sans. Shrdvasti), 
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Leaf 488 to 524, The story of Papma-snyixo-ro, a celebrated Brah- 
man, at Hdod-pa-ht'hun-pa, in Kosala. (This is repeated from the K’ha 
volume of the Duilva, leaf 155 to 192, whence the general tenor may 
be gathered.) 

Leaf 581. Saixya in his peregrination proceeds to (ryad-yul, the 
country of the Champions, and at Résa-chan, (the grassy, so called 
from the kusiha grass,) the modern Cémru or AKdémarupa, in Assam, anci- 
ently the residence of the great king @Kusma-cwan, stays for a certain 
time, under two Sd/a trees. 

591. The circumstances that preceded the death of intents ‘ 
‘635 to 636. The death of Suixya, The principal acts of his life 
enumerated by Hop-Srune to Vyar-syep, an officer of the Eine. of Ma- 





gadhea, who instructs him how to inform the king of his decease (by repre- 
senting, in pictures, the several scenes of his life.) Reflections on life, by 
several gods. The funeral raises disputes among eight tribes or wee, on 
account of the relics (Shu-Gduag) of Suixya. They are pacified by 
having each their share. Chaityas are built for those relics.* 
Leaf 667. After the death of Sainva, Hop-srunxc, (Sans. KAsuvapa) 
becomes head of the sect. By his direction, five hundred accomplished 
priests, (Sans. Arhan, Tib. Dgra-Behom-pa,) assemble in a place called 
the cave of the Nyagrodha tree, near Kdjagriha, andiaeke the first compila- 
tion of the doctrine taught by Sainya. The sdé or wage is 
compiled by Kun-Doan-vo, (Sans. A’wanpa) ‘The Duteé ( ans. Windya, 
i, Nye-var-Hr'nor (Sans. Urius), the Ma-mo, or Ch’ hos-Mikoh-pee- 
Mdsod (Sans. Abhidharma) by Hov-srunc (Sans. Kisnyara.) He pre- 
toe over the sect for several years, appoints Kux-Dcan-vo his successor, 
and dies on the Bya-gag-riang hill near Rdjagriha. Leaf 679, 
Leaf 684, Kus-Doan-vo (Sans. A’sanpa) after surat been for many 
years the head of the Bauddha sect, intrusts the doctrine of SHixya to 















* Sce my MS. Translation of The death of SHAKYAs 
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SHANAHI-GOS-CHAN, appoints him his successor, and dies in the middle of 
the Ganges (on an imaginary island) between Yangs-pa-chan and Ma- 
gadha. His body is divided into two parts. The one is taken by the 
Lichabyi race at Yangs-pa-chan, who erect a Chaitya to contain it: 
the other part by the king of Magadha, who likewise builds a Chaitya, 
at Skya-snér-bu (Sans. Pétaliputra) over his share of relics. 

Leaf 687. Nyi-mani-cuno is received into the religious order by 
Kun-Doan-vo; is ordained and instructed how to ipecvtiians the faith 
into Céshmir, as it had been foretold by Suinyva, leaf 6860 0M 
civilized the Serpent racejand their chief Hoivra :—how he planted 
and bicesed the saffron there, aid how he laid the foundation of the 

dha religion in the Cashmir country, one hundred years after the 
death of eure¥it who had mentioned that country, as a suitable place for 
dwelling and contemplation. 

Leaf 690. SHanaui-Gos-cHAn intrusts the Banddha doctrine to Nve’- 
spasi:—he to Durrika;—he to Nac-ro—and he to Lecs-M/r'nonc. 

One hundred and ten years after the death of Suixya the priests at 
Yangs-pa-chan violate In many respects his precepts.—Many disputes 
about trifles.—At last, seven hundred accomplished priests (Sans. Arhan, 
Tib. Dgra-ichom-pa) make a new compilation of the Bauddha works, 
to which was given, (something similar to our Septuagint,) the name of 
Bdua-Brgyas-yang-dag-par-Brjod-pa, “ that has been very clearly expressed 
by the seven hundred” (accomplished priests. ) 








at So Sy ae 


KARA ‘PRABHA,- and Duara ae PRABUA, oe ea 

Tibetan Lo-tsdva (interpreter) Banpr-Dpa.-Hayor. On the tees Tie 
leaves, from 706 to 708, are some remarks on the defects of these two 
volumes (by a Lama, Nam-/fx'Han-cracs in the monastery of Snar-thang not 
far from T'eshi-Lhun-po) such as obsolete terms, bad translation, incorrect 
text, repetition of stories told before, &c. He advances several reasons, 
why the sacred volumes have been left in this state by the ancient reviewers. 
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TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH (or 4 Na, and y Pa) votumes or tur Dulvé. 
The first has 458, the last 473 leaves. There are in the two volumes 64 books, 


Little, Sans. Vindya Uttara grantha. Tib. Hdul-va-Gzhung-blama. 

Eng. “ The chief text-book (or last work) of religious discipline.” 

Subject, Nve-vin-x«'Hor (Sans. Upgrr) the supposed compiler of the 
Dulva collection, puts to SHixva several special cases, as to which class 
of transgressions particular faults or sins should be referred; or whether 
' it be lawful to do or use such and such a thing. And Ssixya answers 
himastoeach, He addresses Suikxya, by the tan Btaue-pdn. ‘Reverend !" 
nes Nve-van-wK' Hor, in this last volume, is always mentioned. by his 
Indian name UPpA.t, except in the evans first books, which form a dis- 
tinet work. Atthe end of this volume are the words Upalis-kun-dris-pa 
rdsogs-so,—* all the queries of UpAu1 are ended or finished.” 

The names of the translators or pandits of these two volumes are 
not mentioned. It is merely stated that they were translated in the time 
of Kiuni-rcyvau-Mrs'nan, a celebrated interpreter. 

Caleutia, 4th September, 1831. 





I may here close my Analysis of the Dulvé collection, from the tenor of 
which may in some measure be judged what is to be found in the remaining 
eighty-seven volumes of the Kahgyur. Of the whole of this voluminous 
compilation I have, however, prepared a detailed Analysis with occasional 
translations of such passages as excited curiosity, particularly the relation 
of the Life and Death of Suixya. The whole are deposited in manuscript 
among the archives of the Asiatic Society, and will at any time be available 
to the scholar, who may also consult the first yolume of the Society's J ourEa 
page 375, for a general view of their contents by the late Secreta 
Professor Winson. 


20th October, 1835. 
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ON THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
LN N EPAL, 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SEVERAL COURTS, EXTENT OF THEIR 
JURISDICTION, AND MODES OF PROCEDURE. 





By B. H. HODGSON, Esa. 


British Rewident in Népal. 





ae 


Tus subject is one that possesses much interest whether for the legislator, 
the historian, or the philosopher. In Hindustan we look in vain for any 
traces of Hind& legislation or government. The Moslem conquerors have 





everywhere swept them away, and substituted their own practices and 
doctrines for those of the conquered. Even in R&éjpitana, it may be 
doubted whether we have the pure and unmixed practices of Hindu legis~ 
Jators and a or wheter their necessary connection and intercourse 

hammedar 1ents have not more or less modified their notions 
on these ee. ad ectaoal changes more or less considerable. But 
in Nep4l at least we may be sure that nothing of this kind has occurred. 
Separated till very recently from any intercourse with Hindustan, shut up 
within their mountain fastnesses, the Nepalese haye been enabled to pre- 





serve their institutions in all their Hindf purity; and undoubtedly, if we 
wish to enquire what are the features of the Hindé system of jurisprudence, — 
it is in Nep4l we must seek for the answer. 
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Mr. Hopeson ts the first who has enabled us to obtain something like 
a precise and practical view of this complex subject. He has acquired his 
knowledge by dint of painful perseverance in submitting repeated written 
interrogatories to individuals who had either previously filled, or were then 
filling, the first judicial situations in Nepil. These individuals gave 
written answers to his inquiries; and from various motives they might 
be presumed to speak out fairly. One of these persons presided for many 
years with a high reputation for ability over the Supreme Court of Justice 
at Kathmandu. Another was the present Dharmédhikari of Nepal, a 
Brahman of great and various acquirements, and, from Sclleian) fami- 
liar with the legal ; administration of the country, De 

The information thus obtained was recorded by Mr. Hopeson, and 





transmitted by him to the Governor General in the form of a literal trans- 
lation of the questions and their answers; to which were added, at separate 
times, several supplementary papers containing the result of his own local 
observation and research. The Governor General deemed the information 
collected by Mr. Hopson of sufficient interest and importance to authorize 
its publication. 

In attempting to arrange these valuable materials in a more connected 
and systematic form, any alterations or omissions in the original text have 
been scrupulously avoided, which might perhaps hazard the correctness of 
the details, or by taking from their freshness Be atheie: sthance of 
interest with the earnest enquirer. hada 

Some of the more remarkable features of the Hindi system of juris- 
prudence seem to call for notice in these preliminary lines, if only for the 
purpose of drawing the reader's attention to the subject, and furnishing 
him with an inducement, perhaps, to enter on an enquiry that promises 
well to reward any attention bestowed upon it. 

The judicial system of the Nipélese appears to differ from our Euro- 
pean system in having no Separate jurisdictions or modes of proceeding 
for criminal trials and civil suits. Of the four Central Courts, as well as of 
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those of the provinces, each is competent to the dispatch of cither business, 
and in the forms established there appears little distinguishable. Another 
feature of difference, and a highly important one, is the application of the © 
trial by ordeal to the decisions of civil suits, where there is a want of evi- 
dence both oral and written. A third feature in which it differs from that 
of Europe is, the compelling the convicted criminal to confess; he being 
subjected to the torture of whipping till the desired result is obtained, 
without which he may not receive the full punishment of his offence. 
But the most peculiar feature of the system is that which belongs to it as 
the code of a Hindd people, I allude to the great importance attached to 
questions of caste, the cognizance of these being restricted to the highest 
Court (the Junta Chapli), in whatever part of the kingdom the subject matter 
originate. It may be doubted whether the system followed in all these 
Courts might not be improved by a closer approximation to European 





practice, but of some of the peculiarities which distinguish it, as compar- 
ed at least with English jurisprudence, there can be as little doubt that we 
should do well to take a lesson from them. 

Thus, the Nip4lese are not so averse to receive proof of a criminal’s 
guilt as we are. Provided he be proved guilty, they are not very particular 
as to the means, They consider in fact that the business of a judge is 
not to screen a criminal, but to convict him, and they deem the most satis- 
factory conviction of all, the voluntary confession of the criminal. Another 
particular which we might with great advantage adopt from them is, the 
celerity of their proceedings. No delay is ever suffered to take place as 
a complaint is made, or information given ; the parties with their 
ses are sought for, and, as soon as produced, the investigation pro- 
ceeds at once to a conclusion. A third point worthy of our imitation 
is, their reception of each party's story in civil suits as told by 
himself, or of the prisoner's defence in criminal cases, without allowing 
a third person by his studied glosses to come between the judge and the 
truth. They appear to be sensible that manner as well as matter are to be 
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regarded, when we desire to judge of the good faith with which a 
statement is made. 

In other particulars the Nepilese system appears to partake of 
the excellencies and defects of our own. Thus the prisoner in criminal 
cases has always the privilege of confronting his accusers, and of cross- 
examining them ; while on the other hand, in civil suits they have (consi- 
dering the poverty of the country) as excellently graduated a scale of pick- 
ing the pockets of both plaintiff and defendant, as is to be found in the 
practice of our own “ reason-made-perfect” system." 

There are other valuable peculiarities of the Nepalese system which 
deserve to be particularly noticed. Thus, it will be remarked, that the 
Courts seek. in the first instance to reconcile parties, or to refer matters in 
dispute to arbitration. This natural and highly advantageous system, only 
recently made the practice of the English Courts, has prevailed in Népal 
for ages. Again, there are no rules of exclusion in regard to evidence. All 
is taken and rated only for what it is worth. Neither is there any restriction 
against parties becoming witnesses in their own causes,—speaking under 
similar penalties for false evidence as ordinary or external witnesses. 

Oaths are very sparingly used, and in general rather as substitutes for 
evidence than as a means of validating it. This indeed is the most ancient 
and almost the universal acceptation of testimony on oath. It prevents as 
a consequence, in regard to witnesses, the adventitious crime _of perjury or 
oath-breaking, leaving the more simple crime of falsé-witness in its place. 
But one of the chief practical benefits of the system lies in the sparing 
‘employment of records, which are never used for trivial objecte. This ig.a 
chief cause of the quick dispatch of business which signalizes the Népal 
Courts, and effectually prevents arrears of business :—a marked contrast 
to our own Indian system wherein an ov er-weaning attachment to record 


is the source of dreadful expence and delay of justice. 








" Low is the perfection of reason, 
2 A 
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The Népil Courts again are always sitting. They have neither 
vacations nor terms. This, too, and the extreme simplicity of the forms 
of procedure, which are full of reason and of efficacy, are principal causes 
_ of the quick dispatch of business. 

The peculiar constitution of the Nepilese panchayet might furnish use- 
fal hints for its introduction under our Government, where hitherto it has 
not been found to work well; nor does the extension of the jury system to 
the Mofussil Courts promise to meet so clearly the habits and ideas of the 
people, as this simple and primitive organ of the administration of justice." 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN NEPAL. 
I. Covats at THE CAPITAL. 


There are four courts of justice ( Nydya Sabha) at Kathmandé. The 
first and chief iscalled Kot Singh; the 2d Inta Chaphi; the 3d Téksér ; and 
the 4th Dihansér : 


42. Jurisdiction, 

“4+ There are no rezular limits placed to the jurisdiction, personal or 
local, of these courts, nor indeed of any court in Nepal. Offences, how- 
ever, involving the loss of life or limb, or confiscation of a man’s whole 
substance, can be decided only in the Inta Chapli, whereto they must 
be'aé once transferred, for trial as well as sentence, if they originate in any 


_ 





* The above remarks were for the most part penned by the Inte Captain Hensenrr, into 
whose hands the yolaminous MSS, were placed by Mr. Secretary Swinton, in order to be 
condensed and prepared for publication. They were afterwards arranged, and the interrogatory 
sivle broken down in order to save space, by the late Mr. G. M. Barres, Deputy Secretary 
to Government in the Political Department, and were finally submitted to the author for his 
approval and correction before publication. Mr. CoLEDROOKE’s account of Hindi Courts of 
Justice, in the Trans. Roy. As. Soc, I, had not then appeared, J. P, Sec. As, Soo, 


+ Inverted commas denote where the author's manuscript is directly followed. 
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shape, in any other court of the Capital or its environs*® as they must be 
referred to it, prior to and for sentence, if they originate in any court of 
the mountains or of the Yardi. But all other causes of a criminal or 
quasi criminal nature, (such as trespass, assault, battery, slander, 
reviling, &c. which in Népél are punished by whipping, petty fines, and 
short imprisonment, and for which the plaintiff can never have a civil 
action of damages) may be heard in any of the four courts of Kathmandd, 
or in any court of the provinces—as may all civil actions whatever with- 
out limitation.” 
§5. Officers attached to the courts and their several functions. 
All the four courts are wnder thie control of one, and the same supreme 

judge, called the Ditha, ~~ 

There are two Bichdris, or judges for each of the three courts, Koi 
Singh, Taksdr, and Dhansér, who conduct the interrogation of the parties 
and ascertain the truth of their statements. Subordinate to the Bichdris 
are the following executive officers : 

For the Kot Singh or supreme civil court— 
1 Khardér, 1 Jemadar, 2 Amaldars, and 
1 Major, 2 Havildars, 40 Sipdhis.} 

“ The Bichdris are, originally and properly, the judges. They were so 
every where before the conquest. They are so still, except in the metro- 
politan courts. The Ditka, or president extraordinary of all the courts, 





* The great valley, and its immediate neighbourhood naturally form the peculiar domain 
of the Metropolitan Courts, but definite legal bounds of jurisdiction are unknown to the system 
and alien to its genius and character. The rivers Dud Cosi and Trisil Ganga are the eastern 
and western limits respectively of the local jurisdiction, in the first instance, of the Courts of 
the Capital, H, 

+ These military terms, current below, prove nothing against what has been noted above, 
as to the absolute independence of the civil institutions of Népél upon Moslem models. The 
Gorkhas borrowed their military system entirely from below, but from us not from the Moghels. 
Here and there indeed the Mussulman name of a civil functionary has crept into use of late, 
butis “vox et preterea nihil.” The sipdhis, are not megan, but a sort of militia or pro- 
Vincials, exclusively attached to the courts. H. 
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is a badge of conquest; and his function, though by use now understood, 
is anomalous. Where he is not personally present, the Bicharis are judges. 
Where he is, they share his judicial functions as assessors; but chiefly 
enact at present, the part of our barristers. So the military menials of the 
court are exerescences and badges of conquest. The original ministerial 
agents were the Mahan Naikiahs and their Mahéniahs—the Tol-mals, Xc. 
&e., as set down under Jnta Chaph.” 
In each of the courts Taksir and Dhansér— 


1 Adardér, | 2 Amaldérs, 9 
1 Jemadar, and 
2 Havildars, 25 Sipdhis. 


These officers serve processes* in civil suits; see to the forthcoming of 
unwilling* defendants and witnesses in such suits; and carry into execution 
the court's judgment. 

The following officers belong to the Inta Chapli or supreme criminal 


court— 















1 Bichéri or Judge, 40 Sipdhis, 16 Kétwils, 
1 Arazbeg?, 2 Mahénaikiahs, 2 Kuwnhal-naikiahs,t 
2 Khardirs, 125 Mahdniahs, 1 TVolpradhdn,| 
2 Jemadérs, 15 Tél-mals, 1 Pasalpradhén, 
4 Havildars, 94 Choki-mahdniahs, 2 Tehvildars, and 
4 Amaldars, 1 Aolwél-naikiah, 6 Bahiddrs. 
The Araziegi is the superintendent of the jail, and sheriff presiding 
over and answerable for executions. semedinehy under him are the Ma- 
hinaikiahs, or superintend dants of J Mahdniahs§ who ) search for and apprehend 


criminals, and execute almost all riper andl sentences in civil and 


wa. 


* Seo preceding note ee the military executive of the courts. 1. 

+ The AumAal-waikiok ia head of the craft of potters; each craft has a head, bat none 
has any special connection with the court. Hi. 

t The Tolpradhén is not, properly, a judicial fanctionary: his duty isto levy the fixed tax 
of 1) rupees upon cach Newér merchant returning from Bhote. TH. 

§ See preceding remark. Here is plain proof that the military are eperae t and mere 
badges of conquest, all functions being provided for without them, H., 
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criminal causes, carrying into effect the sentences of the courts, whether 
whipping or other. The Mdhdnaikiahs are always in attendance ; the 
Miéhéniahs attend by turns. They do not perform watch and ward; that 
duty belongs to the military; but in case of disturbance actually 
commenced or hue and cry of theft, or other crime committed or attempt- 
ed, being raised, they apprehend the offenders. There is a Tol-mdal to 
or superintendent of each 7%/, or ward of the city. Lf the presence of any 
person is needed in court, it is the T'ol-mal’s business to identify the said 
person, and point out his residence to the MéAdniahs, whose duty it is to 
Shéniahasnnn tho guanda:ofahe jail. 

The Kétwdle, siiaée their Nuaikiah, perform various kinds of menial 
service for the Ditha and Bichdris during their sitting in court. They 
attend by turns four at once. The Tehvildér has charge of all monies 
paid into the court on whatever ground. The Bahiddér keeps the accounts 
of all such monies. The Khardér writes the Kailndmahs and Rdzindmahs 
in each cause. 

The judges and others attached to the courts receive salaries from the 
Government and take fees also. 

The above courts sit for all the twelve months of the year, with the 
exception of a week or fortnight at the great autumnal and vernal festivals, 
Dasahara and Diwéli, when only they are closed. 

They are always fixed, nor do any of the judicial ditherities of Kath 
manda make circuits: but the Ditha has the power of sending to any part 
. of the kingdom special judges (Bichdri,) to investigate official malversation 
and other particular cases when such occur. 

“The Ditha, or supreme judge, personally presides over the Kot 
Singh and Inta Chapli, constantly and habitually, these two being in fact 
’ his own courts for the despatch (as we should say, though the term, as 
we shall soon see, would not actually pourtray the process,) of civil 
and criminal business respectively, and as well originally, without limit, 

28 
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as by way of appeal in the last resort. The Ditha also sometimes goes to 
preside personally in the Zaksdér and Dhansér when any grave matter 
therein arising calls for his presence.” 
The subordination of the Taksér and Dhansdr courts to the Ditha is 
illustrated at length by Mr. Hopeson in the following manner :—* The 
Bichdris of those courts hear, to a conclusion, all civil causes of whatever 
amount, that plaintiffs choose to bring before them. They also hear, to 
a conelusion, all plaints of wrongs done and suffered, save only such 
as entail a punishment touching life or limb, or involving total confis- 
cation. But at the close of each day they are obliged to go to the 
Ditha and report, verbally merely and summarily, that such and such 
cases have come before them, and been heard, and that in their opinion 
such and such awards should be made. The Ditha may assent; and 
then the awards are made accordingly by the respective Bichdris next 
morning in the Vaksér and Dhansiy as the cases may have origin- 
ated. Or the Ditha may dissent and direct in any case another 
decree, and that without desiring to know more of such case than is thus 
verbally set before him by the Bichari concerned, The Bichdri may, in 
this event, if he please and be acute, argue the topic and perhaps convince 
the Ditha he is right and the Ditha wrong. Then again the award propos- 
ed by the Bichéri will hold; else, the Ditha will either mamediately 
direct another award ; or he will de so, after examining any documentary 
‘ evidence adduced in the cause and brought to him for perusal by the Z:- 
chéri.~ But if neither the Bichdri’s verbal report of the case, nor the docu- 
ments produced by them for summary examination by the Ditha afford him 
satisfaction (as however in 90 cases out of 100 they do) the Ditha wall 
proceed to such Bichdéri’s court and hear the cause anew,” presiding him- 
self in that court for the occasion. Such is the mode of the Ditha’s 
or —_—s 7 je 





* There is no want of leisure on the partof the Ditha to prevent his doing this, so often 
asmay be necessary. Arrears of business are unknown to the courts of Nipdl, and the 
current allairs of every court leave its judges at all times abundance of spare time. H. 
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rdinary control over the Taksér and Dhansir in cases where both parties 
assent tothe judgments given in those courts. If either party dissent, 
then there is an appeal from the Taksér and Diansér to the Ditha in the 
Kot Singh, and herein consists another step and degree of subordination in 
those courts to the Ditha. In appeals, as thére are, now at least, no 
records or next to none (formerly recording to a small extent was in use) 
in any court of primary or superior jurisdiction, the original parties and 
witnesses must all proceed to the superior court. In regard to the form 
of the references which are necessarily made by the inferior courts of 





» Kathmandit in all cases (and by the provincial courts, in all cases touch- 


- 


substance of a man’s property) to the Ditha for his 
sentiments as to the award, even though there be as yet no appeal to 
him, judgment not having been in fact had, such references are made by 
the Aathmandi Bichdris by word of mouth simply and summarily, as above 
narrated ; these Bichéris, moreover, in all cases, civil as well as criminal, 
necessarily producing at the same time the written acknowledgment or 
confession of the losing or offending party, signed by such party. This 
document has always a principal weight in settling the affair in the Ditha’s 





opinion ; but it will not bar the loser’s or criminal’s appeal to the Ditha’s 


own court, either being allowed to allege and prove in appeal undue 
threats or violence in extorting such acknowledgement or confession.” 

The Bichéris of the Taksér and Dihansér cannot send any person to 
jail of put him in irons. They may only detain him in court pending the 
decision on his case, when if it be necessary to put him in irons or send 
him to jail it must be done with the sanction of the Ditha. They can, in 
general, fine to any extent by their own authority, but if they please they 
may refer a grave fine to the Ditha or Bhiradér Sabhé (Council of State.) 

The Ditha m-JInta Chapli can imprison a man for any number of 
months th at may elapse from his confinement up to the annual ceremony 
called Srdddh-paksh, at which period the Ditha must report to the Bhard- 
dér Sabhé, or Council of State, and take their sanction for each case of 
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further imprisonment. In general, the Ditha in Inta Chapli can fine to 
any extent without sanction of the Bhéradér Sabhd. Now and then a very 
grave case may be carried by the Ditha himself to the Bhdradar Sabhd, 
which then usually awards the fine suggested by him. 

But the Ditha cannot inflict any punishment touching life or limb, 
or extending to total confiscation without first summarily reporting to 
obtaining the sanction of the R4j Bhdradar Sabhé or Raja in Council. 


= § 4. Other Courts at Kathmandit. 


Besides the four courts above described, there are two Courts of Re- 
ist hat for houses is called the C/i-bhandél—and that for lands, the 
41. All deeds of transfer of houses and lands are registered in 
fists courts; and copies, with the Lé/ molir or State seal attached, furnished 
to the parties. No sale of house or land is valid till this copy is had. 
There is another court of special jurisdiction called the Da/ter-khdneh, 
in which the popes of the soldiery relative to the lands assigned to them 
for pay are inve 

None of the aes courts has criminal jurisdiction, and whatever 
penal offences may issue out of soldiers’ claims, and claims relating to 
lands and houses, are carried to the Infa Chapli. 

The Bangya-baithak or Kumara Chok, at Kathmandit, is not a court of 
justice but the aap record office of the fisc. A separate Ditha pre- 
sides over it. . 

The whole of the courts of Kathnandit are sitwatec 
ninety paces of each other. 

The territorial limits of the metropolitan courts are the Dud Cosi, East, 
and Trisul Ganga, West: but Bhatgaon and Patan have the own courts? - 
and every where there are village courts. Its maccurate Fenius is the 
chief characteristic of the Nép4l judicial administration, as of that of the 
whole of Asia, and indeed of Europe until late years.” 
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I]. Jupreran ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERIOR. 
§ 5. Local Courts. 


The valley of Népil being assumed as a centre, the interior 6 mountain 
districts are divided for judicial purposes into Eastern and Western parts, 
each of which is sub-divided, or liable to sub-division. At present to the 
eastward there is only one grand section, called from its boundaries the 
section of the Méchi and Did Cosi. To the westward there are two 
large sections; the former of which is denominated the division of “the 
Kéli and Bhéri, and also the Kéli-pér division: the latter is called the 
section of the Kedlirand=Mareyé edi, and it is also knowneas the Ménjh- 
khand circuit. ™ 








Two Bichéris, acting together, preside over each of the greater 
divisions above laid down. Their courts are frequently Ambulatory, but 
there are fixed judicial residences for them. In the greater eastern divi- 
sion there areutwo, one at Ménjh-khand, the other at Chayanpur. To 
the westward there are four:—two for the Kéli-pdér arrondissement, at 
Béglung-chour and at Béni, and two for the Mianjh-khand, at Pokhara 
and at Turku. 

‘The administrators of the Vardi, or low lands, appoint their own judi- 
cial ~ompeanincs (called Faujdér), who transacts with other business the 
administr 
apilotltncat Tabu teenie by the Darbar. | 

For all the Taréi there are six Siibahs or general administrators ; 





ae | 





and under each Siibah, sometimes two, sometimes one, Faupdar. 

For the division of Morang, there are one Sabah and two Faujdars ; 
for Sabtari-Mohotari, the same number; for Bara Parsa, the same ; for. 
Roulahkat, one Sibah and one Faujdar ; for Chitwan-Beivan, the same; for 


Botwiél,. the same; for the Doti-Tard:, one Faujdér; for Sallidna, the 
same. Each of the above divisions is independent of the rest. 
2c 


ation of justice wpon the old Moghel model. The Faujdir's 


- @ 
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The powers of the Provincial,” or local, courts.are always the same, not 
being regulated with reference to the rank of the Governor of the Province 
for the time being. But, in cases touching life or limb, or involving confis- 
cation, breach of the laws of religion and loss of caste, every court of 
the interior must forward ‘A wrillen report with the offender's confes- 
sion to Kathmandé to be laid before the Government which refers them 
to the Ditha. The Ditha reports the customary proceeding in such 
matters, and according to his report’a royal command is transmitted to 
the Yocal court to award such and such punishment, or to send the 
offender and witnesses to Aathmandi, as the case may be. No go- 
vernor of a province or judge of a district court has power to decide 
cases involving loss of life or limb, or status, or substance of property, 
(jdt and pani): to the decision of all others they are competent. 

Military officers: fiscal officers, “ courtiers,” and others of whatevel 
ion, are eligible to judicial situations in the provinces, if they have 











pt ofess 
the confidence of government and are men of respectability and ca- 
pable of the charge. 

“The village of the interior are presided over by one — 


Prajé-naikiah and four Pradhén-Prajés, popular chiefs of the spot, who 
now act in subordinate co-operation with a government agent or Dieitriah. 
Above them come the hill Bichdris of the two divisions already named :— 
and, instead thereof, in Pd/pa and Dutt, the sudder court of the governor, 
and in the ees that, of ithe Sabsd or revenual administrator. 

the viitea courts, ‘aucnedl of a Naibial, and 4 5 Re | 
is merely a badge of conquest. 









* The term Provincial rather implies a court of a vice-regal roler of a large tract: there 
are none such in Népal save the Governors of Dati and Palpa, and the Sibahs of the low 
lands. HH. | 
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§ 6. Appeals. 

The supreme ordinary appeal court is the Kot Singh, but those who are 
dissatisfied with its decision can apply through the Detha to the Mahdraja, 
who in such cases directs the matter to be investigated in the Ads 
or Bhéradér Sabha, (Council of State). The result of this investigation 
when completed is reported through the chief minister to the prince who 
issues definitive orders on the case, which are usually such as the report 
suggests. On such occasions, if the case should be a grave one, relating 
to loss of caste, and such like, the Bhdraddrs are assisted by the Ditha 
and Bichéris of the Kot Singh; and, if need be, by the Dharmidhikart 

No one is at liberty to carry his plaint in the first instance to the 
Bhiradér Sabha. 

The appeal from the local courts of the interior lies in ihe first 
instance to the Kot Singh and thence to the Bhéradér Sabhé in the man- 
ner above deseribed. But “the circumstance that im appeals from the 
provinces the parties and witnesses must all repair to Kathmandt ; the 
extreme difficulties of the way; and lastly the impression naturally 
produced by the known fact that the local court (in all those grave cases 
wherein alone appeals might be resorted to) has already referred -its 
judgment for sanction to the supreme court, all conspire to render 
appeals to the supreme tribunal very rare. usage | 

The inhabitants of Ddti, and those of Pdlpd and Salli4nah, (which 
form two large provincial governments, always held by the first subjects 
of the state with authority to nominate their own judicial functionaries) 
must first appeal to the sudder courts of their provincial governors, and 
revenue administrator respectively. In the mountains ‘eastward of the 
great valley and westward too, with the above exceptions, the people's first 
appeal from their local courts is to the hill Bichdris, their second to the 
Ditha of Kathmandi. 
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Then there lies an appeal to the Kot Singh at Kathmandi, and finally 
tothe Raja in Council: there is no separation of executive and judicial 
functions of government. 


§ 7. Courts of Bhatgaon and Patan. 

There are ‘separate courts for the cities of Patan and Bhatgaon. 
Both places lie within the great valley, the former at the distance of two 
and the latter of eight miles from the capital. 

The Mil-Sabhé or chief court of Patan and that of Bhatgaon can- 
not try the Panch-khata, or great crimes, inyolying peril of life or limb, 
or confiscation of a man’s whole substance ; but only offences punishable 





by trifling, whippings or fines, Their local jurisdictions are equivalent 
with the limits of the lands attached respectively to the towns in ques- 


tion.” There is an appeal from these courts to the chief court at Kath- 
mandi and important cases are often. referred by them in the first: 
instance to the supreme court of the capital. , 

The officers attached to the Mii-Sabhé or Pati-Sabhé at Patan, are as 
follows: the Dwéridh like the Ditha of Kathmandi is a supernumerary 
imposed by conquest over the head of the Bichéri or true judge, and the 
Pradhéns or chief townsmen, lis assessors; 


1 Dwériah, who presides. 20 Mahdniahs. 

1 Bichéri. 2 Kotwal naikiahs. 

4 Pradtins. 24 Kotwdis. 

1 Bahidér, , © S4 Potadér:Jaists: 

L Patwéih. tei ; 8: Pot Makita: >a 
1 Goshwira Tehetidér. 1 Cheudari. 

2 Mahannaikiahs. ~~ Sisehanda: 


The constitution of the Lém Pati or chief court at Bhatgaon, does not 
materially differ, except in a few of the tiles, as Jua-Pradhdns, Dhecha 
Pradhins, Zt" ucr-natkiads, &c. the functions of the judicial officers have 
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been mostly described in § 3. The remainder belong to the fiscal. These 
courts being not merely seats of justice, but the centres of general admi- 
nistration. 

The court of Patan called Tiisaal resembles the Bhu-bhandel of 
Kathmandi, and that called Kund-bali Sabhé answers to the Chi-bhandel 
of Kathmandi:. They are, properly, courts of registration merely, but 
small actions relative to the boundaries of lands and houses, or to ease- 
ments attaching to them, and small actions of debt also are tried in them. 

The Tiisaal court at Bhatgaon, like that of Patan, answers to the 
Bhu-bhandel of the capital, and that called Karmi-Sabhé to the Chi- 
laid down by the professional measurers attached to the Tiisaal, and 
the deed of sale is registered in the court, and a copy given to the buyer, 
As the boundaries of all lands are thus recorded in this court, disputes 
relative to them are referred to it, at least in the first instance. 

It is unnecessary to particularize the establishments of these reyenue 
courts which differ little from those aboye given. 

There is a court at Bhatgaon called Bandya- Pradhan aiteh has the 
exclusive cognizance of all disputes between the Bandyas* of that city, 
and their disputes alone can be heard in it. 











There is no civil establishment of en in the cities of Népél, 
but the military patrole the streets earoaghout the night. Night brawls and 
disturbances in the city are reported to the Ditha in the Inta Chapli. 

‘The police of the villages is vested in the judicial officers described in 
4, the Dwariah, 4 Pradhéus and from 5 to 10 Mahénaks for each village, 


according to its size. 


* Bandyas are the tonsured and regular followers of the Bauddha faith. 
2D 
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The Dwériah assisted by the Mikhiah or head villager* also collects the 
revenues and settles all the village disputes. He is in fact the principal 
source of justice in the villages. His cognizance extends over all cases not 
included in the Panch-khat, nor touching life or limb, or the substance of a 
man’s property. He cannot capitally condemn, maim, mutilate or contis- 
cate. He can imprison, and punish with the corah, and fine. The extent 
of his local limits is not fixed : sometimes he presides over several villages ; 
sometimes over only one, if it be large. 

‘The Mikhiah is the representative of the community, the Dwériah of 
the government, both in matters of revenue and justice. The latter is: the 
responsible person, but he acts with the assistance and advice of the former. 


Ill. Forms or Procepure. 
§ 9. Practice of the Couris. 


In civil suits, if the plaintiff be not forthcoming he is searched for, and 
if not immediately found, bail is taken from the defendant to appear when 
wanted, and he is let go; but no decision is ever come to in such circum- 
stances. If the defendant be the absent party, he is not on that account 
cast. He must be searched for, and until he is found, no decision can he 
come to. 

The parties almost invariably plead viva yoce, but the plaintiff 
sometimes begins his suit with a written statement. They also almost 
universally tell their own tale; but instances of a pleader ( Mukshér), being 
employed have occurred, usually a near relative, and only when the principal 
was incapable. Professional or permanent pleaders are unknown, . So 





* The head villager is called by the Pérbattiaks the Gaon Mukhidh ; by the Newdra, 
Naikios and Pradhén Proj ; in the Tardi, the Jeth rdyat, The ryots are called Prajds in 
the bills both by Pérbattiohs and Newdrs. The Dwdriah is o title of the new dynasty, The 
duties of this officer and of the Pradida Praja belong rather to the head of * Courts of 
Justice.” H. 
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likewise are professional informers and ~public prosecutors. There are 
none of either. The casual informer is sole prosecutor. Evidence of oral 
testimony, of writings, of decisory oaths and oaths of purgation and im- 
precation, is admitted in all the four courts of the capital. Ordeal is only 
resorted to in grave cases, when oral and documentary evidence are want- 
ing, but in such case the cause must be removed to the Jnta Chapli if 
it should not have originated there. | 

The proceedings of each court remain in that court, sxroctina the 
accounts of the receipts on behalf of the state from the decision of suits ; 
these are transferred perenne to the Kuméri Chok. 

“The first great object of the courts of Nepii, when litigant: 
come before them, iaeabe trial, but: reconcilement. The parties pat 
witnesses all clamorously urge what occurs to them (never upon oath), 
and try their strength against each other. The general result of this 
apparently uncomely but really effectual procedure, is to bring the parties 
to an understanding, which the court takes care that the loser shall abide 
by. But if the court cannot thus succeed in bringing the parties to reconcile 
their difference or to submit it to the court's summary arbitrament, upon @ 
view of the animated exhibition just described, then, and then only, the 
trial in our sense begins: the first step of which is to bind the parties to the 
issue: for that is the meaning of théping the béri, a ceremony which 
then takes place, and here, first, oaths are Peer which very generally 
are used, instead of evidence, not to. irm evidence. If the testimony of 
external witnesses is readily forthcoming, it is taken and preferred. But in 
general, the parties themselves must look to that point well, for the court 
seldom cares to delay or to exert itself, in order that witnesses may appear. 
Neither the people nor the judges deem external witnesses the one thing 
indispensable. If such are not readily forthcoming to give decisive testi- 
mony, the court and country are agreed as to the propriety of at once 
resorting to other modes of proof ; with which, though we were once fami- 
liar with them, justice is now deemed by us to have little connection. These 
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are,—decisory oaths of the parties, in civil _ causes, either party taki the 
oath at their pleasure ; purgatory oaths of the accused in some penal causes ; 
ordeals of various kinds, both in civil and criminal matters; and lastly, 
Panehéyéts, chiefly applied, but not exclusively, to civil actions. 
a § 10. Course of a Civil Suu. 

+) aia rf. 

Whoever has a complaint to make goes. into courts the Bichdéri asks 
him against whom his plaint is, where the defendant is, and of what nature 
the plaint may be. The plaintiff explains, and then asks for a runner of 
the court to go with him, to whom he may point out the defendant. The 
Bichéri gives the necessary order to the jemadér, the jemadér to the 
Rewlder, and the Aavildir to the minis The sipéhki ordered to go 
| liately demands 6 annas from the plaintiff ; which paid, he goes with 
his and arrests the defendant where the plaintiff points him out. 

On the arrival of the defendant in court, the Bichiri interrogates the 
parties face to face, and usually brings them to such an understanding as 





prevents the necessity of going ‘to trial, in which case pén phil, or some 
small fees only, are charge 
For instance, in a claim advanced for debt ; if the debtor, when called 
on by the court, acknowledges the debt, and states his willingness to pay as 
soon as he can collect the means, which he hopes to do in afew days—in 
this case, the Jiefare will desire the creditor to wait a few days. The 
creditor may reply that he cannot wait, having immediate need of the 





money ; if so, one of the runners of the court is attached to the debtor, 
with directions to see the producing of the money in court by every means. 
The debtor must then produce money, or goods, or whatever property he 
has, and bring it into court. The Ditha and ichdéris then, calling to 
their assistance two or three merchants, proceed to appraise the goods pro- 
duced in satisfaction of the debt, and immediately satisfy the debt, nor can 
the creditor object to their appraisement of the debtor's goods and chattels. 
In matters thus settled, that is where the defendant admits the cause of 
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action to be valid, from five per cent. to ten per cent. of the property 
litigated is taken (see § 14) and no more. 

But if the parties cannot be brought to an understanding and persist 
in positive affirmation and denial, the plaintiff is commanded by the 
Bichért formally to pledge himself to prosecute his claim to a con- 
clusion in the court wherein he is and no other. The words enjoining 
the plaintiff thus to gage himself are these, déri* thdpo, and the act con- 
sists in the plaintiff's taking a rupee in his hand and striking the earth 
with the closed hand, saying at the same time “my claim is just and I 
gage myself to prove it so.” The defendant is 5 then commanded to take 
up the gage of the plaintiff, or to pledge himself, simi larly, duly to attend 
ihe court to the conclusion of the trial, ‘whic! "sbes by formally deny- 
ing the claim made against him, and upon this denial he likewise strikes 
the earth with his hand closed on a rupee. The rupee of the plaintiff 
and that of the defendant are deposited in court. The next step is for 
the court to take the fee, called /arpan, of five rupees from either party. 
Both déri and karpan are the perquisites of the various officers of the 
court, and do not go to the government. 

The giving of karpan by the parties implies that they desire to refer 
their dispute to the decision of the ordeal: and accordingly, as soon as 
the karpan is paid down, the Ditha acquaints the Government that the 
parties in a certain cause wish to undergo the ordeal. The order for them 
to undergo it is thereupon issued from the Dardér, bat when it has 
reached the court, the Ditha and Biehdris first of all exhort the par- 
ties to come to an understanding and to seek the settlement of their dis- 
pute by Panchdyat or other means than ordeal, which if they will not do, 
the trial by ordeal is directed to proceed, (See § 15.) 











* Bét moans(\a chain ; the act of “ thaping the bérf” obliges the parties to persevere to 
adecree, and prevents them from withdrawing the action: the proceeds go to the Bichdri. HH. 
2 E 
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§11. Form of Procedure in a Criminal Cause. 

The process in a criminal suit may be illustrated by the following 
example : 

If any one come into court and state that a certain person has killed 
such Banca by poison, sword, dagger, or otherwise, the informer is instantly 
interrogated by the court thus; how? when? before whom? the corpus 
delicti where? &c. &c. He answers by pointing out all these particulars 
according to his knowledge of the facts, adducing the names of the witnesses, 
or saying that though he has no other witnesses than himself to the fact of 
murder, he pledges himself to prove it, or abide the consequences of a failure 
in the proof. This last engagement when tendered by the accuser is imme- 
diately reduced to writing to bind him the more effectually; after which 
one or more Sip4his of the court are sent with the informer to secure the 
murderer, and produce him and the testimony of the deed in court, which, 
when produced accordingly, is followed by an interrogation of the accused. 
If the accused confess the murder, there is no need to call evidence: but if 
he deny it, evidence is then gone into, and if the witnesses depose positively 
to their having seen the accused commit the murder, the accused is again 
asked what he has to say, and if he still refuse to confess, he is whipped 
into a confession ; which, when obtained, is reduced to writing and attested 
by the murderer. The murderer is then put in irons and sent to jail. Thus 
theft, robbery, incest, &e. are tried in Nép4l, and the convicts sent to prison. 
Each prisoner receives a daily allowance of a seer of parched rice and a 


few condiments. 








§12. Jail Delivery. 

“The necessity of lustrating the city at the Dasahara, has had the 
casual consequence of causing a jail delivery to be held at that period. 
The jail (which is situated within the city,) must then be emptied at all 
events; and it is usual to empty it judicially, disposing of the conviets who 
happen to be collected in the jail. 
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But this is neither the principal nor only delivery held during the year. 
In fact, the idea of periodical jail deliveries belongs to a system of migratory 
courts not always sitting, as that of regudar deliveries does to an accurate 
system. The Népdlese system of judicial administration is neither ambu- 
latory nor accurate: but it has few and trivial delays, and offenders are 
speedily dealt with by judges who are always at their post, neither haying 
vacations nor making circuits.” 

When they amount to twenty or thirty, the Ditha makes out a aendow 
of their crimes, and adds thereto their confessions and statements of the cus- 
tomary punishments inflicted in such cases. This list the Ditha carries to 
the Bhéradér Sabhé,(Council of State) whence it is taken by the Premier 
to the Prince, after the Ditha’s allotment of punishment to each convict has 
been ratified or another punishment substituted. The list so altered or 
ratified in the Council of State and referred by the Premier to the Prince 
is, as a matter of form, sanctioned by the Prince—after which it is re- 
delivered to the Ditha; who makes it over to the Araz-bégi—the Araz-bégi 
taking the prisoners and the Mahdn Naikiaks, and some men of the Pérya* 
caste with him, proceeds to the banks of the Bishenmoti, where the sentence 
of the law is inflicted by the hands of Péryas, and in presence of the Araz- 
bégi and Mahén Naikiahs. 'Thus are grave offences involving the penalty of 
life or limb treated. 





$15. Fees, Costs and Fines. “ 

No fee is taken from a plaintiff on the oceasion of his commencing his 
pleading, or exhibiting a document. Tn civil causes, wherein the plaintiffs 
‘ground of action is not denied by the defendant and consequently it needs 
only to compel the latter to liquidate a claim of which he does not dispute 
the justice, dasond-bisond, or five per cent. to ten per cent. according to 
circumstances of the amount of property, as has been explained in the 
description of the procedure of a civil cause, is taken from the parties. 





* The vilest of the vile. 
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Where there is affirmation and denial by the parties and the trial of right 
must be had, then the charges called béri and Aarpan, which have also 
been explained, attach ; and beyond these there are no other expenses atten- 
dant on tle prosecution of civil suits. ‘ 

The tax called jftawri means what is paid to the government in 
actiona of debt and right from the winner; and what is paid from 
the loser is called Adrauri. Jitauri is ten per cent. upon the property 
litigated, and Adrauri five per cent.; dasond-bisond and jitaurt-haraurt 
are therefore Soa petal expressions ; the manner of their ap- 
plication requires » detailed illustration. In matters of debt and 
Gontesae ia which the defendant (Asimi) does not persist in denying the 
plain tit reGSehn ) claim, but only pleads present inability to pay, the Court, 

e adducing of the’ plaintiff's books of account and other documen- 
tary evidence, takes dasond, or ten per cent. of the property disputed from 
the plaintiff; and bisond, or five per cent. from the defendant, on the settle- 
ment of the eatise in court. if the debtor deny the debt, in any form of 






allegation, that is, if he say he never borrowed, or that he has paid the 


sum, and will not recede from his denial, and the debt be proved, by evidence 


er ordeal, then on the decision of the cause, dasond of the debt is levied (as 
before) on the plaintiff; and the defendant suffers dind* (fine) more or less, 
according to the obstinacy of his falsehood. If the plaintiff, persisting in 
his allegation of a sum due, be east ; and it be proved that there was no debt; 
then the plaintiff or false accuser (Puldha) suffers dand, proportioned to 
the mischief or iniquity of the falsehood, and the hao ee (Saccka) 





yt i/ hts 






© Déud is wot by itself PR 
mutilating, imprisonment, and whipping with nettles or the corah, a true informer or accuser is 
not Puléha ;a false and malicious informer or acenser is alone called (after conviction) Puldha, 
If in the case supposed the crime he proved, the informer will receive a reward from the 
government under the name of jitawrt, not pay a tax under that nome, But if in such case the 
accusation be proved false, then the accuser will suffer dand. 

Déad is not double of jitauri, but half of dénd is jitawri; that is, the amount of dénd is 
that which is first decided according to circumstances, and is that which regulates the amount 
of yitawri, HH. 


(Sexdaa) oy ns maiming or 
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gets jidauri® from the government: and thus in all cases of false allegation 
or accusation of property being wrongfully acquired, or false accusation of 
other sort or misdemeanor, 

"In offences involving loss of life or limb, or degradation of a Brahman 
from his caste, neither jitauri-héraurf, nor dasond-bisond attach ; confiscation 
of the offender's property follows. The Sandiuah or convicted felon suffers 
corporally ; and the informeér goes free. 

In cases of disputes in court between sons by marriage, regarding their 
shares, the court after awarding equal shares to all, takes dasond from all 
alike ; neither disond, nor jitaurf, nor déxd attach. If the son by wed- 
lock give not his share to the son by conct binage, and the matter come into 
court, the court awards to the latter a sixth share taking dasond from him: 
phul-pan or a petty fee is taken from the former, and nothing else. Sons by 
adoption, if of equal caste with the sons begotten in wedlock, get equal 
shares with them; if of meaner caste, less. Dasond attaches to the portion 
awarded; but neither dénd nor jitauri. 

Neither dasond-bisond nor jitauri-Adérauri attach in cases of action or 
prosecutions for creating nuisance, or for injuring or destroying public 
works of utility. | oars 

In cases of slander, and assault and battery, (for which there can be no 
civil action of ee the offender suffers ditnd proportioned to his 
offence ; the complainant does not pay jitawit or any tax whatever. 














$14. Rules of Evidence. 


Both in civil and criminal cases the court compels the attendance and 


leposition in the usual way of the witnesses summoned by the accused, 
As casts are heard and decided as soon as they occur, witnesses are 








* This jitewri, ostensible a present is in many cases actually a small fee or tax. Thus: 
the party receives a turban worth two rupees and pays for it five ropees. Fut it is sometimes 
really a present, when the prosecutor is poor and meritorious ; in which case it is rated to 
cover his expenses during the prosecution, and to afford him a satel reward to boot, Hl. 
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never obliged to attend long in the court. They therefore have no allow- 
ance whatever for food or travelling expenses. 

A man of rank is treated with much consideration ; but ordinarily he i is 
required to go into court and depose like one of the vulgar. Occasionally 
however an officer of the court is deputed to wait on him at his house, and 
to procure his evidence by interrogatories. 

Women of rank are privileged from attendance : if their iaiidioce be 

lispensable, some person who has. peeetinto: of the Zendnah is —" to 
hear seheié evidence and report it to the court. _ 

Oral evidence is never reduced to writing at the time of utterance, nor 








ents prodticed in evidence remain in the court pending the dis- 
pute, and are returned to the owners when it is over. 

Parties can always be witnesses in their own cases and always reds 
under the same penalties for falsehood as external witnesses. 

An oath is never tendered to a witness, in the first instance ; but if 
his evidence be contradictory or dissatisfactory to either of the parties, 
he is then sworn and required to depose afresh on oath. If he is a Siva- 
mérzi or Brahmanical, Hindu he is sworn on the Hari Vansa; if a 
Buddhist, on the Pancha Raksha; if a Masulman, on the Koriin. 

The form of swearing on the Hari Vansa is thus described. The 
Bichdrj of the court, haying caused a spot of the ground of the court to 
be smeared with cow dung,* and spread over with pipal leaves, and 4 
necklace of tulsi: beads to be placed on the neck of the witness, places the 
witness on the purified spot of ground, and causes him to repeat a sfoka r 
which the meaning is “whoso gives false evidence destroys his: chi dren 
and ancestors both body and soul, and his own earthly prosperity,” hold- 
ing the Hari Vansa all the while on his head, and thus prepared he 















—— oo —— 


-*-This solemn oath is well worthy our attention. Oaths in Népél are used generally a8 
substitutes for evidence rather than to confirm it: and the Bible, &e.:prove that this was = 
primitive notion of amoath, H. 
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ses, If there be reason to suppose that a witness is prevaricating or 
Grinding some part of what he knows, he is imprisoned until he makes 





a full revelation. 

Perjurers* and suborners of perjury are fined or corporally, nay even 
capitally, punished, according to the importance or otherwise of the case, 
or the extent of the mischief done, and according also to the offender's caste. 

In criminal cases, if the prisoner should volunteer a confession, that 
confession being taken down in writing and attested by himself, entirely 
supersedes the necessity of his trial; no witnesses are called to paayeskie 
— moreover, if the prisoner should be fully convicted by evidence, his 

ifession must nevertheless be had, taken down and signed by himself ; 
and before such confession under his own hand is obtained, he cannot be 
punished. If he be sullenly silent, he is first scolded and menaced and 
frightened ; if these means fail, he is flogged with the corah, until he 
confesses ; and then his kail-ndémah is written. tit 

He may always demand confrontation with his accuser, and cross- 
examine the evidence against’ him. 

If in penal cases, he should persist in affirming his innocence, and 
declare that the accuser and his witnesses are his enemies, then he may 
have the ordeal, but he cannot purge himself by any sort of oath 
(sapat keriya ). 

In cases of signed and attested bonds, &c., if the attesting witnesses 
are dead, or not forthcoming, and no other satisfactory evidence is pro- 
curable, resort is had to ordeal. If im a case of debt the plaintiff produce a 
note of acknowledgment of the debt by the defendant, and the defendant 
deny the note to be his, and the fact cannot be ascertained by evidence 
asto his hand or any other sort of evidence, the defendant is bronght by 
threats and scolding to admit the note as his, but if he persist in a denial, 

















* Strictly speaking false testimony, not perjury, is the object of judicial vengeance. 
All eijections to testimony go to the credibility—not to the compas there being po 
recognised exclusions of evidence. H. 
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resort is had to ordeal. So it is in cases where the casual writing is in 
the hand of a third party, and not that of the defendant; if the partie: 
cannot agree as to the authenticity of the note, and there is no other eyi- 
dence in the cause, the decision of the case is referred to ordeal. 
Tradesmen are allowed to adduce their entries in their books to prove 
debts to them. In general all mercantile affairs are referred to a Panchdyat 
of merchants, whose judgment is decisive upon conflicting entries, &c. 








§ 15. Ordeal. 


The ordeal is called Nydya,* and the form of it is as follows: 
Upon two bits of paper the names of the parties are respective- 
ly’ ins¢ribed; the papers are rolled up into balls; the balls. have 
piya offered to them; and from either party a finet or fee of one 
rupee is taken. The balls are then affixed to staffs of reed, whereupon 
two annas] more are taken from each party. The reeds are then entrust- 
ed to two of the Aavilddrs of the court to takes to the Soe: s tank,§ and 
with the Aaviddirs, a Bichéri of ithe Count a cree sage n 
proceed 10/4 ‘tank jas likes wise e Chimékhalak 






. 3 5 cb TV i 
Te 4 fe ae q 
i Laas lie ik a ee ale 
b 





‘cooid he enters settlement of the business, the truth ite 
lies in their own breasts. But if they insist on ordeal, the two Aavildérs, 
each with areed, proceed one to the east, and the other to the west 
side of the tank, entering the water about knee-deep. The brahman, the 
parties, and the ChimékAalaks, at this moment, all enter the watera 
little way, when the brahman performs pijA to Varuna, in the name of 
the parties, and repeats a sacred text, the meaning of which is, that man- 
kind know not what passes in the minds of each other, but that all 





* The word “ Nydya,” “justice, right” is technically applied mie to ordeal.” H. 

+ Called Gola. t Called Narkanli. 

§ This dipping in the Queen's tank is the moat popular ordeal at present: but thore are 
many others, similar to those formerly in use below, and indeed, all over the world. HH. 
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inward thoughts and acts are known to the gods, Surya and Cuanpra, and 
Varuna and Yama, and that they will do right between the parties to 
this dispute. When the piijd is over, the braliman gives the tilak to the 
two Chdémdkhalaks and says to them, “let the champion, of truth win and 
let the false one’s champion lose.” This said, the brahman and the 
parties come out of the water. The Chémdkhalaks then divide, one going ' 
to the place where one reed® is erected, and the other, to the other reed. | 
They then enter the deep water and at a signal given both immerse 





themselves at the same instant. Whoso first. pee mie the water, . 
prested beside: pies ts ec pee the scroll. : 
the acre is F opened ond: the scroll rend: Tf the serell ie the plaintiff's 

name, the plaintiff wins the cause; if the defendant's, the defendant is 


victorious. The fine, called jitawri is then paid by the winner, and 
that called Adrauri by the loser; besides which, five rupees are demand- 
ed from the winner in return for a turbant which he gets; and the same 
sum, under the name of Sabhd siddhah (or purification of the court) from 
the loser. The above four demands on the parties, or jiteuri, hérauri, 
pagri, and Sabla siddhéh, are government taxes; and exclusive of them 
eight annas must be paid to the Mahdniaks of the court—cieht annas | 
more to the Aofiwals—and, lastly, eight more to the Ahardér or register. 
In this manner multitudes of causes are decided by Nydya, (ordeal) when 
the parties cannot be brought to agree upon the subject matter of dispute, 
and have no documentary or oral evidence to adduce. 


2, — = ie < 


' $ 16, Panchdyat. ry 
The Panchéyats in use are of two kinds, domestic and public, the 
~ Jatter being called to settle suits come before the courts; the former to 





settle matters never brought under the court's cognizance. “= 
© ot Markat™ + The turban fee is called Pagri. 
20 
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Domestic Panchayats ate very popular, especially among merchants 
whose wealth attracts the cupidity of the courts, and the community of 
whom can, on the other hand, always furnish intelligent referees or Panch 
men. eT Les ony 
To the public Panchéyat, all matters may be referred (with the excep- 
tion of eases of life destroyed,) at the discretion of the courts, or at the 
desire of the parties: but cases of battery and assault are not usually 
referred to these tribunals. 

The Panch men are appointed by the Ditha, at the solicitation of the 
parties, with whom solely the selection lies. After ‘selection of their Panchk 
men by the parties, the Ditha takes from ‘them. an obligation to 
abide by the awai “1 6f the Panchayat. The court or government never 
appoint Posichijats of their own motion, except when men of note are under 
aconeeyaan but if parties expressly solicit it, stating that they can get no 
satisfaction from their own Panch men, and give a petition to that effect to 
the government, the government will then appoint a Panchayat to sit on the 
case. Butno man can sit ona Panchéyat without the assent of both 
parties. — | ky oy tert stan ene cate at FedireSt 

A Panchéyat of this sort often acts the part of a jury when men of note 
are accused, the government nominating the Panck men. In civil actions 
too the parties, tired of litigating, will sometimes desire the court or the 
government to nominate a Panchayat to hear and decide without appeal. 
Ordinarily Panchdéyats are chosen purely by the parties, and half the 
judicial business of the kingdom is performed by them to the satisfaction 
alike of the parties, the public and the government. The function of the 
Panch men appears to me to be essentially that of jurors. They find the 
verdict, and the court, out of which they issue and in which they assemble, 
merely enforces their finding. i 

The Panchdyats assemble in the court out of which they issue, and 
officers of the court are appointed to see that the Panch men attend daily 
and fully, with a view to prevent needless delay in the decision of causes 
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When such, however, does occur nevertheless, the matter is taken out of 
the hands of the Panchdyal and decided by the court which appointed it. 
The Panchayat has no power of its own to summon or to enforce the 
attendance of any person, to make an unwilling witness depose, or to secure 
the production of necessary papers. All such executive aid being afforded 
by the court appomting it; and in like manner the decision of this 
tribunal is referred for execution to the court. The assumption of any 
power of their own by the Panchéyat would be a grave offence. 
The Panch are required to be unanimous. Such at least is the rule, 
but a. i large majority will suffice in certain cases. i 
of | permanent or established individual Panch men, bat in 
all cases whersia Pérbattiahs (Hindus of the mountains) are concerned, 





it is necessary to choose the Panck men out of the following distinguished 
tribes:—Ist Arjal; 2d Khadal; 3d Pande; 4th Panth; sth Boharah; 6th 
Rana; one person being selected out of each tribe ; and among the Newdrs, 
the tribes from which Panch men must necessarily be chosen, are Ist Maike; 
2d Bhanil; 34 Achér; 4th Srisht. Yn matters affecting neither Pdrbattiahs 
nor Newdrs there is no limit as to the selection by the parties of their 
Panch men ; but old, learned, honest and experienced men may be supposed 
to have the preference. They receive no compensation for travelling 
expenses or loss of time, or on any account whatever. Indeed the very 
idea of Compsorerng them is eee. ‘ _— 


Iv" THe Law. 


§ 17. Codes applicable to the different classes of inhalitants, } 
Custom or precedent is the law in many cases; the Dharmashdstra, or 
sacred canons, in many more ; and the decision of numerous cases d »pends 
almost equally on both. mt 
Infringements of the. laws of caste fall under the Sidstras. Other 
matters are almost entirely governed by the Dés A’chdr, or customary law 
of the province of Gorkha. 
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The customs of the Bauddha portion of Newérs are peculiar to them- 
selves; but in general the Newérs and Pérbattiahs both acknowledge and 
\ are subject to the same Dharmashéstra, although in some points there are 
- appropriate usages for each. | 

It is not indispensably necessary that the Ditha should be versed in 
the law Shdstras, but he must be acquainted with the principles of law and 
justice, and be a man of high respectability. 

Neither is it required that the Bich4ris should receive a regular legal 
training ; but they must always be well educated, of high character, prac- 
tically acquainted with the law, and conversant with the customs of the 
country and the usage of its various tribes. And when a Ditha or Bichdari 
is removed by rotation, or otherwise, he cannot retire till he has possessed 
his successor with a knowledge of the state of the court, and the general 
routine of procedure. - 

§ 18. Adoption, Inheritance, §c. 
Whoever would adopt a child must do so with the consent of all his 
Jation = and with the permission of some court of law, to which he 
sonst vnecos!. and in which he must complete the act. So, if he woul 
alienate any portion of his property, by will, in favor of such panied 
child, he must obtain, first of all, the consent of his heirs and perform 
the act in presence of a Panchéyat. In neither case, therefore, can there 
be, or in fact ever is there, a dispute and appeal to the courts of law. If any 
one in adopting a son and assigning to him property at his death, hath 
neglected the above prescribed forms, and a dispute therefrom arise and 
resort is liad to the courts of justice, such dispute is settled by calling 
together several elders of the tribe to which the deceased belonged and 
taking their judgment upon the usage of that tribe ; which usage governs 
the court's decree. No man can adopt, or devise, at his own will and 
pleasure. 
With regard to inheritance, also, the custom of each tribe is ascer- 
tained by reference to some of its elders, and that custom so ascertained 
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rules the judgment-seat in all cases of application to it. Amongst 
the Khés tribe, if a person have a son born in wedlock, that son 
is his heir: if he have no such son, his brothers and brother's male 
descendants are his heirs: his married daughters, or their progeny, never. 
If he have a virgin daughter, she is entitled to a marriage portion and no 
more, Ifhe havea son by a concubine, and after his death his brothers 
and descendants do not conceal the deceased's wealth, but fairly state it to 
the bastard son, and give lum a reasonable portion, the bastard son must, 
in such case, take what they give him, and he can get no more in any 
court ; but if they conceal the deceased’s wealth, and put off the bastard 






if he appeal to the courts, shall have all the deceased's property assigned to 


him, to the total exclusion of the family so attempting to defraud him. 
In short, the son by a concubine must have a reasonable share allotted to 
him by the family, though the exact amount will rest with them. Ifa Kids 
have a son, he cannot alienate a single rupee from him by will, either of 
ancestral or acquired wealth, save only, and in moderation, to pious USES 5 
neither can a Kids adopt a son not of his kindred and make him his heir, 
if he have near blood relations. His first choice lies among his brother's 
sons and nearest relatives in the male line; his next among his daughter's 
sons and their male progeny : a stranger he can never adopt. 

The Magar, Gurung, Miérm, and Kairanti tribes agree with, the 
Kids in respect to inheritance, adoption, and wills. Leese” F 

‘The Siva-Margy section of the Newdrs agrees mostly with the Par- 
Dattiahs on all these heads. The Buddha-Margy section have some rule of 
their own. Among the Newdérs of both persuasions, the son by a concu- 
bine gets one-sixth of the share of a son born in wedlock, 

When cases of dispute on these topics are brought into court, the 
judge calls for the sentiments of the most respectable of the tribe to which 
the litigants belong, and follows their statement of the custom of their 
a og hie | 
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§ 19. Crimes and Punishments. 

The great crimes (technically called Panch shat) are those to which 
some of the following punishments are applied :—1, Confiscation of a man's 
entire property. 2, Cutting off ears and nose. 3, Amputating hands and 
feet. 4, Putting out eyes and emasculating. 4, Suspending by the heels 
from a tree till dead. 6, Flaying alive. 7, Death by hangingor decapitation, 
with the enslaving of wives and family, and forfeiture of whole property." 
The above punishments can only be inflicted by the chief court of each of 
the three cities (Kathmandi ; Bhatgaon, and Patan.) The lesser ad4lats 
have power to cause the “ touching} of the stone,” to fine, to place under 
restraint, to send to prison, to inflict slight corporal punishments, and so. 





* A more methodical and complete enumeration of the great punishments, (Panch Avata— 
the word Ahata being used to express as well the assigned penalty as the offence) is the 
following : 

1, Death. 2, Mutilation. g, Banishment. 4, Enslaving, or making over to some vile caste, 
the offender's wives and children. 5, Confiscation. 

Nor is this enumeration of the chief offences the technical Sastrita one—but the more | useful 

‘and practical enumeration derived from present usage modified by the original enumeration of 
the sacred law books. That enumeration is as follows : oma 
1. Brakm-hatya or brahmanicide, 

9. Stri-hatya, or woman killing. 

3. Hal-hatya, or infanticide, 

4. Gao-hatya or cow killing. 

5. Agamya-gavan or incest in the peculiar Hindi sense. H. 

+ The Dhwaga Chiayi or touching of a stone is this: When a cause is decided the 
Bichdri orders a stone (any one) to be brought, and upon it afew blades of Dib grass to be 
put. He then commands the loser of the cause to put a rupee and four dams on the stone and 
to touch it, observing to him ‘ you have committed an offence against the Mahdrdja as well os 
the other party: that stone is the symbol of the Raja's feet, touch it, thereby acknowledging 
your offence, and be freed.” The rupee pot on the stone is the Bichdri’s perquisite, and the 
four dams, that of the Mokéniah, ‘This asage is not observed in every cause decided, but only 
when it is held that sin (pdp) is necessarily attached to the losing party, and mever in cases of 
ordeal. Others say that the stone has the “ charan” or foot mark of the God Visaxu graved 
on it, (the Saligrdém) and this account is more in harmony, with the usage of making atonement 
by ollering to it, thom if it represented the sovereign of the state, He 
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List of the chief offences above adverted to. 

1 Kalyén Dhan, or treasure-trove, i. e. appropriating it. 2, Patricide. 
3, Matricide. 4, Killing a Cow. 5, Killing a Brahman. 6, Killing a Woman. 
7, Procuring Abortion. 8, Killing a Géré. 9, Incendiarism. 10, Poisoning. 
11, Theft and Robbery. 12, Taking another's land by violence. 13, Seducing 
another's wife. 14, Murder. 15, Destroying Houses, &c. devoted to. charita- 
ble and religious purposes. 16, Agamya-gavan or Incest. 

ist.—Kalydén Dhan is treasure-trove of all sorts whatever ; including 
new mines, Secretly appropriating any such (which all belongs to the 
crown) is equivalent to theft, and is punished with death or confiscation in 
the chief addlat. If death be awarded, the Bichdri delivers the offender 
to the Mahaniah and he to the Poryas, who execute the delinquent ; if 
confiscation be the sentence, then the Mahdniahs, and the Mahan Natkiahs 
and the Bahidars, and others, going to the delinquent’s house take the delin- 
quent’s own share of the whole family property (lands as well as moveables), 
but spare the sharesof the other members of the family. 

To procure conviction in these cases, as in others, an informant 
(Puldha) is necessary, and then there are two parties to the cause, the 
informer (Puléha) and the accused (Sandhuah) whichever of them esta- 
blishes his case, gets a khilaat from the sirk4r, paying pagri and 
jitawt. Ifthe informer loses, he is obliged to “ touch the stone,” and 
is fined with reference to the offence, and his means, more or less: (it is 
the custom to demand publicly twice as heavy a fine as is’ really taken) 
and the victorious accused, pays to the sirkér as jitawri half thesum paid by 
the loser as dénd or fine. In the Panch khat, the Kalyan Dhan above de- 
scribed is held the greatest, and the ultimate decision of cases is peculiar 
to the Mahériija. 

2nd. Patricide. —If any one, from the wantonness of youth, or selfish- 
ness, or avarice, or the instigation of his father’s women, should put his 
aged father under restraint or imprison him, or starve him to death, Buch a 
wretch (Sandiuah) must have his property confiscated, and be put to death 


ied 
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by the Poryas (public executioners); if the wretch be a Brahman, his fore- 
lock must be shaved off; his thread broken; he must have a stripe of the 
hair on all four sides of his head shaved off; must be crammed with all 
forbidden food, and, in a word, utterly defiled and degraded ; paraded thus 
through the whole city ; his infamy proclaimed ; and finally he must be 
driven out of the country, with confiscation of all his property. 

3rd. Matricide.—This is punished hke patricide. 

4th. Killing acow.—Punishment the same as for patricide ; and ifa 
Brahman, also as provided above. 

Sth. Killing a Brahman.—Ditto ditto. 

6th. Killing a woman.—If any one should kill his wife on suspicion of 
haying defiled his bed, the Mahdns, having seized him, bring him before 
the court and he is beaten till he confesses, when he is obliged to “ touch the — 
stone,” his property is confiscated, and he is delivered to the Poryas for 
execution. If he has children, his children's rights or shares are exempted, 
but all the rest of his property is confiscated. 

7th, Procuring abortion.—lt any husband depart ona journey, and his 
wife commit adultery in his absence ; or if a widow. become incontinent ; or 
if a man inadvertently marry within the pr ohibited ey and, inany of 
these cases, the woman prove with child, and she and her paramour procure 








medicine and destroy the fruit of her womb ; the woman, if proved guilty, is 
seized and maltreated till she confesses, and when by her confession the 
mediciner and the paramour are known, both are severely fined. 

Sth, Killing a Guru, an elder brother, or a child —A person committing 
these crimes is seized and confined, and if on investigation he be proved 
guilty, he is delivered to the Poryas who conduct him through the city, 
proclaiming his sin and its penalty, and warning the people; and then, 
iaking him forth from the city, execute him. His wife and children are 
given in slavery to the stranger, and his property confiscated. 

vu. Arson.—Whoso sets fire to another's house is punichediseiiiltd@ath, 

10th. Poisontne.—This crime is also punished with death. 
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11th. 12th, and 13th.—The/t, robbery, and seduetion.—If any one by 
violence take the property or land or wife of another, such an one is 
punished with heavy fines,* 

14th. Murder.—If any, from avarice, kill a man of wealth (Sahu), he 
is executed, and his property confiscated, and his wife and children made 
over in slavery to the stranger. 

15th. Sacrileze.—Whoso destroys the religious works of another, as a 
Dharma-séila, or well, &e., founded for the good of his soul, such an one is 
severely punished and fined, according to the damage done : sometimes his 






Guru's wife or mother, or his father's lesser wife, or his son's wife, his pro- 
perty is confiscated and death is inflicted on him, 

Whoso has sexual commerce with his daughter or with his daughter- 
in-law, he is, first of all, heavily fined or all his property is confiscated : 
then the male sinner is committed to the Poryas, conducted throughout the 
city, and expelled with his penis cut off: and the female lias her nose and 
ears and pudendum cut off, and is then expelled the city; or else, she is 
given 10 be stuprated by fifty or one hundred or more men and then expelled. 
Incest with an elder brother's wife in his life-time is punished with very 








is te'bdmtt 


Diormnint 





* ‘The Hindu prejudice (in this case salutary) disinclines most of my | nf nts 
the fact that theft is ever punished with death, The ordinary punishment is certainly mutila- 





tion, repeated on a repetition of the offence, But it is certain that aggravated cases of theft and 
robbery (between which there is no technical distinction made) are often punished with death, 
and this indeed is expressly admitted in the preceding part of this paper. The description of 
theft in this place is strange enough, as is that of murder inthe next paragraph. The just 
inference from such descriptions of these crimes is, that among these mountaineers, who are 
for the most part of fierce disposition and habits, the law has been obliged to exempt too many 


“ violent takings both of property and life from the ordinary definition and penalty of robbery 


and murder.—H. : J 
+ One branch of this subject is treated at length in a paper published by Mr. Hopason in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, No. [, page ss, entitled 
"Ou the law and legal practise of Nepél as regards familiar intercourse between @ Hindi and 
om oufcast,” Sec. soci 
21 
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heavy fines ; after levying which the younger brother may keep, if he will, 
the defiled wife whom the elder has put away. 

To have commerce after his death, with an elder brother's wife is no 
crime whatever." In Agamya-gavan, from the father seven steps, and from 
the mother five grades, are forbidden. If any marry within them, the 
man’s and the woman's father, and the go-between, all are fined, and the 
woman must be put away. 

If any Newér wife, in her husband's life and whilst he is within Nepal, 
go astray, she and the adulterer are fined sixty rupees; after which, the 
woman may go with either her husband, or the adulterer, as she pleases. — 
If she prefers her husband (he willing) then the court shall take pasu pan 





from jim ; and if she go with the other, then he shall have a second fine 
levied on him and take her. 


If a Newér go to Bhote, and his wife remaining at his house or at the 
house of her father, should elope ; or, if her protectors (father, uncle, bro- 
ther, &c,) should resolve to give her in marriage to another, her husband 
being (as before) in Bhofe, in either case the wife must perform “ péchuki” 
that is, she must go to the Mul Sabhé of the city she belongs to ( Kat/anan- 
di, or Bhatgaon or Patan), and present two supdris and one mohr (six 
and half annas) to the judge ;} when the judge sends the two supdris by 
the hands of a Mahan to the house of her husband. The Mahan having 
reached the house says to the relatives of the husband, “ this is the supdri of 
him who is gone to Bhote. His wife is divorced from him, and I therefore 


return you the instrument of the marriage contract (i. e. the supari.)” Then 











* This seoms an interesting relic of the old customary law of India, requiring or permit- 
ting o younger, ‘‘ to raise up seed” to an elder deceased brother, by marriage of the widow : 
such a custom still prevails in Orissa. 

The custom itself would appear to be a relic of the still older and barbarous usage, which 
made the wife of one common to all the brothers, an usage which [ have heard of doubtfully 
as prevailing in some parts of India, but which is unquestionably prevalent in Bhote.—H, 


+ Now, onder the Gorkhas, a Newér wife cannot get freo without paying two, four, or six, 
of more up to twenty rupees, according to her means,—H, 
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the wife returns all the ornaments, &c. given her by her husband, or if she 
delays in so doing, the Mahan compels restitution of them. The wife is 
then free to do as she wills ; but, still she is liable to fine (as all others are), 
if she have had sexual commerce with one of lower caste than herself. 

If any Newdr commits adultery with a Newdér woman, whose husband 
is gone to Bhote, and the woman perform not pdchuki then, supposing the 
caste of the parties to be the same and no relationship within the prohibited 
grees to exist between them, they shall be fined in double the usual 
amount, or one hundred and twenty* rupees : and then be suffered to go 

nless the adulterer be within the prohibited degre s of relationship to 
ee re is put to death, or his whole property is 
confiscated ; or his penis is cut off; and every sort of indignity and hard- 
ship heaped on him ; or he is let off with a fine proportioned to his means: 
the punishment being increased or decreased pee to the nearness or 
otherwise of the relationship. 

All such an adulterer's relations are obliged to go throng! 
ceremonies of purification (prayas-chitta), paying all the a 
the Dharmidhikéri. 

If the wife or daughter-in-law of a Brahman is defiled by a Kshatriya, 
or other of lower degree, such an one (the male) is: decapitated and all his 
property confiscated. The Brahkmani cannot regain her caste by perform- 
ing prayaschitta, but falls into the caste of him Who defiled: her ; and so in 
case of a female of the Kshatriya, Vaisya, or Sudra bei g defiled by a male 
of lower degree. Ifa Sudra defile the daughter, ke. ‘of a Faisya, but his 
caste be such that the Vaisya could take water from his hand, then the 
Sudra is \et off with heavy fines ; his life and property, for the rest, being 
Paes But if the Sudra be so vile that the Vaisya could not wtall et 


a —— 
































* Tlere, as on oll other secuabes: this is the fine awarded to be paid, bat only half of 
which actually is levied on the party.—Tl. 

+ List of the vile classes from whom no one can take water to drink— 

Kassai, Kusalliah, Porya, Dholé, Kami, Damai, Kulu, Chama-khalak, Phugan, Massal- 
man, Sonar, Sarki, §e.—H. 
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drink water from his hand, then in such case the Sudra ix deeapitated and 
his property confiscated : and in this latter case all the Vaisyas of the city 
must perform prayaschitta.” 
Ifa Brahman defile a Kshatriya’s or a Vaisya’s or a pure Stidra’s (whose 
water may be'drank) daughter, it is no legal offence. If a Brahman or 
t Vaisya or pure Sidra violate the daughter of one of the vile 
classes ; then, if Brahman, his whole property is confiscated and a stripe 
ved off all the four sides of his nem, and 255 is ro the 











confiscated. “any ae Matec iaaicered of a lovely girl 2 and he give 

her charais cm q aneniiia and met ‘ie ines whereby he comes to enjoy her ; then 

: made Ss the stone” and be heavily fined: and the 

person “what the medicine or made the charms for banish be 
fined. also. eee st my sti Lh 

If any one corrupt and seduce the wife of any Pardattiah, (whether of 

tie Behmeal ae beste), bach Parbattiah shall, if the’ case be 











nose and: ill ees ite vere lesa tum her adrift. The injured husband, 

if le prove h pe hn a hs bal tl do all this without question, even though the 
be a Bralimar “yh 

when her husband would cut off her nose, can 


escape and peeine her in pies eee meee of pete; hen the mur-_ 





men, then the ¢ Parbottiah Eesbend shall only aay the first aaolinee with 
his wife, and no other. 





* When a person is ordered to perform this purification he goes to the Dhérmadhikéri 
ste learns from him what rites are needful to be gone through. Tho Dharmddhikéri writes 
him a prescription for their performance, and takes usually two rupees for it.—H. 
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If the stroke of the injured husband fail to kill the adulterer, and he 
turn on the husband and slay him, the adulterer shall escape punishment, 
and keep the woman to boot. Such is the usage among all the Parbattiahs 
so long as they marry among the Parbattiahs; but if a Parbattiah marry 
a Newdérni, he shall not have the privileges above described in respect to 
her, Ifany Parbatttah (KAds or Magar) marry the daughter of his ma- 
ternal uncle, it is well, and even obligatory on the girl's parents if the man 
seek it: and the parents must wait his permission to marry her elsewhere. 
So, also, if the father’s sister's son seck the mother’s brother's daughter 
in marriage, the latter must assent, nor can she marry elsewhere till he 
has declared his disinclination; if such a person there be in existence. 
But if any Newdr have mayenenal commerce with the daughter of lis ma- 
ternal uncle, it is totally unlawful (by way of marriage or not), and he 
shall be severely fined. 

Assault.—1f two persons disagree, fall out, and one strike the other so 
as to bring blood, and he who has lost blood go to the court and complain, 
the court in case the charge 1s proved, shall make the blood-drawer “ touch 
the stone” and fine him five rupees to the Sirkir. 

Fraud.—If any one, haying mortgaged his land or property to a cre- 
ditor, afterwards mortgage it to a second creditor, and the case come before 
court, the court shall award the land or goods to the first creditor ; but if 
the second creditor agree to pay the debt of the first crediitay, the secon 











may keep the pledged land or goods till the pledge is redeemec 
Guli Lands.—If any pledge his Guti* land for money aa spend that 
money, in such case both giver and taker of such pledge shall be fined. 





© Guti is land consecrated to the deity, a sort of mortmain remaining in the hand of the 
mortmainer and his descendants, (ostensibly for the use of such deity, but really for own use; 
the obligation to the god being liquidated by a petty annual offering to him,) is for security from 
rapacity of government or the prodigality of heirs. It is deemed more sacred than “ dirtha,” 


which is an offering to Brahmans, not to god himself, and is an alienation too, Whereas (ruti 
is only ostensibly an alienation~in fact, an entail of the strictest kind on the descendants of 


the Gutiydr, It is neither partible among heirs, nor transferable in any degree.—H. 
2 K 
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But ifthe taker of such pledge upon discovery of its being Gufi, give it 
up, then he shall not be fined. 

Forgery.—If any one, claiming under a deceased person, forge a bond 
of debt due to the deceased, and produce the bond and witnesses in court, 
demanding payment of debt as the representative of the deceased, and the 
forgery be proved, the court shall award the forger loss of his right hand 
and a heavy fine, and make him “touch the stone:” and from the other 
party they shall take jitauri for the Sirkar. 

Swindling.—If any one pretending to be the owner of land, pledge it 
and borrow money on it, and the taker of the pledge discover the fraud and 
complain in court: in case the matter is proved, the giver of such pledge 
shall have his hand cut off; the right owner of the land shall» have his 
own; and the acceptor of the pledge be without remedy. 

Disputed Bonds.—lf the heirs of a dead man produce an obligation for 
money, all the witnesses to which are dead, and the debtor deny the bond, 
and no other evidence can be had;—if such a case be brought before the 
Adélat, the court refers it to a Panchéyat or orders an ordeal, or tenders to 
the parties the decisory oath. Thus, if they be Shiva-margy Newdrs, it 
orders either of them to put the Hari Vansa on his head, and take up the 
money contested at his soul’s peril if it be not his; or if they be Banddha- 
margy, it commands either to take the Pancha Raksha and do likewise. 
The tax on such issues is ten per cent. from the winner and five per cent, 





from the loser, or dasond-bisond, see § 13. 


Nepal Residency, 29th January, 1831. 
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Aptrreration is a subject, which in different eras of the world has 
engaged the attention and consumed the time of men of the most powerful 
minds, both in the East and in the West. In the dark ages, when men 


retired to monasteries, hermitages, deserts and caves, taking with them all 


the learning of their time, it excites no surprise, that they attempted to 


relieve the tedium of solitude, and to whet their ingenuity, by compositions - 


which required the most vigorous efforts of intellect. It may be lamented 
that they were not employed in more profitable pursuits ; but it cannot be 
denied, that they have afforded the strongest proofs of skill and persevering 
labour. Owing, however, not'to any want’ of capacity, but rather to a 
deficiency even in the Latin language when compared with the Sanscrit, 
the recluses of the West were never able to equal the sages of the East, 
Their alliterations appear to be confined chiefly to letters, and not to extend, 
4s in Sanscrit, to syllables, to words, to pfidas, and to whole stanzas. The 
following may be taken as a specimen of their attainments in this art :— 
| Jnter cuncta micans igniti iin corly, 
Expellit tenebras ¢ toto Phoebus ut orbe ; 
Sic cecas removit Jo sus caliginis umbras, 


Vivicansque simul vero precordia motu, 
Solem justicia '6 fe probat esse lealus. 


4 
‘ eel Bons 
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The letters repeated, when read downwards, form the word Jesus three 
times, i. e. at the beginning, in the middle, and at the end. 

Among the writers of this description in Europe, ALDHELM is one of 
the most celebrated. He lived at the time of the Saxon Heptarchy, and was 
thirty years governor of the monastery of Malmsbury. He devoted much 
time to the study of Latin prosody and alliteration. ; and is said to have 
produced a piece, which whether read upwards or downwards, forwards or 
backwards, was the same, like the third example of stanzas in artificial 
ason however to believe, though 





forms occurring in this essay. There is reas 
many ingenious pieces were produced in Europe, that alliteration was 
never reduced to a system as in Asia ; and that ALpweuM, though one of the 
firat writers of this class there, will not beara strict comparison with KALfpAsa 
of this country. sae 

It is genetally believed, that the celebrated poet KXxfpfsa lived near the 
commencement of the Christian era. He was one of the nine’splendid gems 
that adorned the court of Vixramdprrva, and by the epithet Kolijita, con- 







queror of millions, which was applied to him, it would seem that he was 
the chief. He wrote the Nalédaya for the purpose of exhibiting his 


- ynbounded skill in alliteration. In four books, containing on the average 


fifty-four stanzas each, he has given such illustrations of this subject as can 
never be surpassed. = 

This work has lately been published in Europe, with a Latin transla- 
tion by a continental scholar, Ferpinanpus Benary ; but from the manner 
in which the text is printed, the grand design of KAtfpdsa is completely 
sacrificed ; and from the manner in which the translation is made, his mean- 
ing appears to be, in many instances, most obscurely expressed, and some- 










times entirely mistaken. No reason can be imagined, why KAnfpdsa should 
again write the history of King Nara and Damavantt, after it hadybeen so . 
elegantly written in flowing verse by Vvisa Deva, except that he intended 
in this simple story to shew forth his ingenuity in alliteration; yet as his work 
has been printed in Europe, no person would suppose that it contained a sin- 
gle instance of such ingenuity. Since then it was the particular design of 
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this great poet, to illustrate this subject ; it will be proper in the first place 
to consider the different kinds of alliteration which his work contains. 

The Nalédaya is for the most part written in verse measured by time, 
but is interspersed with verses measured by the number of syllables. . The 
verses measured by time belong to the second class, first order, first genus, 
and ninth species of Sanserit poetry. The genus is called graqr and 
the species =raraifa. Each line contains thirty-two instants, with the 
poctic pause at the end of the third foot or twelfth instant. An instant is 
one short syllable ; a long syllable is two instants. In scanning this 
metre, only trisyllabic feet must be used ; with the exception of one dissyl- 
labic, the spondee ; and one quadrisy! oceleusmatic. The sixth 
foot of each line, or of the second and fourth PAdiae® must be an amphibrach 
or proceleusmatic. The alliteration takes place in the first pida immedi- 





ately after the firstfoot ; and in the second pdéda at the close ; in the third 
pada, in like manner, after the first foot, and in the fourth at the close ; or 
in other words, the alliteration is found in the beginning of each line after 
the first foot and at the end. The first verse will serve as a general 
specimen for the whole, as— 

yy ylaslyn|—-l=aleew|=alve— 

Ge45 FT SaA. ITT | 


wr le le fe fe re ee fr 


aftwHerareaa: Fraararana ec werere aa: Ut 





O my heart! never depart from Yddawa, the father of Love, pt ay that burns the 
intolerable wood of sin, and who preserves the three worlds from all enemies, 


Though the preceding is the regular structure of the verses measured by 
time in the Nalédaya, yet there are one or two exceptions in the position of 
the letters repeated. In the first book the following exception occurs :-— 





She sow there some men bright as frre, glorious and energetic ; and in appearance so like 
Nala, that there was no difference between them, 
2 L 


eT 


4 





ty 
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The verses in the Nalédaya, measured by the number of the syllables, 
and interspersed with the others, are of the first class and of the first order 
of Sanserit poetry ; and are either of the eighth genus, TZ, consisting 
of eight syllables to the pada, and the fifth species, watfgat ; or of the 
twelfth genus, Haat, consisting of twelve syllables to the péda, and of the 
fifth Species, @rza. In scanning these metres the only feet employed are 
the Jambus and Anaperst. In the verses of these metres the alliteration 18 
sometimes the same in all the four pédas ; but most commonly it is differ- 
ent in the third and fourth pédas to what it is*in the first-and second. ‘The 
position of the repeated letters in each pada is determined by the choice of 
the poet. The following examples will illustrate these remarks :— 

ve a a 
wits bali 
au, 4a TarTaa 






While he, a sea of excellence, and she, of a loving mind, were in their glory, the warbling 
flowery spring returned. 
tal a Bl a tal ee a te et 
af Say aaraaqiaaal AIATAAAT MATT AYA | 
This river side is very beautiful, free from cranes, and adorned with flowers which have been 
tasted by the bees, What coyness is this of yours? said one who with gentle force and flattery 
led away his beloved. 





In these metres K&fp4sa often confines the alliteration to two of the 
pédas, in which case, instead of repeating the letters twice, he repeats them 
four times. In all these instances the letters repeated form complete 
pddas :—as 

astfengarariy far far frar far i 
‘’ Twas as if some angry cuckoo was chiding the absent fair ones, and addressing them in 
broken accents.’ 
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S9RT Fee weAT Waa wale, away: | 


a3 





Did not the lover, gazing on the vernal shy, which, from the number of sportive busy bees, 
appeared covered with wandering ee, meet with the object of his heart's desire ? 

Those wishing to see other examples of the kinds of alliteration that 
have been here introduced, haye only to refer to the Nalédaya, where 
they will find them in abundance. The work, however, being confined 
entirely to the kinds that have been mentioned, does not supply a 
full exposition of the subject under consideration. It furnishes numerous 
examples.o es first three orders of this species of poetry, and particu- 
larly of the third 





third ; but not extending beyond these, it leaves untouched 
seven other orders-‘which are nece ssary to complete the system. And even 
in the first three orders, it does not give examples of all the genera, and 
much less of all the species which they contain. 

The subject of alliteration, therefore, deserves in this place a more 
minute consideration. It forms a distinct, and what may be denominated 
a third class of Sanserit poetry, and may be used, as we have seen, in 
metres of any description, both of the first and second class.* The name 
by which it is known is @aqeYamaka. In compositions of this nature, it 
is an invariable rule, that while the syllables to be repeated are left to the 
pleasure of the poet, in every repetition they must be employed in a 
different acceptation; and if this rule is ever violated, it is at the expense 
of his ingenuity. 

In this class of poetry there are ten orders, and in some of them 
several genera, species, and varieties, which we shall now, proceed. to specify, 

1.—The first order is called wayqq. In this the letters repeated occur 
together without any others.intervening. It has four genera, determined 
by the number of pddas in which the alliteration oceurs. We shall give one 
specimen of each genus. Every stanza or verse is divided into four parts, 





* For a description of these classes, see the Prosody of the author's Grammar. 
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called qrz: pédas; if the alliteration oceurs only in one of these, it is of 
the first genus ; if in two, of the second ; if in three, of the third ; and Wf 
in four, of the fourth. 

In the first genus there are several species, which arise from the posi- 
tion which the reiterated letters occupy in either of the four pédas. They 
may be placed at the beginning, in the middle, or at the end of the pddu 
as well as in the first, second, third, or fourth pdéda at pleasure ; but to 
belong to this genus must occur in only one pida: as, 


UIAAAIA Bat Hava wa wage | 





The people are happy in having you for their king : you who are distinguished in receiving 
taxes to the extent of the four seas. 

In the second genus there are six species, arising from the repetition 
of the letters together in two of the pédas ; as in the first and second ; the 
first and third ; the first and fourth ; the second and third ; the second and 
fourth ; or the third and fourth ; 





ut s raft seu acuceies 


‘ May these glorious kings conquer in the dreadful battle—by whom the earth is filled with 
wealth,” 

In the third genus there are four species, arising from the repetition 
of the letters together in three of the pddas; as in the first, second, and 
third ; the first, second, and fourth; the first, third, and fourth ; or the 
second, third, and fourth : as, 


area ease aR AH fate 





| O beloved, we are conquered by your beautiful countenance ; and why should not the lotus 
which adorns the water, surrounded with bees and full of petals, prevail, though it does not 
speak ? 





; 
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In the fourth genus there» is only one species, which arises from the 
repetition of the letters together in each of the pddas: as, 


acat acal waaay qaat at Wat BHAT FET: I 
wad: ane wae ufcaace cfeania fea a fatwa 


The whole heaven resounded with the many deep pitiable and wailing sounds of the birds, 
quitting the surface of the lakes and flying in all directions, 

The last three genera may have several species, arising from the 
position which the repeated letters occupy in the péda, as stated in the first 
genus. They may be placed at the Base mo middle, or end or each pdda, 
at the pleasure of the poet. . 

2.—The second order is called @qa. It differs from the former in the 
repetition of the letters with somethingintervening. It has four genera, which 
are distinguished by the repetition of the same letters, apart from each other, 
in one, two, three, or four pédas. 

The repetition of letters apart in only one pdéda displays no skill in 
alliteration : it may happen by chance; it is therefore unnecessary to give 
an example of this genus. 

In the second genus there are six species, arising from the position 
which the repeated letters occupy, as in the first and second pddas; the 
first and third; the first and fourth; or the second and third; the second 
and fourth; or the third and fourth: as 

SWAT Vaasa | 
Aaa es ae: (ase: Il 

The peacock, having a heanti(el ahining tail, has ascended the news! mount of pleasure, and 
is dancing. 

In the third genus there are four species, determined by the position 
which the repeated letters occupy in the first, second and third ; the first, 
second and fourth ; the first, third and fourth ; or the seco 
fourth padas ; as 





. M 
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ataawaqaace fegat FAT | 
HCI ICT A aifat Vaqreaar ea il 


The enemy's elephants, killed by our destroying power, appeared by their flowing blood like a 
dark cloud reddened by the setting sun. 

In the fourth genus there is only one species—though there may be 
several varieties, from the position of the repeated letters in different parts 
of the pddas : 

‘our head of hair is like the bees (for blackness,) your face superior to the lotus; aad you among 
your lovers, like Lakshmi, enrich (your favourite. ) . 

In this order the repeated letters. may be placed at the beginning, 
middle or end; in the beginning and middle; the beginning and end; the 
middle and end ; or in all the three parts: as 


smafed ufed nfad act faaiea efaa acarfaai” 
AWHeT: WAST NASWET: gute fafea marie 


Joyful laughter was destroyed ; sha poneniias of love were diminished ; the disconsolate 
tcomen were no longer cheerful ; and the welfare of the city was neglected. 

Besides the above, there are several other varieties in this order, aris- 
ing from the use of two sets of repeated letters or words; in which case 
the first péda agrees with the second, and the third with the fourth ; or 
the first with the third, and the second with the fourth ; or the first with 
the fourth, and the second with the third : 


sizacay ATRAae CAAA | 
eR A ght aretha 


By the cries of the cuckoo; by the sound of your voice, my friend ; and by the blowing of the 
coulh winds, my Acart is ravished, 





* This is called qaaie. 
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If in this order, the alliteration occurs at the beginning of each pdda, 
it is called am ; if at the end 7a. 

3.—The third order is called Waqqquaq, and is a union or mixture 
of the two preceding orders, having the same letters repeated both together 
and apart. The alliteration may consist of different letters, as in the 
first order ; or of the same letters, as in the second : and thus two genera are 
produced. 

In the first genus, which consists of different letters repeated both toge- 
ther and apart, there are three species, as when the first pdda agrees 
with the second, and the third with the fourth ; or the first with the third, 
and the second with the fourth ; or the first with the fourth, and the second 
with the third : as A 

RSA AAAS ey ACATTAA ST | 
artarcwacfaa SAHA THETSS I 





What woman can bear to see the rainy season, when the stare are. hid by clouds, when the 
loud thunder resownds, and the clouds are black as death? 


In the second genus there are two species, as when the same letters 
are repeated both together and apart, in two or in four pédas: as 


| far 
arararfiran wari araaratadaer t 











We shall die by the night lengthened into nine hours, which though Ihave passed, still it is 
not gone. 
4.—The fourth order is called ink 3 or ae In this the last letters 
of one pdéda correspond with the beginn: 





The bewilderment of the Rékshases wandering in all directions was manifest, and by their 
great leader, when routed, many unworthy deeds were done. 
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5.—The° fifth order is called @ax. In this order a comparison is 
instituted between the whole padas. 

There are four genera. | The first has six species ; as when the first 
and second; or first and third; or first and fourth; or second and third ; 
or second and fourth; or third and fourth,* pddas are alike, but not the 
remaining ones. 

The second has three: as when the first is the same as the second, and 
the third as the fourth ; or when the first is the same as the third, and the 
second as the fourth ; or when the first is the same as the fourth, and the 
second as the third. The third has three: as when the first, second and 
third; or the first, third and fourth ; or the second, third and fourth are 
alike.| The fourth has one, as when all the 2 pelegere the same: as 





He burnt the city which was not accessible to the great and powerful monkeys, and whiok 
could not be reduced by men. 


sfaga 






Lanka ( Ceylon ) pa ta ‘ata, and sists in tf Seat re houses ; possessing absolute 
authority, and being inhabited by the destroyers oe the sages, was burnt. 


atraearaan eae r 
qaTHearafaea- Fas T <a T 


Hanumén with the signet shone distinguished ; 

Indra with his mistress, having been before defeated, was pleased ; 
Old Ocean with his inferior deities being surpassed, was angry ; 
And the joy-inspiring wind being changed, blew. 














* The second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth of these species are called respectively, 
wamue, fw, we, qaure, fy". 

+ The third is not reckoned a distinct genus by native writers, but is classed with. the 
first, and considered only as an extension of it. The three genera of which examples are 


given are denominated, qT ZTwTe, aereary, and Beqreara, °F Saqua. 








; 
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6.—The sixth order is called gram. It has a certain number of 
syllables reiterated alternately through the whole stanza. The distinc- 
tions in it arise from the number of the syllables that are repeated. ‘The 
following is a specimen of the trisyllabic kind: as 
wasamas sfaarcfear fandfand wfeeferc 
WASIAAST AVATHEA ACUATG HAaAAHATA_N 
The fine mountain elephants were not spared; 


An entire stop was put to the motion of the birds ; 
All enjoyment was perfectly destroyed; 

The disconsolate women were deeply afflicted ; 
And then the brave perished, but not in battle. 

~7.—The seventh order is called nfaara.” It hasa given number of 
syllables, reading the sant backw ‘ards and forwards. 

Four kinds of it are enumerated. First, when one half pdéda reads 
backwards, the same as the next does forwards. Secondly, when one péda 
reads the same backwards as the next does forwards. Thirdly, when two 
padas or one line reads backwards the same as the next does forwards, 
Fourthly, when one s/éka or stanza reads backwards the same as the next 
does forwards: as 





That great army by its valowr triumphed in many a battle. 
SIT WMATA TIA BTUalaaITTat 
arftarfcauraar araurafcarfcar it 


That fine army, defended by huge elephants, resounding with the shouts of the fearless, 
fafent wpon fighting aad destroying the enemy, is irresistible. 


| ae i iy 1S 


alfaarawaraa eras rarer i 








Tic olsun’ jwhore Sites dears caibtetad Ig ib pelos es who is bold and wneubdeed 
«Scene is not the woman for me. 





* This is also called qaqqtaza by some, and placed under the head of EqT. 
28 
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fafrarfacararaaaac are eT | arcarafatreaaerarera cary il 
AAA CHAT AT STA CTA aT | wrearcaaatarnarcfanitat 











O immortals ; the well armed, bold, glorious and warlike enemy does not tremble at our 
prowess, What fine, well mallet, broad chested, bold man, is acting the hero, unmoved ta the lowd 
resounding battle ? 

The following, written over the holy water in one of the churches in 
Paris, is a specimen of the kind in Greek ; with this difference, that the 
whole reads the same backwards and forwards, and has the same meaning 
both ways— lor cvounua yan worar ob—(wash your sins and not merely your 
face.) 

The following is a specimen of the same Kind in Latin. 

Roma tibi subito, motibus ibit amor. | 
Sole medere pede, ede, perede melos. 

There are instances of a like nature in Sanscrit. The following stanza 
reads the same backwards and forwards, and has the same meaning both 
ways. 


Is not this a beautiful woman, whose gait is like that of a large elephant ? She is adorned 
with her necklace, is gone into the grove, and let her lover follow, 





$.—The eighth order is ayraaa*. In this every pdda must be the 


same, and also every part of every pdda; so that the same letters must be 
reiterated as many times as the nature of the verse requires, to fill up the 
whole stanza, There may of course be many kinds of this, arising from the 
number of syllables fixed upon for repetition, and the metre employed. 

As the words or syllables repeated must occur in a different sense 





every time they are repeated, it is difficult to find such as can be reiterated 
through a whole stanza, and yet make good sense. The following 1s given 
as a specimen of this kind of composition, for the explanation of which I am 


* This term is applied by some writers to the next order. 
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indebted to Mr. Wrrson. Though a misapplication of ingenuity, it serves 
the purpose for which it is here adduced, of explaining the nature of this 
description of alliteration. 


Ce eens nn ———=—— ee 


Sy SED . SHIT SENT 








O thou ! who participatest in my feelings, effect the union of me, with this maiden, alike 
unparalleled by any; in whom loveliness and accomplishments are combined ; but who is filled 
with haughtiness, and is indifferent to my sufferings. 

Analysis ;—waraara a fellow sufferer, from wara and ara;” AT me, 
7a with this (maid) ; qAarqzareaiaar unparalleled in beauty and accom- 
plishments, from ¥, @f, aq, and S4aTq]; sareg bring to or with, unite, ¥, 
aT, and wl to lead; SHaraarawaraar indifferent to my sufferings, gwar, 
ara and ara ; waraar haughty, @ and ara. 

9.—The ninth order is qraqvara. This requires one whole stanza to 
be the same as the next in sound, but different in sense. Strictly speaking, 
there can be only one kind of this; the only distinction that can be 
made is that arising from the varied length of the stanza. The following 
are specimens of this description : as, 


alrararage Fay aPaT IT: | 
stusfadiuraaawa en Cel 
afrarmrac ay anehet ge: 





He will go to the good, great, handsome, rough chested, renowned, virtuous, excellent, blue- 
eyed king, ( Réma. ) 
And in passing to the principal, lofty, enchanting, hard, inkabited mountain opposite, his 
splendour will be visible, for a season, tm the sky. 
10.—The tenth order is called Saytaqq.. This is only partial 
alliteration ; it has sometimes only the appearance of it, arising from some 


= 


* OTq same as raya il 


. 
‘ 
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similarity in the sound of certain letters ; at others there is an alliteration, 
but it is irregular, and can be reduced to no definite rules : as 
tel ay FACAa CAAT: | 
PIRTYTAS HCASGACHS 








The noble Kurus, devoted to the conquering and preserving of the land, firmly opposed their 
enemies, and made them tremble in the battle, 


Besides the preceding there is another kind of alliteration called @=qT, 
by means of which the whole stanza may be thrown into some artificial 
form. The particular form into which the verse is thrown, gives to it both 
its character and name, as may be perceived by the instances which 
follow. 

1.—The # has the syllables of the stanza so arranged as to 
read the same ae straight forward, or cross-ways, following the order of 
the lines drawn from the first syllables. These lines are supposed to pre- 
sent a figure something like a stream of urine passing from a cow, and 
hence the name by which this kind of alliteration is denominated ; as 


© Ranta Mio Fo Maul, Mate Bus Aug ke Oe 





72? ff = tga 7 em 4 f ur for far: 


When the contest commenced with loud vociferations, the juice lowed copiously from the 
infuriated elephants engaged in the battle. 

2.—The @aaAs after the stanza is regularly arranged according to 
its four pdédas, or component parts, has the syllables so disposed that the 
whole of the first half reads the same straightforwards or downwards; and 
the whole of the second half reads the same beginning with the first syllables 
forwards and the last syllables upwards ; as ; 
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The stanza arranged in its common form reads thus— 


sWisalaaen ge Wales Saag | 

The field of battle is enlightened by the fearless; but destructive to the pleasures of the 
fearful ; on it the brave shout for wictory, and the base are put to flight. 

3.—The amare has each pdda the same, whether read forward or 
backward, or from. the centre to each extremity; while all the pédas to- 
gether read the same either downwards or upwards, whether we commence 
at the centre or at each extremity: as 
a7 os ff 
fe wa 
=. << a 
ene 


Aoi ap 
Aa 4 
a4 ap a 


D4 9» 
D4 4 


The verse in its usual form stands thus— 
zaallafa are afenraqeanrteat | 
ARCH HC Hat Mar Qyae a | 
O destards; (see where) the rutting elephants are contending, exciting the gods to war, 
carrying the proud foes fo warlike deeds, and shining (under the conduct of those who) save the 
congucring and the conquered,” 
4.—The ata74 has the syllables so arranged, that when the stanza 
is divided into its four component parts, cach part reads the same straight 
forwards, or crossways, like the braces of a drum; whence its name. 





* Literally the poor and the prosperous. 
2 0 


ig i ek ee ie 
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The verse in its regular form stands thus: 


ATSaTMAAaT Ta Tear TATTAT | 

The army at the commencement of the expedition was full of spirits; and with its infuri- 
ated elephants, vociferous and well conditioned. 

5. The qmazq admits of the letters being arranged in the form of a wheel 
or discus, from which it takes its name. The letter that is repeated forms the 
axle from which the reading commences; reading first to the right, then 
downwards, again to the left and then upwards; afterwards from the top 
round the periphery. The first line of the verse forms the radii; and the 
second line, together with the letters at the end of each of the radii, forms 
the circumference ; as— 





(A pond) adoraed with deer, geese, quails and teals, and Aaving ws windli impregnated with 
the moist odours of the tender lotuses, 

The AEIGH or RATT Em, the great or Potter's wheel, differs from the 
preceding in being read from the axle along the radius upwards, then along 
the periphery to the left, and down the next radiys to the axle. Then 
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» commencing from the axle again it proceeds in like manner through the 
other three parts of the wheel—as will appear from the following example ;— 





Teaaitaea fcafyarcr trafearcena fearearcr ” 
CTA SATA AAITT CHART OCHS fear ET TT | 
Radha hearing the words of her companions, and going joyfully according to appointment i 
af the time of the festival, was dishonowred: and being truly decoted te her lord, was wu ffiised 
with tears of gricf that she was not rather hilled, 
6.—The WW is so composed that the stanza may be arranged in 
the form of a /otus, from which its name is derived, There are various 
kinds of it according to the number of petals assigned to the lotus, In this the 
syllable that is repeated forms the seed vessel, from which the reading com- 
mences towards the side E. and passing from thence (except at the cardinal 
points) to the next petal towards N,&ec. In the petals to the cardinal 
points, the letters are read twice, once forwards and one backwards ; as 





"7 
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If the size of the lotus is enlarged by the admission of two stanzas into 
its composition, the construction is more simple, as in the following example, 
which is read right across according to the figures one, two, three, four. 
This was given me by a pundit applying for a situation asa teacher ; and 
the syllables beginning at one and going round to eight, form the motto 
STAI Aa afea which in Bengéli means, Forget me not. 


182 





bac ACA WATE BUA 
ware waarfsar a Tad 7 SIR Tse I 
fufaafs aca acataws varie 
amg feqant YCUAgay Waa | 

I, having heard of your great fame 

By the hearing of the car, have come (to see you); 
Ido not request of you either elephonts or horses ; 
Neither, O Preserver! do J desire silver or gold ; 

Ido not seck the infelicity of others ; 

But, Sir, your lasting prosperity. 

You will understand, O Poet! the sm of all my desires, 
By reading the first and (ast syllables of these stanzas. 
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Compare with the preceding figure the stanza, which in its regular 
form reads thus— 
wread afaarert cararar eariaar | 

~  - arfeararr purare Qararaaaeat & 

O excellent for wisdom, your assembly shines distinguished for taste, full of splendour, Aigh 
in spirit, expert at repartee, and divinely resplendent. 

7.—The @z¥asq admits the»stanzas to be thrown into the form of a 
sword, whence the name. ‘The first stanza forms the blade, and the second 
the remaining part of the sword. Read first round the blade, and then 
the right, left, and central parts of the hilt. 












BhrIAW SEP YyeaRID 
a fC Um TAHA AT AITT SE 


‘BheibIPbIp = jp | ERR RIE jel) 
ay 


The following is the regular form of these words with their rendering :— 


ATUPCARTAH BST ATCT | 
arurcamataay azhrecw sat 
amaramadeag: fearartyas war | 
aranyatarcrarat wa fewreanfrar 
May the great Umd, who ts Settouie praised in powerful strains by Siva, Indra, Réma, 
and Ganesha; who is able to take away their pain; who is the mother of the devout, the 
2P 





- s ae i. 
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concentration of excellencics, the remover of fear, the venerable goddess, the glory of women, 
command my prosperity. 

$.—Thie waaay presents the stanza in the form ir abow. The read- 
ing commences from the centre letter of the bowstring within the arrow, 
first to the right hand and then from the same letter to the left. After, 
from the centre letter of the bow, first to the right hand and then to the 
left ; as will be seen by comparing the verse which follows with the artificial 
form ; 





May the excelleat goddess Tard, the constant giver of good and the remover of all 
hindrance, though tremendous and unattainable by your works, promote your welfare. 


9.—The @aavq is made in imitation of a necklace or rosary. The 
reading commences from the foremost bead, pearl, or jewel, and passing 
from that to the upper line goes round the string according to the figures. 
The letters in the first gem and all in the upper line, are read from the 
left to the centre, then upwards, downwards, back again to the centre and 
to the right, every syllable being repeated with the centre one. All in the 
second line from 7 to 12 are read from the right hand to the centre, then 


4 
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downwards, upwards, back again to the centre and to the left, as will appear 
from comparing with the artificial form the stanza that follows: 





ae FS ae SAAS AAT TAAATAI 
Warararaal F ACETITYG aifawa fag fay 












sara aratfam<cfaa waaay aria arfrafate i 
Know, O wise mS that those who come to the brink of the river of the gods, and repeating 
the name of Rama depart to immortality, are absorbed in Vishnu ; they, like cold in winter, do 
not return to this sinful world ; their hope, like the horizon bright with the setting sin, obtains 
liberation from the world, and is no more disappointed, 
10.—The q#qaq is of a more extensive form, and I am indebted to 
the Calcutta Christian Observer, August, 1835, for a specimen of it: it was 
composed by a pandit at Nadiya, and addressed to a Missionary. It is not 
quoted for the sense it contains, but as furnishing an example of a number 
of stanzas arranged in the form of a tree. The stem of the tree beginning 
from the top ¥, and going to ihe bottom @, forms the first stanza. By 
taking the left hand side, and joining all the letters with the stem, other 
stanzas are produced, as YHA, and so forth to the bottom of the stem. 
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vax, ke. kc. Afterwards by taking the right hand, and joining 
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Then ' 


N 


and 


&e, &e. In this manner thirty-four stanzas are contained in the 


all those letters with the stem, other verses are produced, as. 


tree. The accompanying is the figure of the tree, 


small compass of this 


be imitated 


copied from the original Sanscrit manuscript as nearly as it can 


w | | wl | w| 

Br | be |e | | ie 
we | [i ie [LF 
bP |W iE le lm ir 
w JE KE] e 








le’ 
a 











P AL [| Be | Be | | he | Be [ei || ae | 
mle Sa 4a al 
We | te te | Ne | be | ae 
elvis vee 








+ elelrle: sR ERE 


Fir FEE le oT ; 


This has been literally rendered, and, as far as possible imitated in 


form, in the subjoined English version :— 
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To the ollimate Belog's holy Belag's ultimate the To 
To the Lord of the lowlicat's| ser- |Being’s all-wise omolecient the To 
To the universal Ruler’s  ser-| vice fser- Dolly's preserving all the Ta 
To _ world-coptatatag Deity's service) €V- jservice jast good Besatower'a the To 
) ev» Deity redeeming great the To 
To the enjoyment of agreeable food ever| ear. most Invisible the of worship the To 
To the worship of the Supreme Deity ear-| nest-jear- daties proper your weigh to Matarely 
To reposting on beautiful couches, lagdab-| Jy |juat- enjoyment every of aweetness the taste To 
To wandering in places of retirement! in- [fondly groves charming throagh rove To 
Full of merit, peaneres grave, te good deeds. in| clin- in~ ‘compassionately apright, clever, Baie 


Protector elf tha pick, pearpeouamaditaling she Bashers |prone ever ill aod ood of balsnciag the To 
Faring absndantly, right-spoken, and ever pure inj heart, in clean ever and wolld-spoken, Sin-hatiog 
Removing the griefs of the poor, with miad fixed on God devoted, truth to, holy, righteous, Merciful, 
Delighting to aid others, slow to uabecoming behaviour, ex- cele: jex- another help to slow mot, diligent, intelligent, Sober, 
Devoted ra Tidal S nam meres oc the Shasters, excel- eat, ~ passions subdued of,truth speaking, paticot,composed, Tranquil 


In addition to the different kinds of Alliteration which have been 
specified there is one other worthy of notice: it is that of forming stanzas 
with any given number of consonants. Verses are formed, from which half 
the letters of the alphabet are excluded, and others in which only one- 
fourth part of the consonants occurs. These are again reduced to three, 
two, and even one consonant. It might appear altogether impossible to 
compose an entire and intelligible verse by the aid of a single consonant ; 
yet in Sanscrit this has been achieved. In the following stanza no conso- 
nant is used save ¥ d, and it occurs no less than six and thirty times. 


a |  SISST EE ETSI men nie 
(Krishna) the benevolent, the taller of that injurious, aaa rifier, whose arm is destructive 
to the impious; who gives both to the liberal and the miser, and is the destroyer of destroyers, 


discharged a weapon at the enemy, : see 
2a 
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In reference to the artificial specimens it may be observed, that 
since every form which pleases the imagination of the Poet may be select- 
ed as a kind of mould into which the verse may be cast or shaped, it 
is manifest that many other forms, beside those given, might be produced, 
Among these are commonly enumerated the flag, the dove-cot, the boat, 
the serpent, the earth, the door, the curls, the pond, the chain, the chariot, 
ihe sun or moon, and constellations, kc. Of all these 1 have not been able 





to obtain good specimens, and as most of them are of modern invention, 
and may be formed and increased at the pleasure of the Pandits, I have 
not deemed it of much importance to seek after them. The examples 
that have been supplied will be sufficient to explain the nature of this kind 
> of poetry ; and taken in connection with the other ten orders, to shew that 
alliteration in Sanscrit, is a subject of no inconsiderable extent. I have 
not yet seen any thing in print on this curious topic ; it would be vanity 
therefore to suppose that I have exhausted it in this short attempt, Should 
what has here been advanced lead some scholar, better capable of fulfilling 
the task, to discuss it ata greater length, 1 shall consider that I have 
done more service to the cause of literature, and the objects of the Asiatic 
Society by prompting that individual to write, than by any thing I have 
written. ‘The little information I have collected, has been gleaned with 
some trouble from different native works, there not being tomy know- 
ledge even among them a complete treatise on the subject. 


I cannot conclude without observing, that the very ingenious speci- 
mens of alliteration which have been brought forward, must convince every 
unprejudiced mind that the natives of this country are by no means defi- 


cient in intellect, No nation has ever penetrated to a greater extent the 
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arcana of literature than the Hindus ; and no other nation has ever yet 
presented an equal variety of poetic compositions. The various metres of 
Greece and Rome have filled Europe with astonishment ; but what are 
these compared with the extensive range of Sanscrit metres under its three 
classes of poetical writing? Whilst we thus place the Eastern sages far 
above all the Western bards for their skill in poetry, it must at the same 
time be regretted, that their attention to those parts of learning which 
required great ingenuity, diverted their minds from that correct and digni- 
fied style of prose composition in which the Greek and Latin writers so 
much excel them, anti-wiinh to a nation is of far greater importance than 
all the embellishments of poetry. 


The past ought to yield a lesson for the future. From the past the 
Hindus may learn that they have no reason to be discouraged in any lite- 
rary undertaking, from the apprehension that they shall fail through the 
want of talent : only let them cultivate their minds to the extent of which 
they are capable, and they have nothing to fear from competition with any 
nation upon the earth. But for the future let them learn how much more 
it will be to their interest, both as individuals and as a people, te employ 
their talents in the noble pursuit of science, rather than in the abstruse, 
though ingenious parts of literature. Past experience has shewn, in the 
character of the English, that science can do more for a nation than lite- 
rature ; and that both of them combined can work wonders, There was a 
time, as in the days of Aldhelm, when the English, like the Hindus, were 
more devoted to the recondite parts of school learning, than to the acqui- 
sition of sound scientific knowledge ; and had they continued so, they had 
never been what they are at the present period, Those dark ages have 


: 





ae 
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rolled away, and the light of science and literature are now shining forth 
in their strength, That light has dawned on this land; the Hindu youth 
are opening their eyes to behold its clories, and are 








commencing a career 
which will conduct them to honor and prosperity, Let them pursue their 
noble course with ardour and perseverance; and may the time come, when 
they shall as much excel Europeans for their unprovements in science, as 
their forefathers excelled them in the dark and deep parts of literature. 
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TRANSLATION 


OF AN 


INSCRIPTION IN THE BURMESE LANGUAGE, 
DISCOVERED 


>) ATE BUDDITA “GAYA, LN 1893. 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL H. BURNEY, 


British Resident im Ava, 


* 


Tue accompanying paper, (Plate I*) is a fac-simile of an ancient Bur- 
mese inscription, which was discovered at Buddha Gaya by my brother, 
Captain Grorce Burney, of the 38th Bengal Native Infantry, when he 
accompanied to that place in January 1833 the two Burmese Envoys who 
were lately residing in Bengal, on the part of the king of Ava. The black 
marble containing the inscription is fixed against the wall of the inner 





* The original fac-simile having by some accident been lost, Mr. V. HatTuorne, Judge 
of Gaya, was kind enough to have three more impressions taken with groat caro from the stone, 
Which he states to be fixed into the wall in an inverted position. From these the present 
lithograph bas been executed, marking the exterior margin of the letters as they now exist, 
This has been done with the greater care because a doubt exists as to the date on the stone; the 
short account given by myself in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, May 1834, from RaTNa 
Pavia's reading, (without any knowledge of Colonel BunNeyY’s having taking wp the exami- 
Hation of it) making it 200 years more recent than appears in the present translation. —J. I’, Sec. 
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court of the convent of Sanydsis, mentioned in the 2d edition of Hastut- 
ron’s East India Gazetteer, under the article Buddha Gaya. That building 
is called on the spot Guru Math, and Captain Burney was informed, that 
this inscription was discovered near the large Buddlrist temple about forty 
years ago, whilst some labourers were excavating the earth for bricks with 
which to construct the convent, in the upper part of which lives the chief 
Sanydsi or Mahant who now has charge of all the religious edifices and 
monumental relics of Gaupama to be seen at Buddha Gaya, and who 
receives presents and almost royal attentions from all Buddhist pilgrims. 
The character in this inscription is styled by the Burmese, Kyowk-tsa,* 
or stone letter, and it bears something of the same resemblance to the 
Burmese character in common use, as our own print does to our hand writ- 
ing. The letters are square, whilst those of the common alphabet are 
round, and most of the inscriptions among the ruins of the thousands of 
temples in the old Burmese capital Pagén, as well as a remarkable in- 
scription 183 years old, to be seen near the great pagoda of Koung .M,hoo- 
dau-gyee opposite the city of Ava, which were supposed by former English 
travellers to be in the Pali character and language, are now known to be 


in the common Burmese language, but in this square alphabet. The fol- 





lowing is a specimen of the difference between the two characters :— 
ong 004 Ds fa-youk,aman, inthecommon Burmese writing,is CPILLLII mr T 
in the square character. It does not appear, that this kind of writing was 
ever in general use in Burmah, but there is one work now always written 
in a square character, slightly differing from that in this inscription, It is 
the Kammua-tsa (*), or rules for inducting a Burmese into the order of priest- 


*The letter here expressed by és should, on analogy with the Devantigari, be written ch: To 
the same way the thshould bes; the = should be j; the y frequently r; and the d,t. ‘The author 
prefers the English rendering which gives the pronunciation nearest to the original, and his 
orthography has accordingly been preserved throughout the present paper. © SEc. 

» The 4th line of the inscription contains this word. 


(') Sanecrit. Aarmma-vdchya. 
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hood, translations from which are given in the Appendix No. 5, to Symes’s 
embassy to Ava, and in Dr. (Bucnanan) Hamuctor’s essay on. the lite- 
rature and religion of the Burmans, published in the Gth volume of the 
Asiatic Researches. The writing exhibited in Symes’s plate of the Bur- 
man alphabet as the P4li or religious text of the Burmans, is in the same 
square character; indeed, it is a sentence copied from the Aammua-tsa, 
which is usually written on plates of ivory or other substance with the 
Burmese varnish boiled, the plates being often gilded.* The learned ima- 
gine that the square form of the letters rendering this character more easy 
to be cut, it was invented for lapidary inscriptions ; or perhaps its closer 
The Burmese possess eight or ten different kinds of Kyouk-tsa, but most of 
them differ from the character in this inscription chiefly in ornamental 








additions. 
As I possess and have read through a complete copy of the Burmese 
History in 39 volumes,t I have been enabled, with the assistance of some 
. fe ty 








* Symes has not copied the sentence quite correctly, and has omitted the first syllable of the 
first word. In the accompanying paper B. (Plate U1.) the sentence may be seen wrilten in both 
the square and the common Burmese characters, The Aammua-tsa is composed entirely in the 
Péli language, and held in great reverence, being used to administer an oath upon to a priest, 
and sometimes on solemn occasions to laymen. Those vowel marks which are placed above 
consonants in the common character, are often placed, slightly altered, on the same line with 
the consonants in the Aammva-tsa character, apparently because the lines in that kind of 
writing have very little space between them. This Nawmua-tsa character is ca ed “ Mag- 
yeeze-ye,"{ Tamarind seed writing, because the letters are supposed to resemble that seed, 


+ The Burmese possess several histories of their own kings, as well as of the kings of 


y Prome, Pagan, Pegu, Zenmay, Toung-ngoo. and Ta-t,houng, relating fairly enough their dis- 


© stters.as well as successes, and bearing strong internal marks of authenticity, often supported 
by ancient stone inscriptions. About four years ago the present king of Ava appointed some 
of his most learned priests and officers to compile a new edition of the large Burmese History, 
called Maha Yazawen-daw-qyee (*). 1 possess a copy of this work in 39 volumes. 1t commences 
with the creation of the world, according to the Buddhist system of cosmogony, and after giving 
t Perhaps a corruption of Mégadhi, from the country where the writing was current. Sec. 
(7) Makd Raja Wendégrt. 
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learned Burmese at Rangoon, to give my brother the following translation 
with explanatory notes of this inscription. The letters do not appear ori- 
ginally to have been neatly or quite correctly cut, and some of them, as 
well as two of the numeral figures, are not formed according to any of the 
Kyouk-tsa known at Rangoon. Still as no word contains so many of these 
unknown letters as to render it impossible to be made out, the learned at 
Rangoon have had no difficulty in decyphering the whole inscription. The 
paper marked B. (Plate II.) containsa copy of it in the stone character, with 
all the letters made perfect and complete, as well as a copy in the common 
Burmese writing, and the following translation is as literal as the idioms 
of the two languages will admit. Not a single word of the Burmese is 
omitted,’ but»it will-be seen that several words in English have been added 
in order to preserve a grammatical construction. All such additional words 
are included within brackets : 

“(The temple of) Péyatha-bhat, (*) place of (Gaupama’s) eating cha- 
ritable offerings, (which was one) among the 84,000 temples of the great 
king. named Tueert Duamma THAUKA, (*) who ruled over Zabdodipa (°) 


island, sub sequently to (the y ar) 218 (‘) of the Lord God's religion, having 











some account of the kings of Magadha.and Central India, and of the life of Gacpama, relates 
a history of the kings of Tagoung, Prome, Pagan, Peguand Ava, coming down to the year 
1621. The ground work. of this compilation is taken from other histories written at various 
times, and principally from two works, copies of which I also possess, One is a very popular 
history in 20 volumes, comprising a period from the creation of the world down to the Burmese 
year 1073, (A. D. 1721) written by a private individual named Moune Kuta, who is said to 
have died about the time that the Peguers took Ava in 1751. The other is a continuation of 
this history, compiled by an officer named Pana Mexcyvee or Mourta Menoyee, and 
comprises a period from 1711 to 1819, to the death of the late king, in 13 volumes. What Mr. 
CRAWFORD reported as to the account of the late war written by the royal historiographer 
at Ava, is a very good story, but 1 have the best reason for believing that he was incorrectly 
informed. There is no such officer at Ava as a special historiographer, and the portion con- 
tinuing the history from 1921 to 1630 in 8 or 0 volumes, has only lately been completed by a 
commiltee of officers and learned men, whose labours have not yet been published, An abstract 
of the large history was prepared for me in 1600, by order of the king of Ava, and I then made 
a translation of it. 
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- been destroyed for a long time, the Lord who repaired (it) was one Penria- 

Goo-cyEe (*). When afterwards (it was) again destroyed, king Txano ( 
built (it). When afterwards (it) was again destroyed, and the Lord of the 
white Elephant, (7) the great king of righteousness, deputed (as) his repre- 
sentative the teacher Toeert Duamma Papa Risa Goona, (*) (he) was 
accompanied at the time by (his) disciple Tueert Karnasa(*). There was 
property todo (it), but (it) could not be done. Let the lord priest Warapa- 
THi fulfil his engagement, and let Pyoo-ra-rae1n-meEN(°) (or chief of 100,000 
Pyoos,) assist, and have (it) done. Authority was given to Pyoo-TrHaKHEN- 
NGE nei ache to the pete officer Beans, Bs hasten pla wen re-built on 
On 1: Sanday the th at of the aes moon Partie mbar (*), in the year 
468 (“), worship was paid (to the temple) with various flags () worthy to 
be presented. Worship was paid repeatedly with offerings (") of food and 
a thousand lights. Reward was prayed for with 21 (7) young persons 
considered as our own sons and daughters, and worship was paid with a 
Padetha(®) (tree), bearing flowers, cups and cloths. In order that the 
duty of (making) religious offerings might continue without interruption 
throughout all time, purehase was made with the weight of our bodies ("), 
atid. bestowed (on the temple). May such good works become (our) aid 
(to obtain) the thing Neibban (), and (we) desire the reward of becom- 
ing Rahandas (") (or inspired chit in i tht of + aagaigal Goil 
ARIMADEYA wos - — 








Explanatory Notes. 


1.—Piyatha-bhat+ are said to be Pali words, meaning boiled rice and milk. The 
‘Yirst charitable offering which GAUDAMA received after he issued from the wilderness, 





where he hid been performing austerities during six years, was in a village called TAena- 
nigoun, from a rich man's daughter named THoozara, It consisted of boiled rice and 





+ §. Pdyasa. (*) Sri Kasyapa, 
258 
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mitk, and the spot where he ate (*) it was called Payatha-bhat afterwards. That spot was 
close to the right-biink of the Nareenjana (°), now called Nilqjaw stream, into which GaAw- 
pAMA cast the gold plate containing the food, after having eaten forty-nine mouthfals of it, 
The plate floated up the stream and gave aproof thal GAU DAMA would become a Buddha. 
On this same spot a king of Magadha named Turert DHAMMA THAUKA, built one of 
the 84,000 temples, which he raised to the memory of GAUDAMA 218 years after that 
Buddha's death The monuments usually called, as in this inscription, Tsedi or Zedi (*), are 
now generally built in Barmah, of a rowad and solid form, like that of the Dagope in 
Western India, but in former times, as may be seen particularly at Pagin, they were 
much handsomer stractures, being arched, and containing highly ornamental apartments 
within them, At Pagan there still exists one pagoda called Them-baw-zedi (*), or ship- 
temple, probably from the circumstance of the form having been token from that in use ig 
countries beyond sea, which is something like the large Buddhist temple at Buddha Gaya, 
described in HAmivron's East India Gazetteer as “a lofty brick edifice resembling at 
a distance a huge glass house.” The Burmese envoys bad a picture taken in order to be 
presented to the king of Ava of this edifice, and of most of the surrounding objects at 
Buddha Gaya. Turert DoamMa Tuavxa (*) built a monastery as well as a temple in 
84,000 different parts of his empire, and as the temple now standing at Buddha Gaya 
called by the Burmese Mahé Baudhi Paribanga Zedi (f) (temple in which all offerings to 
Buddha's sacred tree are deposited), is considered by the Burmese vakeels to have been 
originally built by the king of Magadhe, they suppose that the inscription meteet:to the 
monastery which was bnilt at the same time, and which might have been styled Payatha- 
bhat, but of which there are no remains now, The words of the inscription do not 
however quite warrant such a supposition, 





2.—THeert DoamMa THAUKA was the grandson of TsANDA-couTta, (*) who 
must be the same as CHANDERA-cUPTA, king of Magadha of Sanscrit authogs, and SAN- 
DRACOPTOS, or SANDRACOTTOS of the historians of Alexander the Great. According 


to the Burmese history, Tsanna-courra reigned for 24 years, between the Burmese f 


(") The term used for Gavpama of any pricet's eating is, “ giving it glory.” 
(*) &. Nairanjana (") &. Chaitya? (*), Sembajesi. 
(*) Sri Diormacsoha. (") Paribboga peti. 
(® The Burmese letter 2 is often pronounced as ch, and is used always for the cA in Pali or 


foreign words, but ihe usual sound given toit is more like a hard # pronounced with the tongue 
pressed against the roof of the mouth. 


_— 
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‘soered year 162, and 186 or B. C. 382 and 958. He is also described as having been of a 


the race of Mauriya, as having killed his predecessor DUANANANDA, tho last of the eight 
Nandas, at the instigation of a Bramin named ZANEKK A, (*) and as having been conse- 
crated king of the whole earth, implying that be possessed extensive power, The Baor- 
mese history also applies to this king TsANpDA-courTta, and not to N ANDA, as Colonel 
Witrorp gives it from Sanserit authors, the tale of his lifeless corpse having been re-ani- 
mated and actuated by his presence—but by the soul of a Bheefoo or monster, and not 
by that of a magician. The son of this king, who was called BHEINDOO-THARA (*), from 
the circumstance, it is said, of his body being covered with some eruption, and who 
appears to be the same as the Varisara of Sanscrit authors, killed the Bheeloo by a 
pit and ascended the 5 ae the Barmese sacred era 186 or B. C. 358. He 
| 28 years and was st by o Tarert DaaMMa Taavxa, who is also 
styled ATHLOED tn the Barden ganved jeu 214 or B. C.330. The Burmese always 
use a soft fh for s, and hence ATHAUKA is evidently the same as ASOCA-VERDHANA and 
Asoca in Sir Wa. Jones's and Colonel WiLrorn's lists of the kings (")of Magadha, 
This prince appears to have restored or established more extensively the religion of Gau- 
* pAMA, and hence the Brahmins of India have probably destroyed all accounts of his govern- 
ent; but the Burmese possess copious details, and the latter half of the 2d volame 
of the Myamma Mahe Fazawen-dau-qyee(*), or large Burmese royal history of kings, 
isfilled with an account of this kiog’s reign. He is described as a Mawriya king of 
Magadha, os the grandson of TsANDA-courTrTa, and as having held his capital at Pata- 
fipout, which the Burmese consider with Major ReENNELL to have stood on the site of the 
present town of Patna. He is described also, as having been consecrated, or as having 
received the sacred affusion as king of Zaboodipa (*) island, four years after his accession to 
the throne, in the Burmese sacred year 218 or B. C. 326. It was after such consideras 
tion, as this inscription mentions, that he resolved upon building, and he carried his reso- 
lution into effect, a monastery and monament to the memory of GAUDAMA Boopu, (‘) in 
_ $4,000 different parts of his empire ; and he selected that number, it is said, because one 
-eollection of the precepts of GAUDAMA, called Dhamma Khanda, is divided into $4,000 
z Re 
(") Chanst of Sanscrit authors. 
(") Sce vols. 2d and Oth of Asiatio Researches, Octavo edition. 


(*) Bindwsira or Bimbasira,  (*) Barma mahd Rajawendogri. — (*) Jambu dwipm. 
r (') Geufama Buddha. 
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sections. One of the $4,000 temples then constructed is supposed by some Barmese to 
have been this Péyatha-bhat, which was re-built and on which this inscription was placed, 
1430 years after. There are several temples in Burmah mentioned in the Burmese 
history as having been re-built by different monarchs, on the ruins of those built by 
TuHeERt DaamMa THAUKA (*) on this occasion. In the 28d year of this king’s reign, 
in the Burmese sacred era 237 or B. C.307, the third and last rehearsal of the commu- 
nications of GAUDAMA took place at Pétalipowt @) under the protection of this sovereign 
and superintendance of MauceaLi Powrra-reirma (7). The Burmese history has no 
account of any king of Magadha or Central India subsequent to this prince, whose dynasty 
is supposed to have become extinct with him, ashis brother, son and daughter all assumed the 
priesthood and rejected the throne, Theson, prince MAHNEINDA, (*) proceeded to Ceylon 
andl established the Buddhist religion there, and itis curious to observe that according to the 
native historian#of Ceylon, the name of the person who introduced Buddhism into that island 
is Miaennee ( Toeert DuamMA Taavka reigned forty-three years, between the Bur- 
mese years 214and 255, or B. C. 330 and 289. One Burmese history relates, thatin couse- 
quence of his having died in a fit of passion, his soul upon his death entered the body of a 
large serpent, and that his son, prince Maneinnba, having preached to and converted him, 
te died again and proceeded to the Nat country or celestial regions. Bat the large Burmese 

history contradicts this statement and asserts, that his Majesty immediately upon his death 
proceeded to the Nat country. It is possible, that this tale was invented by the Brahmins, 





as they tell a similar one of a king of Cashmere, who according to them, was turned into 


a serpent for having delayed. feeding some hungry Brahmins (‘);—and at all events, the 
learned will recollect, that some among the ancients believed, that the marrow of the 
back bone in a wicked man torned into a hoge and fierce serpent. Sir Wa. Jones and 
Colone] Witrorp have shown, that CHANDRA-GUPTA, or TsaNDA-couTTA of the 
Burmese, is the same as the SANDRA-corTos, with whom SELEUCUS entered into 
alliance, and the learned Colonel has also shewn, that this alliance took place in the year 
402 B. C., thirteen years after CHanpra-cupra had ascended the throne, and that he 
reigned twenty-four years, and died 292 years before our(*) era. According to the Burmese 


TO TT —_— 
SSS 


(') Sri Dharma Asoka, (*) Patalipwutra. (*) Mauggaliputra, (*) Mahendra. 


(") Sco M, Jornvitie’s paper on Singhala or Ceylon in the 7th vol. of the Asiatic Researches. 
(') See Dr. Witson’s paper on the History of Cashmere, p. 22, vol. 15th of tbe Asiatic Researches. 
(*) 01h vol. of the Asiatic Researches, octavo edition, p, 96 and 100, . 
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historians, the date TsaNDA-GoUTTA is said to have ascended the throne is 382 yeurs ‘ 
before Christ, and the date of his death 358 B, C., being sixty-six or sixty-seven years earlier | 
than the periods fixed by Colonel WiLrorp. Thisisasmall error in an Indian date, and it is 
most probably an error on the part of the Burmese; for we can scarcely suppose that, in , 
the time of SeLevcus, Tureet DiamMa THAUKA was known also by the title of his 
grandfather, as Colonel WiLForp has shown that the names given by old authors to the 
son and grandson of SANDRA-copTos, namely, ALLITROCHATES and SOPHAGESIMUS, 
apply to VARISARA alias Mirra-cupTa, and ASOCAVARDDHANA alias SH1Vaca- 
SENA(").. THeert DoamMa THAvKka then must be the same os the king SopHacest- 
.MUS8 for renewing the alliance with whom AnTiocHus the Great went to India; and the 
date ‘of his —— the throne must be 264 years before Christ, and not, as the Burmese 
have it, 330 years, eri is the same as the Sansorit Sri, excellent—Diammais law, and 
religion Soon Theaia, which means care and anxiety, is said to have the privative 
initial particle a dropt in composition, but being understood, the word here implies free- 
dom from care and anxiety ('). When Turert Deamma THAUKA’S mother was pregnant, 
she dreamt that she had one foot upon the sun and the other upon the moon, and that she 
_ was eating the stars. The dream was interpreted, that her child would bring the whole 
of Zaboodipa (*) island, which is equal to the sun and moon in beauty and'splendour, under 
subjection, and that he would kill all his brothers. The latter part of the interpretation 
proved correct enough, as THeent DHAMMA THAUKA is described as having killed no 
less than ninety-eight of his brothers, upon the death of the father, when they disputed 
the crown with him. 





3.—Zahoodipa or more properly Zamboodipa (5), the island of the Jambé or Eugenia 
fruit, is one of the four great islands, the southern one in the Buddhist system of the 
universe. It is so named from the circumstance of a tree of that species growing on the 
extreme north end of the island ;—it is the same as this our earth, and hence, “ king of 
Zaboodipa” means, king of the whole earth. 

4.—This is the Buddhist sacred era commencing, according to the Burmese, 514 
years before Christ, and our preseot year 1834 is their 2378th religions year. On the 
death of Gaupama, a king of Magadha named As&ra-THAT (*), assisted by one of GAU- 
DAMA's disciples MAHA KarHawa(’), resolyed upon establishing a new epoch commenc- 





(*) P, 296; vol. 6th Asiatic Researches. 


(*) Jambudwipa, (°) Ajdlasaire. (*) Madd Karyepa. 
2 T 
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ing from the year of that Boona’s death, The name of this king resembles most that 
of AJATA-saTRU. in Sir Wu. Jonns’s and Col, Witrorn’'s lists of the kings of 
Mayadha, but AJATA-SATRU is supposed by the Colonel to have reigned many years 
later, than what is given in the Burmese history as the date of AJATA-THAT'S reign or 
about the year450 B.C. According to the Burmese, the father of Asata-THat was Peim- 
BHA-THARA (°) and his successors in relation were— 


His son AJATA-THAT, who reigned until the sacred year, cssvesseceeeee 24 
His son Oopava-sHannua(*), whoreigned until csi. .cceereesseceeee 40 
His-son ANOOROUDDHA ('*), «sscceeterceerstureensesseenensiseeees OD 
His son Mounna (""), who reigned until ssvwcceseunesssecenesevven 48 
His son Nacabarna, (") who reigned until iessaesesesiesccasecacss 72 


Each of the above mentioned five kings killed his father who preceded him ; and 
the last, Nacapatua, was deposed by his subjects, who placed on the throne an officer 
or minister, TuooTHooNaca, This king, whose name resembles so closely SisuNAGA 
in Sir Wo. Jon &8's list of the kings of Magadha, was succeeded by his son Kaua- 
THAUKA ("?) in the sacred year 90, Kata-THAUKA was succeeded in 118 by his son 
Buapptta-THENA, ('*) who is described as having reigned with nine of his brothers during 
a period of 22 years. The last brother, Peanza-MAKA, ("') was killedin 140 by NANDA, 
said to have been a chief of robbers, and to have usurped the throne with the title of 
OuxKHA-THENA('*). He died very shortly after his usurpation, and was succeeded by eight 
brothers, the last of whom, named Diana-NAN Da (*"), was killed, a8 mentioned in a preced- 
ing note, in the sacred year 162, by Tsanpa-coutra, the grandfather of Tneent 
Duauua THauka. 

o.—PENTHAGOO-CY ER, or the great PENTHAGOO, is supposed by the Burmese to 
have been some follower of the religion of Gavpama, probably a priest ; but he is not 
mentioned any where in their history. At present it is not customary to say of a priest, 
as in this inscription, fa youk, but ta ba ; in former times, however, itis said, priests as 
well as laymen were styled youk, 

G.—Taapo Men, or king of Thado, was the family titleofa race of kings whose 
capital was at Tagoung, a city which once existed on the left bank of the Erawadi in 





() Bimbanira. (") Udeyabhadra, (") Anurndha, ("') Mudra. 
(") Nigedatta. (*) Kalasoka, (") Bhadrasena, (“) Pinjamoka, 
(“) Uprasena. (") Diarmananda, 

- 
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north latitade about 24°, The beginning of the third and twenty-second volumes of the 
large Burmese history contains some notice of these kings, who were of the race said to 
be descended from the sun, and also of the THak ee or Toak ya ('*)race, like GaupaMma. 
Ao account of the origin of this term SHAK YA, or as the Burmese write and callit Tuakya 
or THAKEE, is given in the first volume of the Burmese history, and it corresponds a 
good deal with that translated by M. Csoma pe Koros from the Thibet work, and pub- 
lished in the 20th volame of the Journal of the Asiatic Society, According to the Bur- 
mese version, a king of Baranathi or Benares, named OUKKAKAREET, expels from his ca- 
pital four of his sons and five daughters, who go and found the city of Kappilawot ('*), where 
GAUDAMA was afterwards born ; and the four princes, the eldest of whom named OuxK- 
KAMOUKKHA, appoint the eldest sister to take the place of mother, and marry the other four 
sisters. When the father hears of this proceeding he observes to his courtiers, “my sons 
have ability indeed (¢hakee taw in Pali) to take care of our lineage ;" and thence, all kings 
of Patalipout were styled of the Thakee or Thakya race. The first king of Tagoung, 
ABHIRAJA, came from Central India long before the birth of GaupaMma, and a list is 
given in the Burmese History of the sovereigns of Tagoung, most of whom are designat- 
ed THapo, ‘The queen of one of these kings, named THapo-MEN-GYER, was delivered 
about the sacred year 40 or B. C,504, of twin sons, MAHA THAMBAWA (7°)and Tsooua 
Tuamnawa(?'), both of whom were born blind. The father directed them to be put to 
death bat the mother placed them upon a raft with provisions and floated them down the 
Erawadi. An account is given of their yoyage down the river, and the sites of some of 
the towns now in existence, Tsa-gain, Tsa-len, Myedé, are said to have then received 
their names. The two princes receive their sight on the passage down, and stop at last 
off Prome, close to the spot where an uncle of their's; who had some time before been 
led so far from Thgoung in pursuit of an immense wild hog, had taken op his residence ('), 
The eldest prince, Maa THambawa, here built a city called Thare Khettara in 

the sacred year GO or B. C. 484, and established the Prome dynasty, which flourished 578 
years. Some reinains of that city are still to be seen a few miles to the eastward of the 
Present town of Prome, and Colonel Symes, who visited the spot, gives a description of 





(") SAdhya, =() Kapilevastu. (") Maha Sambhava. (") Chila Sambhava, 


(‘) There are many places named after this Hog— Wet-ma-zwot, or Hog not wet, a place where 
he crossed the Erawadi without the water reaching bis belly ;—Wet-ye-gen, Hog tank, the Watiygoon 
Where our army met with one of the most serious disasters during the late war;—and MWet-kywon, Hog 
island, o spot pear Prome, where the Hog was at last killed. 
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it. When Thare Khettara was destroyed A, D, 94, one portion of the inhabitants re- 
moved and setiled at Pagdn, where another capital was ‘built, and another dynasty of 
kings established, which flourished 1176 years, and lingered 80 years longer. Pagdn wos 
destroyed by the Chinese, and 80 years after that event, a chief and descendant of the 
Tagoung race of kings, named THADO-MEN-BY4, conquered the last remains of the 
Pagdn dynasty, and founded the city of Ava and a new dynasty of kings, about the year 
of Christ 1864, Hence, the kings of Ava to this day consider themselves as descended 
from the Tagoung line of kings, and one of their titles Ne-dwet-Bhuren, erroneously 
translated by us (king of the rising sun), means aking come out of or descended from the 
sun as the Tagoung kings were considered, In the same manner the kings of Ava pride 
themselves npon being of the Thakya or Thakee race, and the late king MENDARA-CYEE, 
when he murried his eldest son to his eldest daughter referred, according to the dist 
volume of the Burmese history, to the established custom among the Thatee royal race. 
The term Thado may be derived from Tha-daw royal son, although some Burmese con- 
sider it to be the same as Tha-to, a son in addition. At present, it is conferred as o 
title on princes and the highest ministers of state. The old Kyee Woongyee is a Thado, 
Tayoung is described as having been destroyed by the Tartars and Chinese, but there 
are to this day some remains of an old city said to be visible there. 

7.—The Lord of the white Elephant and great king of righteousness, or Tshen-byoo- 
thaken tara mengyee, are common titles of the kings of Pagan and Ava, In the Burmese 
years 467 and 468, or A. D. 1105 and 1106, the person who bore these titles was a king 
of Pagan named ALOUNG Tse THOO, and the latter half of the fourth volume of the 
large Burmese history contains an account of his reign, and refers particularly in one 
part, to an old inscription which is said to be still extant at Ava, commemorating some 
charitable gifts made by this king to a temple called Shwe Mowthaw, in which inscription 
he is styled “ Lord of thirty-six white Elephants.” He is also described in the Burmese 
history, as having reigned for the long space of 75 years, between the Burmese years 450 
and 530 or A. D. 1093 and 1168; as having exercised dominion over Arracan, Bassein 
and ‘Tinnasserim as well as over Ava, Pagan and Prome; and as having travelled more 
than is usual with Barmese kings,—having visited China overland and Acheen and 
Ceylon (*). On the day of his birth, the large honorary dram or gong, which agreeably 





(*) This king also visited on shipboard, but by what route does not appear, the Jamboo tree o0 
the northern end of this island—our north pole | 
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toa costom that still prevails at Ava, was hanging within the palace, emitted a sound 
of itself without being struck. ‘This phenomenon was considered as prognosticating 
the infant's fature power and glory, and hence he was called Tse sHoo, the 
first word being the name of this kind of drum, and the last an imitation of the sound heard 
on the occasion. In process of time Tsre-sHo0 was changed into TsRE-rHoo. ALOUNG 
isa name of far more importance, It means the rodiments of a Boodh, or an Embryo 
Boodh, and is applied to a being who is hereafter to become a Boodh. GAUDAMA was 
0 called during millions of years and during his 550 different states of existence, whilst 
he was completing the measure of good works, which was to perfect him into a Boodh, 
agreeably to a prophetical annunciation that he had received from the Boodh Drrgn- 
GARA(') This title ‘was given to ALOUNG-TSEE-THOO in the same mannef as it was 
afterwards given to ALOUNG-pHRA (ALOMPRA), ‘by his subjects of their own accord, 
as a mark of their profound veneration and respect, believing, as they did, that these kings 
were not common mortals, but beings destined in some future state of existence to become 
Boodhs. The genealogy of ALou NG-PHRA, after he had become king, was very care- 
fully traced up to this ALOUNG-TSsEE-THOO, and through him to AsHIRAJA, the first 
king of Tagoung. The Burmese history relates the fact of this king of Pagan, ALowNna- 
TSEE-THOO, having sent an army to invade Arracan, and place on the throne of thatking- 
dom, a prince named LeT-ya-Nnaw, regarding whom mention will be made ina succeeding 
note. 

§.—Tueert DHAMMA Papa Rasa Goons (*) 18 supposed to have been a priest 
who died in Arracan on his route to Gaya. Hisdisciple, Mana Karrana,(") in conse- 
quence of his youth and subordinate rank, is supposed to have been afraid of proceeding 
on the mission by himself, A priest probably residing in Arracan offered to accompany 
him, and a reference must have been made to the king at Pagdén, when, it is imagined, 


CETTE ee ele agi ae 


(") Dirancana predicted, that after four Thenkiye and 100,000 worlds, Gavoama would be per- 
fected into a Boodh. A Thenkhye is a numeral, consisting of an anit with 140 cyphers! Direncana 
Was tho fourth and Gavpawa the twentieth of the Boodhs, who have Inst appeared in this world 
recording fo the Burmese. The sculptores and paintings seen in Burmese temples and monasteries 
fa man lying prostrate at the feet of another, who is addressing him, are intended to represent Gar- 
DAMA ws the hermit Troomena (“) receiving the propbetical annunciation from Direncana, | 


(*) Sri Dharma pada réja Guna. (") Mahé Kasyopa, (™) Sundea, 
U 
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the royal order was sent back, “ Let the lord priest Waraparut fulfil his engagement, 
and let the chief of the 100,000 Pyoos assist and have it done.” Some persons at Ran- 
goon fancy, that the form of many of the letters, as well as some idiomatic expressions, 
proves this inscription to have been put ap by a native of Arracan, 

9,-Py00-TA-THEIN-MEN, or chief of 100,000 Pyoos, is supposed to have been the 
prince of Arracan, LET-YA-NAN, whom ALOUNG-TSEE-THOO, king of Pagdn, assisted 
to recover the throne of his ancestors, and who is said to have established his capital at 
a place called Parein. ALOUNG-TSEE-THOO sent anarmy of Talains or Peguers by 
sea, and one of Burmese by land, but the water force being defeated, the land force 
retreated without attempting any thing. The king sent the land force a second time, and 
it then succeeded in conquering and killing Toenkaya’s grandson, Mourne Bant, the 
king of Arracan at the time, and establishing Let-yA-NAN onthe throne. This last 
mentioned prince was the grandson of.a king of Arracan, named MEN BHEELOO, who 
was killed by an Arracanese noble, THENK-HAYA, who usurped the throne under the title 
of WARoUNG-NGHET-TsARE. The son of the deceased king of Arracan, named MEN- 
ye-nwi-vA, took refoge with ALOUNG-TSEE-THOO'S predecessor and grandfather, 
THkE-THALN-SHEN-K YAN-ZEET-THA, who reigued at Pagén between the Burmese years 
496 and 455, or A. D. 1064 and 1093, but who took no measures for establishing the 
young Arracanese priuce on his father’s throne. ALOUNG-TSEE-THOO was induced, as 
above described, to assist this prince's son and the grandson of the mardered king of 
Arracan. ‘The Burmese history observes, thatsome difference exists among the historians 
of Pagan and Ava as to the exact date when LetT-¥A-NAN was placed on the throne of 
Arracan, and refers to a copy of the Arracan history in Arracanese, in which mention is” 
made that this aid was given to LeT-ya-Nan after the year 490, or A.D. 1118. It quotes 
also some verses written in Arracanese, in honor of the sister and wife of Ler-ya-NAN, 
wherein it is distinetly stated that ALOUNG-TSEE-THOO had established LET-YA-NAN 8 
the throne of Arracan with 100,000 Talains and 100,000 Pyoos. 

When Prome was destroyed, the inhabitants separated themselves into three divisions, 
part of one of which styled Pyoo, sixteen years afterwards, established themselves at 
Pagan and founded the Pagan empire. Hence, the people of Pagan were often called 
Pyoo, and whilst the Kings of Ara pride themselves as being descended from the Tagoung 
race, the Burmese commonalty to this day consider themselves as descended from the 
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The figures in the two dates 467 and 468, are not very distinet in the inscription.* 
The six also in the first and the eight in the last date are not quite clear. If the learned 
’ Burmese at Rangoon are. correotin their reading of the figures, considerable doubt wil! 
still exist, how far they are right in considering Pyoo-TrA-THEIN-MEIN to be the King 
of Arracan, Let-vA-NAN,. who they assert, although it is oot mentioned in their large 
history, was styled chief of 100,000 Pyoos, becanse he was born at Pagan and had been 
established on the throne by 100,000 Pyoos. The Arracan history, as before quoted, 
states that LET-ya-NAN was assisted by ALOUNG-TseR-THOO, after the year 480, that 
is, at least twelve years after the date of this inscription, in which this name, Py 0o-Ta- 
THEIN-MEN occurs, Itis more probable then, that this title was given to the chief 


or shestiatien mE Acie: Rigen dia on Hhe fron ties tof Argo, and it appears that the 





“On sefertig? to the ssa table of the Flag: of Arracan given in Mr. 
Paton’s Historical and Statistical Sketch of Arracan published in the 16th volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, it will be seen, that there are several names similar to those 
mentioned in the Burmese history. Manick Puauone may be the same as the Burmese 
Men Bueeroo; Samkyane as their Toea Kuaya; Manik Zapias MEN Bap; 
and Leyva as Lev-va-nan. This last king of Arracan is described. in Mr. Pavon's 
list, as having reigned between the Mug, which are the same as the Burmese years 498 
and 500, or A. D. 1138 and 1140; and as those dates will be 31 and 32 years subsequent 
to the dates. given in this inscription, here is another ground for doubting the accuracy 
of the Burmese at Rangoon, in considering Py oo-va-THRIN-MEN to he LET-YA-NAN. 
The account given by Mr. Parow of the deposition of Mantck Puatone, by his own 
Minister San Kyanc; of his son's taking refuge with the king of Ava; and of an 
army from the king of Ava invading Arracan, killing the king at the time, Manik Zabr, 
SANKAYANG'S grandson, and placing on the throne Manick Pravono’s grandson, 
Leyva, correspouds very closely with the account given in the Burmese history. 

The 32nd volame-of the large Burmese History enumerates alist of the kings of Arra- 
can from the earliest times down to the date of the Burmese conquest in 1784, This 








* The four is made more like a six of the present style of writing—but Burmese seholara jaform 
me, that (his numeral four was formerly often written as in this inscription, If we take the two 
dates to be 067 and 663, the inscription cannot refer to any of the kings of Payan, as that onpital 
was Panne’ by the Chinese in the Darman yoar 616, A. D. 1284. 
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list differs from that given by Mr. Paron, and many of the names cannot be made to 
agree. A circumstance owing probably as much to the careless and inaccurate manner 
in which Burmese and Arracanese copyists transcribe names, as to the difference between * 
the two languages. | | yee 

10,—P ¥00-THAKEN-NGE, or little Pyoo-THAKEN, is supposed to have been a 
priest, and some imagine that it was a name given to the disciple THEERI KaTHasa, 
who had come from Payan as a subordinate in the mission from the king: 

LI.—Pya-tho is the Burmese month, which usually falls partly in our December and 
partly in January. sna 

12.—This is the Burmese vulgar era, styled by them Kawza-thakkareet. The 
epoch was established in the year of Christ 638, by aking of Pagan named Pourra- 
TSAU-RAHAN. The calendar had been once before altered by THOO-MOUN-DAREE, @ 
king of Prome, in the year of Christ 78, or G22. years after GAuDAMa's death. It is 
remarkable, that the Siamese vulgar era, called by them Chooli Sakerat, was established . 
in the same year of Christ 638 as. the Burmese; and by a king of their own named Poaya 
Krex Mipoon, and Puava Cnooit CHakka-P, Hat. : 

13.—This month falls, usually, partly in our October and partly in November. 

14.—The present Burmese year ts 1196, and if this inscription be considered as having 
been put up in the year 468 or A. D. 1106, it will now be 728 years old, 

15.—Flogs made of cloth and paper, of roand cylindrical and of flat forms, curiously 
ent and adorned, and often having prayers and requests written upon them, are presented 
to temples, and hung up near them and near monasteries as ornaments. 

16.—P lates full of boiled rice, with frait and fish, are lid before temples.and images 
of GaubaMa, a8 religious offerings, and this food is afterwards eaten by the pagoda 
slaves, or by dogs and birds. Lights are also offered and placed as ornaments, They 
are intended to illuminate the good works of a Buddhist. The word joined to lights in the 
inscription is read by some Burmese as “a thousand,” a number often said to be offered, 
and by othera as “set np,” a common expression applied to lights. 

17.—The sense here is not very clear in the original, whether these twenty-one young 
persons composed the suite of the mission, or were purchased at Gaye and allotted as slaves 
to the temple, agreeably to the custom in ABurmah, in order to reside constantly near the 
boilding, to take charge of it and keep it clean and in order. The Burmese vakeels take 
the latter sense, and assume that the Jogees, who are now at Buddha Gaya, are lineally 
descended from the young men placed in A. D. 1106 to take care of the edifice then 
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rebuilt. The vakeels also read the number in the inscription as twelve and not 
twenty-one, 


18.—Padetha is a tree said to exist in the Nat mansion, and in the northern of the 
four islands forming the Burmese world. {t is said to hear clothes and every other 
article of hevessary use, as well as froits and flowers, and imitations of this tree are made 
by the Burmese with bamboos having flowers ; cups, ambrellas, cloths, &c., hanging to 
the branches, and presented to temples and monasteries. These trees usually form a part 
of religious ceremonies in Ava, and for a further account of them reference may be made 
to Dr. Bucnanan’s paper in the Gth volome of the Asiatic Researches. 

19.—It is a very common custom with the kings of Ava to have themselves weighed 
in gold or silver, and to apply the amount to some religious purpose. The “ our” in the 
inscription is supposed io mean the king ALOUNG-TsEE-THOO, the chief of the 100,000 
Pyoos, and the priest WaARADATHT. The weight i in silver of the bodies of these three 
personages could not have amounted to so considerable a sum as one might at first 
imagine, for allowing that their average weight was 11 stone 462 Ibs. avoirdopois or 
O61 Ibs. imperial troy weight, the whole would not have exceeded 12/2 viss of Burmese 
dain silver, or about sicca rupees 16,507. In the year 1774, the whole of the great 
Dagon pagoda at Rangoon was gilded with gold of the bodily weight of the then king of 
Ava, TSHEN-BYOO-YEN, The weight of his majesty on that occasion is stated ip the 
d0th volame of the large Burmese History to have amounted to 47 viss and 37 ticals, 
that is, about 12 stone 3 Ibs., and in sicca rupees the value would be about 94,080, This 
pagoda is now being aguin gilded, and the sum collected for the purpose from the inha- 
bitants of the country is said to be equivalent to a lac of rupees. 

 20.—Neibban is the Barmese heaven—titerally, emancipation from the round of 

existence to which all animal life is supposed to be doomed, wotil liberated by good works 
and placed in a state of quietude like that of annihilation. 


21.—Rahandas, or as usually pronounced Yahandas, are inspired apostles of 
Boopu, (possessing miraculous powers, such as, being able to sit upon water without 
sinking, to drive through the earth, &c. It was only five or six years ago that a 
Burmese priest pretended to be a Yahanda. He was summoned to Ava and treat- 
ed with great respect, uatil he was prevailed upon to give a proof of his holy 
character, by performing the miracle of sitting upon water. He was fool enough 
to try to perform this feat, and of course soon siwk down. The king ordered 
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the other priests to remove his sacerdotal garments and drive him out of their 
community. , 

99.—ARIMADEYA is to be the Sth BoodA in the present system. He is to appear in 
this world hereafter. No oath is considered by a Burmese with more awe and solemnity, 
than to make him declare that in the event of his failing in truth, may he never see the 
Boonn ARIMADEYa. 


Extracts from the Journals of the Burmese Vukeels on the subject of the 
foregoing Inscription, . 


Since writing the above, I have obtained a copy of the report which 
the Burmese vukeels submitted to the king of Ava of their visit to Buddha 
Gaya, and I annex a translation of this curious document, together with a 
copy of a picture, representing the peepul tree and surrounding scenery at 
Buddha Gaya, made by a Burmese painter in the suite of the vukeels and 
presented to the king of Ava. Having also obtained a copy of a journal of 
the late Burmese mission kept by the junior envoy, I add a translation of . 
the passage containing his account of this visit to Buddha Gaya. 





Translation of a Letter addressed to the King of Ava by the Burmese Vukeels, 
from Calcutta, in March, 1833. 


“ Your slaves Men-cyer Mana Tare THOO, commissioner, and Mentaa- 
NANDA-GYAU-DEN, secretary, making obeisance from under your excellent 
royal feet, bear your Majesty's orders upon their heads (meaning most 
humbly and respectfully petition). 

Having made circuit beyond Hindoostan to the extremity of the 
English dominions, to the city of Furrukhabad at the head of the Ganges 
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Tiver, and to the city of Agra, at the head of the Jumna river, and having 
executed your Majesty's service unhesitatingly, devotedly and assiduously, 

we believed that to bear in mind respectfully our gratitude and obligations 

to your Majesty, and to fulfil your Majesty’s religious duties (literally duty 

relating to future states of existence), would be a better proceeding. Ac- 
cordingly, on our return from Agra, finding when we arrived at Patna that 

the Maha Baudhi or excellent Boodh's tree at Buddha Gaya (the peepul 
tree or ficus religiosa, under which Gaupama is supposed to have become 
perfected into a boodh) » was only three days journey distant, we proceeded 
Hui and after worshipping and making various offerings in the name of 
| overeigns (king and queen), and prince and princess, consisting 

of gold ane silver padetha trees, gilded and silvered candles, common wax 
candles, other lights in a fazoung (a portable pyramidical structure), a 
gilded umbrella and thengan (priest's upper garment), gold and silver 
pouk pouk (imitations of parched grain), and tagwon, koukka, and moo- 
lebwa (flags and streamers of various forms), myooda (pots with a long neck 
and open mouth), cold water, rice and other food, together with a handred 
rupees in cash, we prayed that your Majesty’s glory may be great-—that 
your Majesty's age may excced 100 years, and that every wish of your 





Majesty may be gratified and every service accomplished. The merit 
attending all these acts of charity and worship we humbly present to your 
Majesty.* ie 

After making these offerings to Boopn's excellent tree and worship- 
ping it, your Majesty's slave, Mencyee Mana-rsre-rnoo, repeated the whole 
of the Thamanta(") and Yatanathout prayers, and, agreeably to their tenor, 








(*) According to the Buddhist religion, a person may divide with others the merit attend- 
ing good works performed by him—and thus allow others to share in the future reward. Bat 
the loyalty of the Burmese vukeels induced them to tender the whole merit and reward to 
their sovereign. 

(") These are two long prayers used as a preventive of evil. Thamanta meaning “ the 
trrounding,” is the first word of one of them, 
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having summoned all the Nats in the ten millions and hundred thousand 
worlds, (through which the authority of a Boovu is said to extend,) made a 
solemn appeal in the following eight terms -—Boopu is truly excellent in 
the three worlds (of Byamhas, Nats and Men). His precepts are excellent, 
His disciples are excellent. (I) trust in Boops. (1) trust in his precepts. 
(I) trust in his disciples. (1) have always worshipped the three objects of 
adoration (Boopn, his precepts, and his disciples), as well as kept the five 
commandments (not to kill, steal, commit adultery, tell lies, or use intox- 

ti pstances). (1) have always been grateful to my royal master, 
Proposing then to invite a piece from the western branch of Boonu’s excel- 
lent tree, to proceed to the Burmese kingdom, to the spot where religion 
shines and where the protector of religion dwells, your Majesty's slave; 
MencGvee Mana-tsee-ra0o, walked round the tree from right to left and 
poured out some rose water, when owing to the great virtues of your Ma- 
jesty, worthy to be styled protector of religion, your slave beheld within 
the brick platform of five gradations, which surround the body of the tree 
as high up as the point where the branches strike off, what was wonderful, 
never having happened before, most curious and most excellent, and what 
contradicts the common saying, that a’small peepul tree does not grow 
under a large one :—it was a Boonn’s adorable tree, of the size of a Chinese 
needle with only four leaves, and evidently produced by and of the samé 
constituent part as (the large) Boopu's excellent tree. Delighted with joy, 
your Majesty's slave repeated his solemn appeal, and carefully gathered this 
plant. It is ‘growing in (your slave's) possession, but in consequence of 
the stem leaves being very delicate and tender, it cannot now be 
forwarded to your Majesty.(*) 














(*) Appeals of this kind often making a future good or evil depend on a certain specific 
condition, are very common—and the truth and virtue of the appellant are considered to be 
proved, if any remarkable or unusual circumstance occurs, or if any event, which be desires, 
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The guardians of Boonn’s tree also delivered for the purpose of being 
worshipped by your Majesty, some boughs leaves and fruit from the wes- 
tern branch of the tree, and these are now in the charge of your Majesty's 
slaves, MENGYeE Mana-TsEE-THoo and MeN CHA-NANDA-GYAU-DEN, secre- 
tary. The chief of the guardians of the tree, Muhunt Jogee informed us, 
that in former times the dominion of the Burmese kings extended to this tree; 
and that the Jogees are the proper descendants.of Burmese: and requesting 
to be allowed to write and solicit your Majesty to become the protector of 
Boopu's excellent tree, he delivered a letter for your Majesty written with 
ink in the Devandgari character, which (your slaves) now forward. 

The good and excellent Nats dire ting us, the captain (Captain G. 
Burney) and your Majesty's slaves discovered that that spot was formerly 
your slaves submit a copy of an inscription in stone in the Burmese charac- 
ter, together with its meaning. The captain also copied this inscription, 
and on showing it to the governor general, he observed it is true the 
Burmese have cut and put up this, but you must ascertain from MENGYEE 
Mana-tsrr-ruoo and Men Caa-nanpa-Gvan-pen, the secretary, at what 
period and in what king’s reign this was. done... When the captain came 
to.ask your Majesty's slaves, they stated that as the date mentioned in the 
inscription is 467, it was done in the reign of ALOUNG-TSEE-THOO, king of 
Pagan :—that in that king's reign the city of Parein in Arracan was built 
by 100,000 Talains and 100,000 Pyoos ;—that that king possessed from 
Arracan to Delhi ;—that he held Arracan also ;—~and that in consequence 











of his having such possession, it was said in the Arracan song— 
Loung-tsee-thoo-khain, under orders of king ALOUNG-TSEE-THOO, 
Ayoo-thain-rwe, who extended his views,— 
Talain-ta-thein, 100,000 Talains 


Pyoo-ta-thein-nhen, —-with 100,000 Pydo8e— 
Twet-gyein-khe-gyein, at the proper time 
Pyikka-dein-lyouk, corresponding to as{rological calculations, 


Parein-myo-theet, the new city of Parein 
Tee-cha-lect-thee, did duly build. 


happens to take place. Inthe present case, the Burmese envoy evidently considered te litils 


Pepe! tree os a miraculous answer to his appeal, proving his own trath and virtue, although he 


Pretends to owe such an extraordinary incident to the great virtues of his royal master. 
2x 
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Your Majesty's slaves thus showed by producing and reciting an ap- 
posite quotation, that Arracan and all the Aula countries had formed a 
part of the dominions of the Burmese kings.” 

On this occasion, agreeably to the Pdli text, “he who takes care of 
religion, religion takes care of him,” and agreeably to the phrase, “ by ful- 
filling religious duties secular duties algo will be fulfilled, the time having 
arrived when a reward for your Majesty's having attended so much to cha- 
rity, religious duties and all the virtues, was to appear, “ good works bring 
reward in the present world” (a Pali text), all the good and excellent Nats 
duly directing your Majesty's slaves, a stone inscription and ancient record, 
which is most curious and which had not been found before during the 
reigns Oke 80 mene, kings, was a to light. 

e x of the inscription is—that near the tem ple of Mana 
Bavpus “Pansaavcas your Majesty's s ancestor THEERL Duasma-ruavKa had 
first built the monastery of J'siavon-tsa (eating charitable food) :—that after- 
wards the priest, the great Pexrsacoo, had repaired it :—that afterwards 
king Tuavo had repaired it :—and that afterwards the master of the White 
Elephant and lord of righteousness repaired it. During the whole line of 
the fifty-five kings of Pagan, the race of Tuavo, kings of Tagoung, was not 
extinct ; and accordingly, it was a THapo-men-nva, son of a THapo-TsHEN- 
T,HEEN, who founded the city of Ava. The king Taapo mentioned in the 








inscription (your slaves) take to be the king reigning in Zagoung at that 
time. With respect tothe term “master of the White Elephant and lord 
of righteousness,” referring to the date 467, (your slaves) suppose king 
ALouNG-TskE-THOO to have been so called, That king was born in the 
year 440, and he ascended the throne in 455. Deducting 455 from the date 
mentioned in the inscription 467, gives the 12th year of king ALouNG-TsEE- 





* [t is diffeult to understand how the vukecla made out that af! the Nula countries were 
once a part of the Burmese dominions, unless they gave to the words in “the second line of the 
Arracan song a very extended meaning” 
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THOO's reign, in which he deputed the teacher TaerriI-pHAMMA-RAJA-GOoROO 
to repair (the building). That teacher having died before (the work) was 
finished, and his disciple, Tuzeri-Karuana, not going on to complete it, 
WARADAT-THEE-THAKHEN engaged to do so, and (your slaves) suppose. that 
orders were sent to Pyoo-ratdein chief, who had built the city of Parein, 
to send Waravat-ruee to perform this service. With respect to the twelve 
young men then presented for the purpose of attending to the duty of burn- 
ing lights and making offerings of food, as mentioned in the inscription, (your 
slaves) consider the descendants of these"men who were presented as guar- 
dians (of the edifice) to have come down uninterruptedly, to the present 
uhunt Jogees, @ HOB uty ied. AEH 
Near Boopn’s axcelinit , -e theré are also many images “a GAUDAMA, 
which have entirely the form and countenance of Burmese, The captain 











came and asked, if the king called Taeert-pnamma-ruauKa was of the 
Burmese race, and your Majesty's slaves answered, that that king was of 
the Thakee royal race, and that the Burmese kings are of the same race.» 

Owing to your Majesty's exalted virtues, the large image of Gaupama,* 
worthy of being invited (to Ava), and worshipped by your Majesty, has been 
obtained ; and together with Boonu’s excellent tree and the branches, leaves 
and fruit (of the large tree), your Majesty's slaves will bring in the ensuing 
month of September, when they return agreeably to the petition which they 
have submitted, a picture of Boopn’s tree and the seven places surround- 
ing it, and a map and description of the rivers, Nareenjara, Ganges, Jumna 
and Ananma—of the hills, Wengaba, Maura, Koodabo, Mengaladewee and 
Tharagaudika, and of the city of Yazagyo} and when your slaves deliver 
all these into your royal hands, the whole will be sti explained and 
understood.” wobd phe tu _ | 








* This image was formerly in the Asiatic Society's grounds. 
+ These five hills are supposed to have encircled the ancient city of Rdjagriia, which the 


Burmese call Yazagyo. 
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Extract from a Journal of the late Burmese Mission to Bengal, 

kept by the Junior Envoy. 

“ After stopping three days in the city of Patna, Kappitan Tuerrt 
Yaza Navratna (Captain G. Burney’s Burmese title,) came to our boat 
and said, agreeably to the promise which I formerly made that I would 
ask the governor general to allow you to go and see Boopua’s excellent 
tree on your return from Hindostan, I have obtained his permission and 
you may, if you please, set off three days hence,—on Friday next. We 
replied, that -we should like to go, and palankeens, bullock carts, and tents 
having been provided, we set off from the ghaét at Patna, on Friday, 
the 25th January, 1833. » 

After travelling five taings,(*) weeame to the little river of Poonassoona- 
nadee: three laings farther, we saw the Mawrahat-nadee, and half a taing far- 
ther, we came to the hill and village of Animau, where we halted (for the 
day.) Resuming our journey, we came in six éaings to the Daradé river 
and village of Zahdxat, where we again halted. Departing from Zahdnat 
village, we came in four taings to the village of Megadwonpoo, near the little 
river Zamoonee, and saw (from thence) six éaings to the southward, the five 
mountains which encircle the city of Yazagyo (Réjagriha.) We halted five 
éaings beyond Meggadwonpoo, at the village of Thela. On the next day, 
we came in seven fatngs to the city of Gara-thee ((Gaya,) and after tra- 
velling three and a half taings farther, we arrived at Bouddha Gara, ( Bud- 
dha Gaya,) and Boopn's excellent tree, and put up to the eastward of that 
tree in a garden on the bank of the Nareenjara river. Boopu’s excellent 
tree is thirty-four faings distant to the south-southwest of Patalipout(”) or 
Patna city. by, 

Of the seven places in which the most excellent Gaupama rested, the 
four following only are now visible, and they were seen by us. The village 





(*) A Burmese taing measures nearly two English miles. 
(") The ancient name of Patna according to the Burmese. 
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of Tzyapala or Tsheit-kyoung, goat's grazing ground—Yatana Zensya 
Ancimmeitiha hill—and the lake of Mounzaleinda. The remaining places— 
Leniiwon tree, Yatanagara or Shweain, golden house, (and Baudhipallen, 
or throne of gold under the Peepul tree,) have disappeared and could not 
be found on enquiry. With respect to the four places now visible, the 
lake of Mounzaleinda is above ten fas") to the south-west of Boopn’s tree; 
Yatanazeagyan witlits temple is seven tas to the eastward of the tree. The 
hill of Aneimméittha with its temple lies to the north-north-east of the tree. 
The Nareexjara river is upwards of forty tas to the eastward of the tree. ‘The 
Kulas call that river Nilazala, (Nilajan) and on its eastern bank is the 
temple, T'sheit-hyoung-myoung, in the village of Tsheittan, which the Kulas 
now call Bagaroo-goun.(*) _ | | 

After seeing and examining every spot and object, we prepared hand- 
some and suitable flowers of pure gold and pure silver, gilded and silyered 
candles, gilded priest's garments, umbrellas, and flags and streamers, with 
all of which, together with 1000 (*) lights, we worshipped and made offerings 
to Boopun’s excellent tree, in the name of the most glorious and excellent 
sovereign lord (king of Ava). The principal guardian of the tree, Muhunta- 









_see-zangyee, (Muhunt Jogee) took charge of the gold and silver flowers. 


This Muhunt Jogee told us, that the English chief has given him éwenty- 
seven villages contiguous to Boopn’s tree, and that he lives on the revenue 
derivable from the same. He occupies a three-storied brick-house, with 
all his disciples and subordinate Jogees, living in the lower and uppermost 
portions of it. He dresses himself in gold and silver Kinkhab, with gold 


and silver flowered muslins, and uses a rosary consisting of beads of pure 


Gold of the size of the stone of the Pshee-byoo fruit. On asking him how 
many disciples and followers he had, he said upwards of five hundred, some 
hear him and some at a distance. The subordinate Jogees who constantly, 
(*) A ta is a measure of longth equal to seven cubits. 
(*) See note at the close. | 
(*) In figures in the original. 
2Y¥ 
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throughout the day and night, remain on guard near Boopn's tree, are 
Lwor-tsan, Knarat, Yanter, Harra and Gomvex, which five men are 
appointed to this duty by the principal Jogee. 

The circumference of Boopr’s tree on a line with the top of the encircling 
brick platform of five gradations, which forms its throne and is thirty-five 
cubits high, measured nineteen cubits and ten fingers breadth. The tree rises 
forty-four cubits above the brick platform. From the top of the tree to the 
terrace on the ground on the eastern side, may be eighty cubits, or a little 
more only, apparently, the houghs: and small branches, which once grew 
upwards, have in consequence of the greatage of the tree spread out 
laterally, and this is the reason why the present height of the tree does not 
correspond with that mentioned in the scriptures. It was fresh and young 

erfected into a Boodh, and some of the eee and 





some sada ge heace we must believe that it was truly said i in the serip- 
tures to be a hundred cubits high—After going round and round Boopu's 
excellent tree, and offering our devotions to it during three days, we gave 
the guardian of the tree the Mudunt Jogee 80 rupees, and a present of 20 
rupees to his disciples, and the subordinate Jogees, and returned (to Patna.)” 





Nore.—According to the Buddhist scriptures GAuDAMA, after he had become perfected 
into a BoodA under the Peepul tree, rested seven days at seven different places in the neigh- 
boarhood of thattree. These seven times seven days are called Thatta Thattaha, and the 
seven places Thatla Thdna—which are described as follows : 

ist. Bawdhi pallen gon, patama thdna—Place of the golden throne which had mira- 
enlously risen from the ground under the shade of the Peepul tree, and upon which Gav- 
DAMA sat immovable seven days. 

od. Aneimmeittha koun, dootiya tldma—This was a spot on o rising ground at a short 
distance from the tree, at which Gaupama stood immovable, looking at the golden throne 
“ without winking or blinking,” during seven whole days. 

ad. Yatana zen gyon, fatiyo ¢,idna—This was another spot near the tree where Gav- 
pamA walked backwards and forwards in the air during seyen days, 
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4th. Yatona gara, or shwe ain, chadowt,ha t,kina—A golden or gilded house which 
appeared miraculously near the tree, and in which GavpAMA remained seven days, 

Sth. Jzzapala tsheit kyoung myoung beng, punjama t,hdna—Peepul tree growing on a 
piece of ground where goats usually grazed, and under which tree GAUDAMA remained seven 
more days. 

Gth. Mounzaleinda ain, tohattama t,hdna—Lake or tank of Mounzaleinda, in which 
dwelt a Néga or Dragon, in the coils of whose body GAUDAMA sat seven days, covered by its 
hood completely from inecssant showers of rain. 

7th. Yeza yatena, or len licon beng, thatiama t,idéma—A tree called Len iwon, under 
which GaUDAMA lastly sat during seven days, and whilst seated here, two brothers, mer- 
chants of a city called Ontalaba, near the site of the present town of Rangoon, paid their 
devotions toGavpama and prosented him with some bread soaked in honey, He delivered 
to them in return eight hairs. ‘whlch he plucked out of his head, and when they returned home, 
they built a temple depositing in it some of these hairs, which temple, but enlarged and 





improved by different kings, is the present great Shwe dagoun temple at Rangoon, 

Boopn's Peepul tree had originally live large branches—but the southernmost was broken 
of by king THEERI-DHAMMA-THAUKHA, and sent as a present to a king of Ceylon, called 
DEWANAN-PEEY A-TEITT,HA, 

The above note will elucidate the accompanying copy of a picture, representing Boonw’s 
tree and the temple at Hwddha Gaya, which was painted by a Burmese painter in the suite 
of the mission, and presented to the king of Ara, 


Rangoon, June, 1034. H. BURNEY. 


P'O-3 | T’SeC- Ral 


Having ventured, on the authority of Ratna Pauwa, a Ceylonese Christian, well 
versed in the Pali and Burmese languages, whom 1 employed to correct the lithograph 
of the facsimile, and of the Burmese version, of the inscription received from Colonel 
Burney, to insert or alter such letters as appeared on comparison with the stone, to be 
Wauting or erroneously written in the Burmese transcript, I have thought it incumbent on me 
to append a list of these corrections, although the greater number. are of no importance, 
The only two indeed which it is material to notice are those marked (BE) and (I,) where the 
change makes a difference of 200 years in the dute of the inscription, being read at Ava 
467 and 468 respectively, whereas RatNa Pauca reads them 667 and 668. T have 
taken particular care that the facsimile should be correctly copied in these two places, 
and I confess, that although the first figure of the upper date is alittle doubtful from the 
fail not being carried up so high as in the second, the first 6 of the lower date scems to 
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me quite plain, and essentially different from the 4, which oceurs in the second line of the 
inscription, (A. In the translation published in the Journal, Vol. ILI. page 214, the 
latter date was adopted: and f had since imagined that the circumstances of the frequent 
destruction of the building, and its final completion in the year 1505, A. D. were in some 
measure borne out by the fact noticed in Colonel 'Top's Rajasthin, of frequent expeditions 
made from Méwér in the 13th century ‘‘ te recover Gaya from the infidels.” Before ven- 
turing however to allude to my own reading in opposition to Colonel Burner's, I 
referred to the anthor at Ava, remitting him the portion of facsimile including the date, 
for his re-examinution. { now subjoin his reply, to which every deference is due; yet it 
appears to me possible that the Burmese may havea bias in favor of the date which can be 
best reconciled with their history ; in reading 667 they mast have conceded the honor of 
rebuilding the temple, as Colonel BuRNEY states, to the King of Arracan.—J. P. Sec. 

“Your letter of the 16th October reached me yestesday, and T Jost no time in 
showing to the MyAwapEE WoonecyYee (the most intelligent and learned Minister 
bere), to the late Burmese Vukeel Mana-TS&E-THOO, and toa whole company of Bur- 
mese Savans, your facsimile of the figures ia the Gaya inscription, which however do 
not differ in the least from those in the copy we bad here before. My friends still insist 
upon it, that the first fignre in both dates is a 4, such as is commonly written in the stone 
character, and not a6; and referring to another 6 in the inscription, that devoting the 
day of the week, Friday, they ask me to observe the difference. In the figure 4, the last 
portion of it does not rise so high or above the line as the same part does in all the three 
sixes, and the bedy of the figure is rounder and more upright, and the elbow more 
marked than in the 6. 

I cannot see also how your “ collateral evidence from Top's Rajasthan” is applica- 
ble. Both Missions to Gaya, that which met with impediments, and that which succeeded 
in repairing the temple, appear to have taken place during the reign of the same 
King, TSHEN-BYOO-THAK,HEN-TARA-MENW, and the period between the two Missions 
could scarcely have been so great as that which elapsed between ‘‘the crusades of the 
Rajputs to recover Gaya from the Infidels in 1200-1250," and your dale 1305. ‘These 
crusades might bave occurred after the temple bad been re-built. 

“ Again, the capital of Pagiin was destroyed by the Chinese in the Burmese year 
646, A. D. 1284, and for several years after this country appears to have been divided 
into several little principalities—In 667, 668, A. D. 1305 and 1306, a King named 
THEEHA-THOO, reigned at Penya, a town to the soath of Ava, permilting, as the Bur- 
mese Chronicles say, Tsav-Nret, the grandson of TAaRoup-PYE-MEN, the King who 
fled from the Chinese, to reign at Pagan. Adopt your reading of the inscription, and 
we must believe that this King of Penya, or (which I think is more probable), some King 
of Arracan sent these Missions to Gaya. These Burmese Savans, however, insist upoo 
giving the credit of this good deed to ALOUNG-TSEE-THOO, Riog of Pagan.” 





H. 8. 
« Ava, 8th December, 1535." 
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Note of the alterations introduced in Version II. of Plate U, (the Transcript of the 
Facsimile, Plate I. in the Kyouk-cha, or square stone-letter,) on comparing the 
Copy received from Ava with the three fresh Facsimiles taken by Mr. Hathorne, 
from the original stone at Gaya. J.P. 


The figures denote the commencement of each line in the original ;—The letters mark 
alternations of reading, as follows :— 

Ara franseript. — Lithographed transcript. 

(ls Tt * alteredto gra, 

b Ene cre ae ad. 

c. eat ee ee | ‘ 

d.. UG Nee Sieh eked tb ls Eat | 

¢, 1, 0, py the letter — fw, omitted in the Ava transcript. 

f. G =r, altered to Uy y. 

gq: 7 ae tae § - ri. 

h 5, 4, this figure is here correctly used in the Ava text as 4, 

i. Ly, m, altered to uf y. 

deh ma % tv, Wx, y, Zt, A, C, D, H, Q, 5, U; in all these cases the form 
% is used for the letter r, in liea of |, which latter agrees better with the 
facsimile. : 

r, in this the latter form of r (rya) is used in the Ava version. 

B. 7 fu (grandson) altered to uy, Aw (by):—this may be a fault of the sculptor. 


Lz. (4) altered to ls (6) on the authority of the facsimile. 
Be Pe LW, Ye eee cee ee eee ees {if rys it does not alter the sense. 
G. ‘| Ny eee oe we ee eb ZF ni, . 
fk. ORES imi cg Tice cid: 5 ale a wile: bitte Unt 
z caret fo eee eee seers GLO thiue (pronounced do.) 
a “UE, 2a, wea ee eee ees ft 2 (men); this reading is doubtfal. | 
Bos Ce ee ey, ae ° 
BR «6TH, ‘oa, to, ,.,..... .. auf mriy, earth—doubtful reading. 
Ts HW aryl, ‘hee oe oe TH) ; docs not alter the sense. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY 
RESPECTIKG THE 
LAW OF MORTALITY, 
vole 
BRITISH INDIA, wv 
DEDUCED FROM THE REPORTS AND APPENDICES OF THE COMMITTEE ue BY 


THE BENGAL GOVERNMENT IN 1531, TO CONSIDER THE EXPEDIENCY OF A 
GOVERNMENT LIFE ASSURANCE INSTITUTION; 


A 


By CAPTAIN H. B. HENDERSON, 


Asst, Mily, Audr. Genl., Secretary to the Commilter, 


From the enquiries set on foot during the operations of the Committee 
appointed by Government to enquire into the state of Life Assurance in 
India, a variety of curious and interesting documents have come to hand, 
and possibly a greater number of statements tending to elucidate the rate 
of Mortality of British India, than have been before accumulated. To © 
consolidate or abstract the results of the information thus obtained, it is 
hoped the following will not be unacceptable. 

With respect to the Natives themselves of the vast regions under the 
British Rule in India, there are few general tabular statements available, 
and no extensive or sure data in our possession of a nature to exhibit the 


per annum } the latter bei 
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general ratio of mortality, compared with that of the population of other 
parts of the world. A statement lately published in the Delhi Gazette, 
giving the population, births, marriages, and deaths of that city for the past 
year (1833), throws some light on the subject, but the term is too short to 
afford a proper view of the state of the case, and the numbers and details 
not sufficiently precise to give a positive result for other similar places. 
From this statement, it would appear that the mortality at Delhi, though 
much greater than that experienced in the northern latitudes of Europe, is 
somewhat more favorable than that of the Roman States and Ancient 
Venetian Proyinces, being a fraction less than one in twenty-eight souls 
ng stated at one ini twenty-seven. The ratio, 
however, greatly exceeds that of Europe altogether, which by some recent 
returns is one in forty-four for the north, and one in thirty-six for the 
south ; for better immediate reference, the Delhi statement, just referred 
to, is here given as published by the Civil Authorities of that City. 






Males, Females. Total. 





























Adults, ..... Vieadtiewevsvsse SD ERe” “GREE ADe 81,118 - 
Children, nedtapveaticeees cas 20,553 18,189 oo,7 42 
Total Population,........ 60,145 59,715 119,860 
a ee 
Births. Deaths. — Marriages. 
Males, ee ee ee 2.002 2 168 G01. 
Females, ee ee ee Lisl 2,080 4 | 57 ’ 
Totul,...... 3,733 4,248 «1,128 
aia Sar A Ee, 
DEATHS. Males. Females, Total, 
At l year and under, 2.460005 604 505 1,109 
1 to 2 years, TPP PP RRC TPP oe 270 276 ye (1 
10 years and under, .....0e.000¢ S60 309 On 
Adults, eee Cee eee ee eee ee 34 HOG 1,230 


Deaths, Tae sos ivcndccdcess 2168. S000 2 oneeon 
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- From the above it appears that rather more than 3} per cent. per 
annum is the general rate of decrement ; and that more than one-fourth of the 
deaths occur in the first year of infancy ; which, however, is a more favorable 
result for that tender period, than London could exhibit 50 years back, 
when nearly one-third of its native-born population were found to decease 
in the first twelve months after birth. More than half of the total deaths at 
Delhi in 1833 seem to have occurred under 10 years of age: while the 
excess of mortality in males keeps pace with the observations of other 
countries; among adults, generally, one dies yearly from a number of 
forty-two, and one from every sixteen below the age of ten. In some 
remarks added to the table itself, it is said that a small number from 
the deaths may be deducted for strangers and foreigners, and a large 
proportion for the small-pox in Delhi, since the abolition of the Vaccine 
Institution. The calculation does not include the royal palace, said to 
contain twenty thousand souls. 

Application having been made to Delhi for information regarding 
any period prior to former years, it was stated in reply that the enquiry 
had not been instituted for 1833. In future, it is hoped, these bills of - 
mortality will be regularly exhibited. 

The native soldiers on the Bengal Establishment are particularly 
healthy under ordinary circumstances. It has been found by a late enquiry, 
embracing a period of five years,* that only one man is reported to have 
died per annum, out of every one hundred and thirty-one on the actual 
strength of the army. So injurious, however, is Bengal Proper, to this 
class of natives, in comparison with the Upper Provinces, that although 
only one-fourth of the troops exhibited, are stationed in Bengal, the 
deaths of that fourth are more than a moiety of the whole mortality 
reported. It cannot be affirmed that this Table affords any criterion 





* Vide Table No, 1, 
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of the decrement of the population at large: the very best periods only 
of life, (generally speaking from 20 to 45) are received in the statement 
which gives these results; the Sepoys are healthily employed, well clothed 
and attended, while many unrecorded deaths occur at their own homes, 
where, as a last resource, bad cases are allowed to proceed on medical 
certificate. It would seem by other documents* that out of about eighteen 
thousand invalid fighting men, of the Bengal Army pensioned by the State, 
six hundred and eighty deceased during the year 1831-32, or one out of 20 ; 
while the average duration of the’ pension enjoyed by this class of men for 
a period embracing from May 1828 to October 1830, was 7 years 8) months, 
and from May 1831 ‘to the same month in 1832, the duration of pension 
was only about 5 years 41 months. 

[t is to be regretted we are in possession of so little other information 





regarding natives. In common circumstances we may presume there is a 
tolerably uniform rate of mortality in most situations; but, perhaps, in no 
climate is there less tenaciousneas of life in times of pestilence or famine 
than among the: too delicate mass of our native population, and more par- 
ticularly in Bengal Proper. The vast number that perish under these 
calamities, or under visitations of Providence, such as the late inundations, 
would defy all calculation or attempt at tabular exhibition. In the statis- 
ties of British India it is still, however, a grand desideratum,—the possession 
of an accurate census of the large populous cities, with regularly published 
annual statements of the births, marriages and deaths, and all other infor- 
mation on this important point. 

_ The Committee was able to afford more accurate and extensive infor- 
mation of the rate of mortality of Europeans frequenting this country, 
and although the ever-fluctuating character of the Calcutta European 
population, or that of the other seats of Government, left them in uncertainty 





— = rs 


* Vide Tables Nos. 2 ond 3, 
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as to the real ratio of decrement in their immediate communities ; yet from 
the regular constitution of the public covenanted services at large under 
each Government, there were greater facilities for obtaining scrupulous 
accuracy in India, in every thing relating to the periods of arrival, the 
ages, and dates of death, of the Company's Civil and Military Services, 
than can be found perhaps in any other country or scattered community. 
The enquiry may commence with the common soldiery among whom 
the greatest mortality necessarily shews itself, from their habits, greater 


exposure, and the absence of much of the comfort and protection enjoyed 


- here that in 





by the higher classes. But it is scarcely needful to remark 
the present paper there has been essayed no investigation into the causes 
of mortality, nor has any enquiry been instituted except into mere results 
and figured statements, called for to assist the Committee in calculating 
the correct value and expectation of life under the various circumstances 
of European residence in India. It would appear from a military work, 
published in England in 1832, on enlisting, discharging, and the pensioning 
of soldiers, by Mr. H. Marsnauz, Deputy Inspector General of Army Hoé- 
pitals His Majesty's Service, that our Inspector General, Dr. Bur«e, has 
stated, that coming to India at the mature age of 24 or 26 is the most 
favorable to health in the soldier, and we beg to call attention to a state- 
ment® furnished by the latter officer in confirmation of his opinion. By 





it we learn that in 1824, a Regiment employed in Ava, experienced a ratio 
of mortality among the young men who went out with the corps, to the 
extent of 38 per cent., or 1 in every 24, while among the Volunteers from 

peri who were considerably older, the mortality was 17 per 
cent. or 1 in 6. In 1825, (still on service in Ava) it was 300 per cent, oF 
1 in 3) among the former or younger class, and only 6 per cent, or 1 in 
16 in the latter or older. 


PLES 





* Vide Table No, 4. 
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The Committee were favored with a complete report from Dr. Burke 
himself, embracing in addition to earlier information, the casualties of 
the last four years for the whole of His Majesty's Army in Bengal. The 
rates of mortality generally for that term he makes to be 4.99 per cent. per 
annum with reference to the mean number of the troops. But he exhibits 
a curious distinction in the rate of danger at the different stations ; viz. 


Deaths to strength. 

OTe WMO es os esc cece seeeeseees 7.00 per cent. 
Bera MNore) 9 ie. 06 oes cee a Sie Psat Oe oil Belge 
al Chinsurah,, Seto ts 2.8 ens a eine eee s|s oa 6.10 ) 
Cliwnpore an Te Eee oe 455° - 5, 
Boglepore, iis ccvesss+a00; Sraae Micietare a5, SOO 3 
DUMAVORG, sisialne sbipiviele ne ¥> xen Ws sale one mn 
Chazinanes 3 oss) gait «ck aire duce saveen. | GERD = 
Kurnaul,.).....'. Oihai Gp dele bk IE 6 Bip a kok asae OOO - 
D@Grat, cos ses eevee nas ee 6) ss 


With respect to the ages of the deceased, the Inspector General has 
how given more ample information. During the four years 1826, 27, 28, 29, 
the ratio of deaths was— 


From the age of 18 to 20, wa 2.9 0.8]h\e 0 «ss 's's an ptecn eae 

20'to 25, 0.022... ete ee OAs 

20 TO DO ree ses hive adedeaahte AOS 

: SO ts, $5; 80250 eee nn taae 6.92 
OW, 10° dG". ca cpeatcaseeneaace: ODE 


In the above term were included the extraordinary casualties of the 
war in Ava and the seige of Bhurtpore. But in the four succeeding years 
of peace and non-exposure of the troops; viz. 1830, 31, 32, 33, the 
Tatio grows more regular, and assumes the generally steady progressive 
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increase of danger with increasing years, the same as in all the other Tables 
in possession of the Committee of officers and others; viz. 


From 18 to 20 years, w.sccenereesnnenwernes 0.58 per cent. 
SONU Sarees ier etesice s+ +s - senna st 2.24) 2, 
aie eget 0 ee ctres eo. tee Oe) 

25 to 30 SC, Sere es ce es aearees 5.86 
30 to do, oe eee 0.22 
goto 40 =, ateace See cata «:6 Wala 6.78, 


It should be remarked that from 18 to 20, during these four years, the 
class above represented, consists of recruits enlisted in India, the sons of 
soldiers of the regiments. 

The whole of Dr. Burxe’s Report is very valuable. It enters into the 
causes of the sickness, the difference of seasons, situations of barracks, Xc., 
and other points which cannot fail to be useful. It was forwarded to the 
Government, and it is to be regretted it could not be appended to this 
abstract. 

The Committee also received from the Secretary to the Medical Board, 
Quinquennial Table of the Sickness and Mortality of the whole of the Euro- 
pean Troops of the Bengal Army, including not only His Majesty’s Troops 
reported on by the Inspector General—but also the men of the Artillery 





and Honorable Company's European Regiment.* The Tables confirm 
Dr. Burxe’s Report. 

In ordinary circumstances it would seem that about one dies per annum 
inevery 184 throughout Bengal, but in Bengal Proper the yearly percentage 
is nearly 7—or one im about 14, while in the Upper Provinces it is consi- 
derably less. At one post,—Agra, the percentage has not been 2, or one in 
50 per annum, out of a garrison of one thousand men, a more favorable 
result than shewn in any Table hitherto prepared in India, 








" Vide Tablo No. 5. 
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The next Table is that of the Calcutta Burials, European and East 
Indian, at the Park-street Burial Ground.* From the impossibility of 
ascertaining, with the means‘at the disposal of the Committee, the births 
and periodical accession of strangers, and the difficulty of separating the 
classes, it was impracticable to prepare from these data an accurate, or even 
approximating, expectation of life for the city of Calcutta. | 

It may be presumed that the accessions chiefly experienced, by arrivals 
from England, include between the ages of 18 and 25, and that thenceforward 
until the later ages of retirement and return to the native country, there is 
not peak fluctuation i in pene eee in ae eat | uncertain and tempo- 

ary addition of seamen and commercial visitors. This, of course, applies 
to the Ecrpalit pave tof sth egmiamnity - ‘the East Indian inhabitants being 


throughout more permanent and stationary. Under the foregoing sup- 








position, it will be found from the numbers exhibited in the Table that out 
of a radix of population of both classes to the extent of near three thousand 
souls of the age of 20 to 25, about one hundred die annwally, or, as thé real 
decrements shew, 3.84 per cent. For the next ten years the annwal per- 
centage is 5.49. For the ensuing same term, or from 35 to 45 it is 6.7 per 
cent. From 45 to 55, it is 6.18, while from 55 to 65, (though this term is 
little to be relied on from the frequent secession of persons retiring to 
England) the percentage is 8.4. Out of four thousand seven hundred and . 
thirteen burials altogether recorded in 20 years, two hundred and seventy- 
nine are seamen, who died on a visit to the port—s ag the ratio of 
decrement, it may be supposed, at the middle ages. It i is to be regretted 
that this Table could not be rendered available for any useful purpose 
to the Committee: all that could be gathered from it was a picture of 
Indian mortality, probably in its concent ated, bain and most iors 
character. , fh 








« Vide Table No. @ - 
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It might be supposed that the experience of the late Life Assurance 
Institutions would have afforded some data for guidance, and have exhibited 
a fair estimate of the ratio of decrement, among the insuring classes at least; 
but a little consideration and adyertence to the facts before us would 
explain the difficulty and danger of relying upon the results of the 
different offices. ‘The insured were chiefly, or a large portion of them, 
debtors in the services ; men, it may be supposed, improvident in their life 
and habits; a few#were adventurers, or others embarked in speculations, 
either necessitated unwillingly to incur the expence of a Life Assurance, 
or, as the figured Tables would sometimes lead to the suspicion, urged into 
the Society by the apprehension of approaching death. Thus, in the 
Fifth Laudable Society existing from 1822 to 1827," there were one 
hundred and eighty-seven lapses out of one thousand three hundred and 
ninety lives; no very considerable mortality it would appear at first sight, 
as it ranges under 3 per cent. per annum,—but on a closer inspection of 
the Table it will be seen that seventy-five of the one hundred and eighty- 
seven deaths occurred in the two years immediately succeeding the Assur- 
ance, while the remainder of the lapses, one hundred and twelve in number, 
are traced to have lingered through ten years from the period of entrance 
into the Laudables. Such a misproportion of early lapses must have arisen 
from other cause than mere accident. 

The Sixth Laudable Tablet in the possession of the Committee, gives 
only the total number of lives and Japses without classing them by years 
of entrance or decrement; the former were nine hundred and ninety-six in 
number, and the deaths one hundred and eighty, or 3.6 per cent. per 
annum—the common average; but by apportioning the presumed periods 
of lapses among the five years of the Laudable, the more correct yearly 
per centage would be exhibited at 3.89, 
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* Vide Table No. 7. + Vide Table No. 8. 
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The Oriental has existed fora longer term, and has incurred engage- 
ments up to 1833, on so many as one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
one lives ; out of which, during twelve years, it suffered to the extent of three 
hundredand seventy-three lapses. But unless, as will be understood by the 


more accurate and certain Tables to be hereafter referred to, there have been 


some extensive frauds at times practised on the Society, it is diffier 
account for the very heavy rate of mortality it has experienced. It insured 
on an average seven hundred and eight lives yearly, losing of these with 
more or less regularity, more than thirty-one persons in the year, or an 

) percentage of 4.39. Its eres percentage af ie oe 
viest er ochuttet in certain cases shortly after the parties had effected 
insurance. 

Although the Committee were unable to avail themselves of the expe- 
rience of the Calcutta Life Insurance Offices to form a true estimate of the 
mortality, it may be remarked that the deaths exhibited by them nevertheless 
wonderfully bear out the fact shewn in all the general Tables prepared from 
the Honorable Company's different services of the regularly progressive 
ratio of danger (with a trifling exception only in some of the Tables;) /rom 
increasing years and prolonged residence in India. The ratio in the Army is 

enerally under 3 per cent. for the first years of exposure, and increases to 
bout 34 per cent. at 30: 4 per cent. at 40: more than 4} at 50, and con- 
siderably higher at the next decennial period, while shortly after this time 
of life the longevity of the surviving Anglo-Indians almost keeps pace with 
the Northampton and other Tables, prepared during the last century in 
Europes In the Civil Service the percentage of mortality for the last forty 
years has been somewhat under 2 per cent. for the first twenty years of 
Tesidence in India; a result far more favorable than that of the other services. 
After the age of 40, the ratio of decrement would appear to keep pace with 
that of the Army. 
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At Bombay a Table* has been received from England, prepared by 
an eminent Actuary on data furnished from that presidency, which would 
have been valuable, but that throughout the document the Actuary, in the 
absence of more correct data, has erroneously assumed, that the probability 
of living any one year up to the age of 58 is correctly expressed by the 
fraction 4 24: or in other words, that from the age of 18 to 58, one person 
uniformly and regularly dies per annum from every twenty-seven members 
of the service. /Dhis error, which it appears the Actuary had no means of 
rectifymg, has vitiated the Table and calculations throughout, as it is at 


variance with the positive fact of the increasing danger of every five or ten — 


years residence in India. The progressive ratio of age holds good here 
sin Europe, with an increased impetus from the effect of climate. The 
result of this error has made the expectation of life in the Bombay 
Table nearly 20 per cent. too favourable forall ages above 30 or 35, 
diminishing the probable value of life for all ages below it. The fraction 
** it is believed may accurately represent the average annual decrement 





at Bombay for the entire service, but it varies necessarily with the age and 
rank. of the individual, much in the same manner we presume as has been 
actually experienced in the lasttwenty years in the Bengal Army; where 2.34 
percent. has been the ratio of yearly mortality for Ensigns, 2.75 for Lieute- 
nants, 3.45 for Captains, 4.10 for Majors, 4.64 for Lieutenant-Colonels and 
6.94 for Colonels. We may assume the general ages of the Ensigns to have 
been under 22, the Lieutenants under 53, the Captains and Majors 45, 
the Lieutenant-Colonels 45, &c. 

In the last twenty years (as recently ascertained}) there have died one 
thousand one hundred and eighty-four Officers of the Bengal Army, or 
59.2 per annum, out of an average number of one thousand eight hundred 





" Vide Table No, 10, t Vide Table No. 11. 
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and ninety-seven persons, or about 3.12 per cent; the mean ages of the 
deceased were as follows :—~ 


_ 81 Colonels, deceased, mean age,................ Gi 
97 Lieut.-Cols. ditto,  ditto,.................. 51 . 
78 Majors, ditto,  ditto,..... Lecserteetsee AU 
277 Captains, ditto, _—ditto,................. . 36 
651 Subalterns, the mean age not ascertained, but it ranged 
from 18 to 33. 


It may be as well here to exhibit in a simple coinparative Table the 
difference of the rate of mortality at the three Presidencies, Bengal being 
clearly less inimical to the health of the European than either Madras 


or Bombay. 





Comparative annual percentage of Mortality of the Officers of the three 
Arnues of Bengal, Madras and Bombay.” 





: ] 

Plt bok F Si] 3 
Presipexcy.| = & == = JENERAL 
= = == : VERAGE, 

~ 3 a® z 





| Liewtenants, | 


The rate of mortality in the Bengal Pilot Service} has been accu- 
rately registered for the past thirty years. Its numbers are not sufficient for 
any general Table, as the annual effective strength of the Department 
has averaged only about one hundred and forty individuals. Out of these 


* Vide Tables Nos, 11, 12 and 13, + Vide Table No 14. 
3c 
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have demised 3.36 per cent, while as many as S31 more, (or 0.73 per cent) 
have been drowned ; this mode of death having occasioned nearly one-sixth 
of the entire mortality. On the examination of the Tables of the Pilot 
Establishment which have been compiled in the Master Attendant 's Office, 
under orders of the Marine Board, several curious circumstances have 
come to view. Presuming them to be correct, wé find their rate of decre- 
ment, generally speaking, does not exceed that of the Officers of the Army, 
but the periods of service and the ages of the deceased are much less than 
those ofthe Europeans elsewhere exhibited. Thus while the Branch Pilots 
or seniors whose time of life corresponds with that of Field Officers, have 
demised at the percentage of 4.46 per annum, the extreme age of the oldest 
has been 47 only, the mean age being 44 of all who died. The oldest 
Pilot on the list had only served thirty years, the mean of servitude 
for the whole casualties: being only twenty-three years. Thirty-two Mas- 
ters have died in thirty years, the percentage being 4.50, their mean age 
at the time of death being thirty-six, after a mean of service of seventeen 
years. The deaths in the First Mates (the most exposed class probably) 
have been heaviest of any, or 5 per cent.: their mean age was 28, and their 
period of service ten years. The Second Mates deceased only at half that 
rate, their mean age being 28 also, their service eight years.. Among the 
Volunteers, the casualties by drowning are twenty, while the natural deaths 
are only fifty, the total percentage per annum being 4.10, the mean age 
of the deceased of this rank was 22, and their average periods of service 
three and a half years. 

The Committee reccived separate Returns of the decrements among 
the Officers of His Majesty's Regiments stationed respectively at Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay.* At the first mentioned place the decrements 





on the whole are found to be 3.37 per cent. per annum; at Madras 3.55, 


— es 


* Vide Tables Nos. 15, 16, and 17. 
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and at Bombay 3.28. These results would seem to keep pace with the 
deaths in the Company's Army, but there is reason to believe that there are 
some discrepancies in the Returns of the strength of His Majesty’s Officers, 
and that many are included (such as Officers with Depéts in Europe and 
others) who are not exposed to an Indian climate, and whose appearance 
therefore in the Table would tend to vitiate the correct ratio of mortality 
throughout. In the Table furnished by Dr. Burxe for the last four years, 
the percentage has been 4.12 per annum, and in Returns originally sent to 
the Committee by the Adjutant General of His Majesty's poo hea sin 
percentage was as high as 5.40 for the last twenty years. In explanat 
of this apparent excess the Adjutant General has justly observed ites 
King’s Regiments come “to India bodily, the Officers being of different 
ages from 16 to 50,” and the twenty years shewn in the Tables being those 








of peace in Europe, Subalterns “are from 30 to 50 years of age, while in 
time of war their age would scarcely exceed 25." In explanation also of 
there being more: deaths among His Majesty's Officers than those of the 
Hon'ble Company, the Adjutant General states the fact of all the Bengal 
Regiments having been sent to Ava, while few Hon'ble Company's 
Troops were employed from Bengal. He also observes that Europeans 
always compose the heads of columns in attacks of fortified places 
and consequently are the greatest sufferers. The whole of these reasons 
are sufficient to explain ica there should seem a greater rauio of mortality 
with His Majesty’s Regiments, but it is to be reniarked, that the casual- 
ties in action are much less in either service than is generally presumed. In 
Bengal, out of two hundred and eighty-four deaths in His Majesty's 
Regiments, only fourteen, in those Returns, appear to haye been killed 
in action, or about one in every twenty of those whose deaths are reported ; 





* In the Original Returns, out of an average of 261.20 lives yearly exposed to the climate, 
the decrements were 14.15 per annum. The corrected Returns, it is believed, contain the 
Depart Companies and others in Europe. 
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at Madras out of three hundred and twenty-four deaths, only ten are 
returned “in action,” or one in every thirty-two; and at Bombay, 
four are reported out of one hundred and thirty-four deaths, or one in 
thirty-one. There may be some inaccuracy, however, in this point in the 
Returns. 

In the Honorable Company's Bengal Army the deaths in action have 
been equally or more rare during the last twenty years, thirty-nine only 
being reported out-of one thousand one hundred and eighty-four casualties, 
or about one in every thirty ; in the Madras Army forty-three out of one 
thousand three hundred and eighty-seven casualties, or one in every thirty- 
three; and in Bombay eighteen out of eight hundred and fifty. casualties, 
or one in forty-seven. ‘There 1s very little difference in this respect 
between the two services in nes with reference to the total strength of 
each, as will be seen in the following calculation, shewing the very small 
percentage per annum of Officers who have been killed out of the average 
yearly strength of Officers of both services at the different presidencies : 





His Masesry’s Orricers. 


Bengal, foe tessa ee ter? fee i if oO.16 





The foregoing explanation is necessary to shew that the adoption of 
the rates of mortality in the Military Service, as data on which to base a 
general Table, is not materially affected by deaths in action. It is true the 
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Civil Service are proved to be less exposed to death by one-third than the 
Army, and particularly in the junior ages. Yet, for the community at large, 
including all classes, the Army casualties may be taken as a fair and 
reasonable criterion. 

The Committee, it should be mentioned, in preparing their rates of 
premium for Life Assurance, availed themselves entirely of Mr. Curnin’s 
data and calculations. This Table of Mortality it is not deemed right to 
publish here, as Mr. Curnix would probably desire to bring it forward 
under his own illustrations and details of the process of its laborious 
“ae His calculations exhibit the accurate results of research and 

tient enquiry into the periods of service and dates of death of a greater 
nnbee of ell known individuals than it is believed, have ever been 
exhibited in any extant Table of Mortality. These Calculations alone 
would have been sufficient to guide the Committee safely to fix the 





rate of premium, but it was thought fit to adduce at one view in the 
Appendix to the Report, the whole of the general Documents in the 
separate and previous possession of the Committee. The whole will be 
found wonderfully to bear out Mr. Curntn’s calculations when that gentleman 
may find it convenient to publish them. 

A valuable paper by Mr. H. T. Painsep, of the Civil Service, which 
appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society for July 1832, has been 
made use of. It embraces a period of forty-one years. It appears that 
between 1790 and 1831, there were nine hundred and four Civilians, who 
gafely reached Bengal, so as to be included in the enquiry. From this 
number two hundred and seventy-five lapsed in forty-one years, or at the 





“fverage rate of 2.25 per cent. of the lives yearly ascertained to have been 


exposed to the decrement. 
Another document referred to was a Table by Major De Havinanp, 
of the Madras Army, of the numbers, ages, and mortality of the Honorable 


_ Company’s Officers under Fort Saint George, from 1808 to 1820 inclusive : 


o D 


| 
| 
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it shows the deaths to have been six hundred and forty-seven in that period, 
at the rate of 3.16 per cent. per annum, or one lapse in thirty-one and a 
half lives. 

A third also referred to is a statement of the Bengal Army, shewing, 
as the above, the numbers, ages, and deaths at our own Presidency, (com- 
piled several years ago by Mr. G. J. Gorpon) from the year 1760. It gives 
four thousand one hundred and thirty-eight lives, from which number two 
thousand one hundred and thirty-five deaths are exhibited. These deaths 
we find by reference to the Table occurred at the rate of about 3.35 per cent. 
per annum. 

It is unnecessary to republish the three Tables just spoken of, as it is 
believed, they have all elsewhere appeared—but from the “information 
afforded by them—a general Table* was prepared by the Secretary of the 
Committee—which is appended for the sake of comparison, with the Com- 
mittce’s final Table now to be brought to the notice of the Society. 

Several of the Committee, it seems, had been led to believe that. 
if accurate Tables of the Indian Army could be obtained for the last twenty 
years only, 2 more favorable picture of the law of mortality for Europeans 
in British India would be obtained, than that exhibited by Mr. Curwin ; 
that his data from their very copiousness—the number of names exhibited, 
and the extent of time gone back into—must have included every variety 
of Military Servants from the earliest employment of regular 'Troops by the 
Company, and the result in consequence might be less favorable than what 
is at present experienced. Mr. Curnin’s researches—by exhibiting the 
éasualties of the last century—embraced a period of wars, exposure, and 
ignorance of proper means of protection from the climate, from which 
the more recent servants of the Company have been generally exempted. 


* Vide Table No. 16. 


' 
‘ 
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In a word, it was thought desirable to shew the Government, not only that 
Mr. Curnin’s Tables were perfectly safe, but that a lower rate. of premium 
than that fixed by him might eventually be adopted with confidence—and 
although the Committee were not prepared, from obvious considerations of 
caution, to recommend the lower scale in the first instance, still it would be 
satisfactory for the Government to see upon what sure grounds the State 
was solicited to proffer its guarantee. 

Under these impressions the Adjutants General of the three presiden- 
cies were called upon, with the sanction of Government, to furnish correct 
ea Sat with a names and ages of all Officers who had deceased year by 

he ditierent presidencies since the year 1814—together with the 
strength of the respective Armies for the twenty years exhibited. The 
information so obtained, it is not deemed requisite to publish here—parti- 





cularly as the statements were found insufficient without further details ; 
but these last were effectually procured by a form,* which the Adjutant 
Generals’ Offices were requested to have filled wp—and which it may 
be useful to print with the other Tables, as they will enable any one who 
enters into these enquiries to prepare Tables from the data thus given 
after his own mode of calculating; and, as there are various formula for 
obtaining the expectation of life, to follow that most approved of by him- 
self. From the new form of statements, and on the assumption that 
every Cadet’s age averages eighteen on his first arrival in India, i it was easy 
to ascertain how many persons of any given age had passed through,—(and 
what was the number of decrements in,) any given year of exposure to the 








* Vide Tables Nos. 19, 20 and 21, - 

+ Mr. Curntn has established from the result of a reference to one thousand two handred 
and six Baptismal Certificates obtained by him, that eighteen years, less a few days, was the 
mean age of that number of Officers on their reaching India, No general calculation thero- 
fore can materially err in assuming the age in question, 


hoe 


he, 
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climate. ‘Thus Tables, Nos. 22, 23, 24* were prepared for each presidency 
respectively. 

From these last a general Table was correctly made out; half the number 
of Officers yearly retiring, or otherwise quitting the service, being deducted 
from the number of lives yearly exposed to the climate, on the principle 
that the retirements themselves were probably scattered through the year in 
which they occurred, and a portion of them only exposed to Indian mor- 
tality for the whole period. With such extensive data, thus rendered available, 
the Table No. 25,¢ wasat length compiled ; and this may be deemed a fair 
criterion of the law of mortality and expectation of life under existing 
circumstances in India. At the more advanced ages, as individuals are for 
the most part in Europe, the Northampton Tables are adopted, which being 
less fayorable to life than the Carlisle ascertained law of mortality, may 
more faithfully represent the state of the case as applicable to the Anglo- 
Indian community. 

The calculations themselves in the greater portion of the Tables, were 
made by Mr. Ferovssox, Auditor, King’s Troops’ Department, in the 
Military Auditor General's Office, and the result of these Tables generally, 
after due allowance for the errors, which must creep into tedious and 
yoluminous operations of this nature, may be the more confidently relied 
upon when it is understood that, although wrought separately and perfectly 
apart, they will be found to agree in all main points with Mr. Curnin’s 
more elaborate Tables, and particularly so if reference be had to his data of 
the last twenty years only. 





* Vide Tables Nos. 22,23 and24. + Vide Table No, 25. 
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Tas. L—ABSTRACT shewing the strength, the proportion of Sick to strength, and 
ratio of Deaths to strength, per cent., for the undermentioned periods of Native Corps 
at the several Stations of the Army where European Troops are cantoned. 
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Tas. 11—STATEMENT shewing the namber of Deaths in. the Invalid Pension 
Establishment (of Fighting Men) reported from Ist May 18831 to 30th April 1832, 
also the average of Age when pensioned and the duration of Pension. 
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Tan. IV.—RETURN of the Strength of the —— Regiment when it arrived in 
India in 1829; the numbers of Men who joined the Corps, and the numbers who 
died till Bist December 1829. 
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TARLE V.— Continued. 
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290) RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 
, Tay, VIL—FIFTH LAUDABLE SOCIETY —1822-27. 
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: Tas. X.—BOMBAY MILITARY SERVANTS. 
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Shewing the rate of Mortality among the Military Officers at Bombay. 
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Tan. XI-—TABLE shewing the Casualties among Officers of the Bengal Army, (Hon. 
Company's Service) from the year 1814 to 1833, with the average percentage for 
each class and for each year. 
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Tas. XVIIT.—TABLE shewing the average rate of Mortality among Gentlemen of the Pablic Service in India, 
with the probable expectation of Life, as prepared from the Tables of Messrs. Prinsep, Gordon and Major 
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Tas. 1 -—TABLE shewing the average rate of Mortality among Officers of the Indian Army, from the 
year 1814 to 1893, or for a pete of 20 years; with the probable expectation of Life deduced therefrom, 
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“Pan. XIX.—STATEMENT shewing the number of Officers, Cadets of the different Seasons, who were on the 
| strength of the Bengal Army at the beginning of the years specified, with the number of Retirements, Dismissals, &c. 
and of the Deaths during the year in question, 
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He.—No Retarns for the years 1784—9 and 1791—2, which lines are consequently omitted to save space. 
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UN THE 


GOVERNMENT OF SIAM. 


By Carrais JAMES LOW, 


M. A. §. C. 








Note—The orthography of auch words a» are of V/Ali origin has been sabjoined in fuot notes with the 
astistunce of Mr. R. Pavta, a Pali Scholar. See. 
Tue Government of Siam is monarchical and perfectly despotic in practice, 
but in principle it affects to be regulated by strict impartiality and by 
justice. 

At the head of the nation is the King, whose national designations are 
Phrityé Thai, ‘ Lord of the Thai race, or Kho-ung Lo-ang, (the supreme 
Ares? He isgalso both the protector of the Phra Satsana (') or Buddhist 
faith, and#hel chief judge in the Empire, to whom ultimate appeals are 
made Fon inferior judicial departments. He is not however the head of 
the Church, the Hierarchy being under a Phra Phootthéi-dng (*) or high 
priest, who merely regulates ec@esiastital discipline, without interfering in 
matters of state. 

The King onght to be guided in his public conduct by his Phra 
Maha Rachakhroo (*) or spiritual guide and his chief ministers ; and it is to 










(') Pali, Prasdsana. (°) P. Pra Buddhaangyga. (°) P. Pra mahd réja gure, 
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be suspected from the nature of past events, that when deficient in talent 
and energy he becomes a mere puppet ‘n the hands of a yet more despotic 
(if such be possible) aristocracy. 

From whatever source the legislative power proceeds, it appears to be 
enforced with less regard to public opinion than was generally exhibited by 
the ancient Dynasties and Princes of Hindoostan, even while in the pleni- 
tude of sovereign authority ; because they felt that their subjects if they 
did not actually rebel against oppression, could, upon a fitting occasion, 
easily transfer their allegiance to a domestic rival or to a foreign invader. 

The succession in Siam is hereditary in the male line. Women are not 
admissible to the throne, which 18 one political feature distinguishing the 
Siamese from the natives of Hindoostan. The eldest son succeeds, although 
it has not apparently always been thus,* next to him other sons, then 
the brothers of the King. But any one of these may be set aside 
from incapacity. It does not unfrequently happen that the King pre- 
vious to his death nominates a successor, hoping thereby to prevent a 
civil war. ‘The motives, however, which urge him to such a measure being 
genérally unjust, partial or fanciful, and to the exclusion and prejudice of 
the Somdet P,hra Chaiu lok t,hoo—or heir apparent, they consequently 
defeat the object. 

It rarely happens that a new reign is not begun in disorder and blood. 
But the evils which here follow a disputed succession are little felt beyond 
the precincts of the palace, and the spheres of _the respective contending 
parties. These last seldom embrace, or come in contact with, the mass of 
the people, which finds its best safety to consist in neutrality. It is this 
culpable apathy which rivets the shains of the subject, and is the surest 
bulwark of the oppressor’s throne; for the new King rises triumphant over 
the ashes of his slaughtered brethren, and finds equally in this case, as he 
should have experienced in a quiet succession, that the machinery of 








* Kemer, vol. 1, Pe 23 
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Government has not been disturbed, and that it is yet as rigid, formal and 
energetic as before. 

It must be confessed that their system of government is in many 
respects well adapted to the genius and locality of the people; that it is 
minutely, as well as extensively efficient, cannot be denied. It is to these 
causes, and to the constant tension preserved throughout the various sinews 
of the State, that Siam is entitled to rank amongst the kingdoms of the 
East ; for neither her population, since that is but limited, nor her territo- 
ries, large though ill-peopled as they actually are, would confer a right to 
such an honor. 

The Government penetrates by its spies into the domestic circle, and 
even punishes those, who having the opportunity do not become informers : 
never trusts an individual, however low in office or high in favor and 
dignity, with any degree of solitary and unchecked power; suspects every 
subject to be a disguised enemy; and exacts from the bulk of the male 
population their personal service, and from the higher ranks the homage of 
slavery and fear; monopolizes wealth ; cripples and confines trade both 
domestic and foreign by senseless, unprofitable and perverse restrictions, and 
mean, narrow minded regulations, and is frequently fora time indulgent to 
delinquency, that in the end it may satiate its cupidity and shew itself 
unsparing, as it always is, in retribution. 

There is a strong affinity betwixt the Siamese and Burman plans of 
government. But in their details it would seem that a firmer chain of 
responsibility has been wrought throughout the body politic in Siam than 
in that of Ava. 

Were the 7Aai nation as bold and militant as they are crafty, plausi- 
ble and ambitious, they might well from their unanimity be deemed danger- 
ous neighbours, even to European settlements. For what else than their 
unity of purpose could have enabled them, until checked partly by Euro- 
pean influence with inferior numbers, to overawe the Malayan States of 
Keddah, Perab, Patani, Salangore and others. They are perfectly aware 
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of the ground on which they stand; for while collectively affecting to 


despise the Malayan’ character in every respect, they yet as individuals 


behold them with a dread which is quite ludicrous. This feeling may have 
arisen from their experience of the determination generally evinced by 
seafaring and piratical Malays, for the agricultural Malays are generally a 
quiet set of people. If combination, destitute of patriotism, or true military 
spirit, can give to Siam the power to controul those possessing perhaps more 
personal courage though less organized means of defence, to what a distance 
may we suppose they would be cast behind European troops, should they 
ever be so unfortunate as to lead themselves into a war where these may 
be encountered. 

It were vain to indulge in the belief that the Malays will ever firmly 
join to repel their invaders. They have never been united and have never 
constituted a nation since they sent off colonies from the original body, 
whatever transitory power insulated States may have at different periods 
of history possessed. 

Were Siam to relax her system of rule, and to admit of her outer pro- 
vinces being governed by irresponsible chiefs, instead of controlling each 
by a council of two officers specially nominated at court; and were she 
to permit foreigners freely to resort to all her ports, we should soon witness 
the result of such policy in the dismemberment of her Empire. We must 
believe that those chiefs would speedily imbibe from their European visit- 
ors, new ideas on every subject, and principally on commerce, and that 
haying once leaped the barrier to improvement they would hasten to join 
with those, or to employ the knowledge they had gained, in asserting inde- 
pendence. Such considerations however do not perhaps weigh so much 
at the court, as the dread of losing revenue by fairly opening the trade of 
inferior ports. 

Unless Siam unalterably adheres to her present scheme of policy, 
extension must weaken her, for she is not in the condition of a State borne 
down by asuperabundant population to which emigration is a relief; a fact 
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sufficiently apparent from the care with which she prevents the migration 
of her subjects and especially of women—although Iam free to confess 
that the same reason will not account for a similar prohibition in China. 
Her main territory is so thinly peopled in comparison with its extent of 
surface, that instead of being able to support and spare a drain from its 
numbers, she is forced to check emigration by sumptuary laws. A man may 
indeed obtain permission to leave the country, or may quit it without leave 
haying been granted, but in neither case (unless he happens to live on the 
boundary) will he find it possible to take his family with him. 

If the restriction was to be removed the greatest part of Lower Siam 
would soon be abandoned by its inhabitants, 

When the King of Siam is spoken of by a subject his real name is 
nevermentioned. The usual designation on such occasions is Phré ong. 

His titles however are very numerous, and in the following which have 
been extracted from authoritative law digests, and authentic letters, the 
Sanscrit scholar will probably find allusions to more western regal titles. 

In one work he is entitled Piri Karunna prabaat Somdetcha éka 
t,hots-drit Eesd-dn baromma bip,heetird Phra Phootthee Chaddu yo hoa-khroo 
ong somdetcha Phra Narai song meekk,ha Racha tham an maha praswt.{*) 

“ The pre-eminently merciful and munificent, the soles of whose feet 
* resemble those of Boodd.Aa—the exalted, Ae one; he who claims descent 
“from the mighty father of Rama | Zhotsarot) ; and who may be compared 
“with Iswara, who is supremely blessed in the possession of all that mortal 
“can desire, and who like Boodd,ha the Lord, is head over all. He is 
“like Phra Narai (a title of Rama), and his piety and virtue transcend in 
“ brightness the magnificence and lustre of his imperial state.” 

it must not be supposed that the Siamese are such idiots as to believe 
that these outrageous titles are with Justice applied. They candidly allow 





C) P. Pra karund pra péda thachhatta oras iweara parama.... pra Buddha .,.. pra 
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them to be the phrases of adulation. Again we have in another place the 
following addition to the quotation just made :— 

Somdetcha Phra Eka t,hats-ong Eeso-an barommanarot Phra Chaau 
na-yoohoa,(*) which means “ he who is in possession of all that mankind 
covet and desire, and who is famed for virtue and dignity.” 

And Phra maha Krasaat Chaiu faa, Chaau p,hén deen Chaau p,heep,hop 
Chaau Cheeweet.(*) 

“The greatest of princes; firmly established in justice and virtue; 
lord of earth and sky, of life and death, whose sway 1s unbounded.” 

“ And Chakkrap,hat somdet Phra Chaaw Kroongsee Ayoott,haiya theppa 
“ maha nak,hon song p,hranam Phra T heenang.?) The wielder of the 
“ mighty discus of the Gods, the great Lord and King of Kroong see Ayoot- 
« thaiya(*) (the old capital—the name being officially applied to the new one,) 
“ which in brilliancy and splendor vies with the bright abodes of the 
“ Gods. He who is privileged to sit on the exalted P,fra T jheenang 
‘* (throne.)” 

Phra P,hoott,ee Chau yohoa settanakaan nwa Racha Aat Phra Cheen 
Al,heet,®) Phra t,heenang sooveeraam reenthan, Phra K,hoon lo-ang (or 
Khong or K,koang Lo-ang.) 

“He who like Boodd,ha is exalted above the heads of mortals ; who 
# reclines on the regal chair, fixed in the west. He is the mighty ruler of 
“ nations and resembles dma /” 

He is also termed— 

Chaau kroong Phra nak,hoon. 
Prva Maka Krasat. The mighty and the just. 





() P. Pra eka chhatta anga Isara parama narofama pra... - 

(*) P. Pra mahd khattiya .... vibhava jivita. 

@) P. Chakkavatti ,,.. Pra ....Sri Ayudhya deva mahd nagar ,... prandma..s. 
(') Ayodiya, or Oudh, 

(*) P. Pra chanda ddichcha; Sanse, Chandradditya. 
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Baromma Krasat 
Chaau k,haw deng. The Lord of the red rice.(*) 

This title is bestowed on the King, because he distributes, or ought to 
distribute dressed rice to all ranks during the three days on which is held 
the great festival called Wan troot lé wan Songkkraan,?) It happens 
about the middle of the fourth month. Much state is displayed on the 
coronation of a king. 

The account which is now to be given of the ceremonies which took 
place on one occasion when a Siamese king voluntarily resigned the sceptre 
to his legal successor, has been principally extracted from a MS. in the 








“ The illustrious sa of earth and sky having publicly announc- 
“ed his intention to pass the remainder of his life in the service of religion, 
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“and to resign the crown into the hands of the Chaau lok thoo yai, ot heir 
“apparent, named Chau faa da dooa, the astrologers were therefore required 
“to fix a day for the august ceremony of installation. 

‘* All the officers of state in the capital, and all the governors of pro- 
“ vinces and their subordinates, who could be spared from their important 
* functions, were summoned to the presence, that they might behold, and 
“swear allegiance to, their new king, and be gratified by laying their 
“ heads beneath the sublime feet. They were also directed to bring their 
‘‘ wives to court in case of their services being desired as attendants on the 
‘* queen. 

‘« As the fortunate day approached the populace were entertained with 
“ feasting and every kind of revel, and the priests were sumptuously fed 
“and clothed. 

“The prince went frequently in procession round the city for that 
“part of it which is fortified.] 





(') Perhaps rather Chew khan din, lord of cultivable land, 
(*) Sankranti, the entrance of the Sun into the zodiacal gn aries, 
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“Qn the morning of the auspicious day he went abroad in tis | 


“dazzling state; and on his return bathed in consecrated water / 
“Tram mon.| This water was mixed with lime juice and exquisitely i 
“scented. Having bathed, he perfumed himself with the peng” kom.” 
[this paste is composed of rice flour, sandal and lignum aloes.] Atten- 
“ dants now presented the regal robes and dress, consisting of a gold- 
“en vest with tight sleeves [Salong Phra-ong]; and an embroidered 
“under garment, below which depending from the girdle and reaching 
“down the thighs hung deep and richly embroidered and ornamented 
hes of cloth” [or Chai Kreng.) These resemble in some degree the 
ment ae es worn by = actors when sh sania on a 







I os iaihe 3 a He wi on likewise the Cherbat “a Khem Khat 
# broad waist belt and plate, and the golden configurated apron (call 
«© P ja hoe naa), and the mantle (or P,ha t,heep), and he threw gold chains 
« around his neck. From his shoulders depended the Eenthanoo [or jewel 





A 





“ flowered shoulder ornament},* and a splendid Thapsowang [or gorget of 
“ gold set with jewels] adorned his breast. Richly embroidered belts [Saz] 

yssed his body diagonally from the shoulder to the side [to the ends of 
“ these are attached golden ornaments called Heng: Sa-eeng is the name of 
“ whole]; his arms were encircled with massive and costly bracelets 
“( Krong khen and rat kheng), and his fingers shone with diamond rings. 


“On his feet were the Salang prabaat or royal slippers. 





“ Thus gorgeously apparelled the sublime prince passed into the hall 
“and placed himself in the midst of a ring of prostrate dignitaries and 
“ officers. The astrologers now came forward and raised the wén kéo teen 
“ thiyan [or mystic tablet], on the edge of which lighted tapers had been 
“ fixed, and invoked the supernal powers to youchsafe their protection to 


* Jt will be found in that drawing of the Prabaat in the account published in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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“ the prince, and to bless the kingdom which he was about to rule. The 

( “tablet being then laid down, the astrologer took a leaf of the betel vine, 
“and held it over the flame of one of the tapers, which he also extinguished 
“with it. 

“ With this blackened leaf he made nine mystic marks* on the forehead 
| “of the prince. And now appeared the Phra maha mongkoot or tiara, 
“ which was brought forth supported on a golden staff!” 

Of this tiara a drawing is exhibited in the drawing of the divine 
foot already before the Royal Asiatic Society. Its pyramidal shape is 
in allusion to the Oonnaheet Sancha of the Bali, the tiara of Boodd a, and 
may probably be typical of the solar ray; for it has been stated by Maurice 
that the same shape was retained in the Persian diadem, and in the 
Phrygian bonnet, which adorned the statues of Mithra, and that the Druids 
(who were followers of the elder Boodd,ha) wore a similarly formed cap. 

His Siamese majesty wears his crown only on occasions of very 





particular ceremony, 
“ The chief astrologer, (he is frequently a Brahman) next approached 

“ the crown and made to it three several obeisances.” 
These are thus performed. The person rests on his knees, joins. his . 


— > 


open hands, and raises them until the tips of his fingers are on a level with 
his forehead, and then, without removing them from that position, bows his 
head to within about two inches of the ground. 

“ Wiien the prince had been crowned by the astrologer, he took the 
“son phrakhan or bow and sword of state in his right hand, and seating 
“ himself in his palankeen (bootsabok) was conveyed amidst the astounding 
“ chorus of all manner of musical instruments to the hall where the throne 
“rested, shaded by the sekkachat or seven-tiered umbrella. The Bali 
“formule ordained to be read on such solemn occasions were duly 

: “ attended to." 
= ee ee 
* Typical of the nive evacualory organs of Feofdha, 
c 








qn the 16th century ; Mr, Cravururn'’s niss 1a 
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Rovat APPpuRTENANCES. 

There are five things especially appertaining to royalty. The Setta 
chatra (*) or seven-tiered umbrella ; the P,Aatchanee (?) or fan ; the Phra khan 
(3) or sword, the diadem, and slippers. But it is also essential to regal dignity 
that it should be attended by the Amancha, (*) which comprehends a (*) Mon- 
tree or prime minister, a Parohita (*) orastrologer,an Ak,khalt,hatso or person 
through whom the King is addressed [etiquette not permitting that he should 
be personally spoken to in public]—a land surveyor, a Chattok,haho (7) 
or wnbrella bearer, a A,hatla k haho (*) or armour bearer, Chatiant,ha (?) an 
elephant, Atsamwa ('°)a horse, Phra t.hammarong noppharat (") aring, set with 
nine kinds of precious stones ; bearing perhaps allusion to the churning of 
the ocean by the Gods, or to the nine gems of Fiucramdditya’s Court ; and 
lastly and ungallantly an As, khamahesee ('*) or queen, herself of royal blood. 
Should a lady of equal rank not be obtainable, the King may marry one of 
inferior or plebeian rank - but she is not then entitled to the above appella- 
tion. She can only claim the title of Phra Sanom. It is owing to this 





punctilio that Siamese kings, rather than disgrace and confound their line 
by an unequal alliance, prefer marrying distant scions of their own family; 
and, when such cannot be obtained, their own sisters, like the Egyptian 
princes of old. 

It would be only repeating what has been narrated by those who have 
at various periods, some of them recent, visited Siam, were a description to 
be here given of the state maintained at Court on common occasions of 
ceremony. The historical account of the country by M. D. L. Lovnere 

FU .;and the late Dr, Fixtayson’s 
account in 1821-22 may be consulted with advantage. 











(') P. Satta chhatta. ("). P. Vijani. (") P. Khagga. (‘)P. Amacheha, (°) P. Mantini 
() PB. Parohita. (’) P. Chhattagako, (°) P. Khaggagdho. (") P. Chhaddanta, (") P. Asse. 
(") P. Navaratona. (") P. Aggamahesi, 
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These are sufficiently decisive of the fact, that the Court is equally 
devoid of real splendor, as its inmates are of taste, feeling and honor; and 
that a paltry affectation of rating their knowledge, institutions, and 
strength a3 a nation, at a level beyond that to which other people of other 
regions have attained, and a morbid, fantastical and delusive imagination, 
have insensibly nursed and matured in them the belief, that their country 
and all that appertains to it, are collectively or individually superlative, 
or as they would express it—ek “ the one,” than which nothing is greater. 

To pull them down from this high yantage ground to which a sickly 
fancy has raised them would be no easy task. The events of the Burmese 
war has no doubt shaken the basis of their pampered vanity. Yet nothing 
has transpired in the measures and ostensible policy of their Court to shew 
that it has wrought a very salutary change; and if sucha palpable, and 
it might be thought fearful, example has proved no obvious stumbling 
block to them, but has only contributed to render them greater bigots to 
former systems, there is no likelihood of their soon emerging from demi- 
barbarism, or of a field being opened on which either enlightened philan- 
thropy can labor with any prospect of success—or policy calculate for the 
issue of the future. 

Still the existing defects which we cannot but deplore, belong more to 
the Government than to the people; who are naturally cheerful, imagina- 
tive and charitable. Their poetry, romances and dramatic works have all 
a powerful tendency to soothe the mind, and even to take from the bitter- 
ness of the thraldom they endure. Living in the utopian land of fancy, 
and viewing every thing as if it were actually what it ought to be, and not 
what it really is, ¢re¢h, and particularly that sort which is apt to destroy the 
illusive mirage which surrounds them, becomes to them.an unwelcome guest, 
divested in their sight of every attraction which endears her to civilized man, 

_ It will be well for Siam if schemes of conquest do not lead to her ruin. 
She was not long since in the high way to military supremacy over the 
whole Malayan Peninsula, althongh conscious that she must in her course 
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have trod on the delicate political relations of the power which but lately 
humbled her most ancient and potent adversary ; and to conclude ;—is it 
certain that the nation does not now think in its blind pride that it was 
formerly deceived in its high estimate of the strength and courage of that 
adversary? and are we sure that the contempt which such an erroneous 
conception must always create, does not fortify it in a belief that the British 
are less powerful than had been represented ! 

The rules by which Siamese kings affect to regulate their public and 
private conduct have been chiefly derived from the Bali religious moral and 
civil codes. Access has been obtained to several of these, and from them 
have been extracted the rules for kingly governance which occur in these 
Seton 

The people look up to the king as to one by whose conduct they are to 
regulate their own, and it is to be regretted that so long as his behaviour 
does not manifestly and direfully affect their own happiness, they are about 
equally disposed to follow a bad as a good example. But this last is a moral 
truism in every half civilised country. The king ought to practise patience 
(Khanthee*) when occupied in state affairs, rigidly observe the rules 
of justice and truth ( Sachha *) and be possessed of a discriminating judg- 
ment (Dheetee}) regarding mankiud. He ought to be punctual, decided 
and unremitting in business, and be ever alive to the interests of his subjects; 
refraining from extorting or exacting from them with rigor what he may even 
rightfully claim as hisdue. He must faithfully observe the Svelang (*) or 
eight moral obligations, and prove his worth by generosity, disinterestedness 
(Panee Chakang *) and attention to the reciprocal duties betwixt man and 
man, (Aweekang.°) He should beware of repaying hastily injuries by 
revengeful actions, and rather increase his fame by the display of calmness 
and forbearance (Moothoowang.’) Harsh and petulant expressions must 


——_—_ 





() P. Khanti, (1) P, Sacheha, — (°) P. Thitt — (‘) P. Silan, — (") P, Panitakan, 
(*) P. Avégan. (*) DP. Wucucan, 
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be avoided by him, nor ought he to visit slight offences with severity of 
punishment, Every animated thing will claim his tender solicitude and 
compassion, and his enmity ought to be as open as his friendship. 

The Parohita d,hamma (*) are instructions which were given to 
MALintTHA, a renowned king of old, 

Soott,ha b,ha-chané weesoo t,haiya. 
Sood! Aa bhachané ma-Aeeleens, 

Ky hatang j,hapetee-D jammany. 
Anoosa sattee-Satsamed,hany. 
Pareesame d,hang-Summa pasang. (*) 

Under these heads it is enjoined that a king must strenuously persevere 
in the duties imposed upon him by his exalted station—and in those enjoined 
by the precepts of Boodd,ia. He ought to strive to subdue his passions— 
seeing that temperance and impartiality are required from a prince. 





He must constantly study the religious and moral codes, and the law 
code of the Empire, and regulate his mind and his behaviour by what these 
contain. If he desires knowledge let him gain a thorough acquaintance 
with the P,tra D,hamma or Bali (Dharma, moral code.) 

A sovereign ought to be indulgent to the husbandman, and lend him 
money, or make advances to him of grain, receiving in return one-tenth part 
of the produce of the harvest. He should regularly issue pay to the officers 
and servants of the State, with every class of dependents, yearly by two 
equal instalments, [Siamese officers it is notorious do not receive regular 
pay—hence oppressions. | 

It is incumbent on a king to visit the sacred pagodas and the Wat or 
temples. His Siamese Majesty goes once a year in f,hatkatheen or holy 
procession to the chief of these. On entering one he takes off his shoes. 


() P. Paréhita dhamma. () P. Suddha bhijane wesodhiya suddha bhéjane makilan 
D 
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The candles and incense tapers having been lighted, and the crystal vases 
full of flowers being arranged, the king approaches the shrine of Boodd,ha. 
Then having taken tapers and flowers in both hands he falls on his knees 
and, having raised his hands with what they hold above his head, repeats 
some particular prayers.* These finished, he spreads part of his robe on 
the floor before him, and placing on it his opened hands with the palms 
downward, he makes three several profound obeisances, at each of 
which his head touches the backs of his hands. He concludes by perform- 
ing three similar obeisances to the superior, and making such gifts as are 
customary. The superior, and the rest of the priests sit unmoved during 
the ceremony, assuming the attitude said to have been the favorite one of 
Boodd,ha when he instructed his eighty-four thousand followers. 

The king is cautious of exhibiting such humility oftener than custom 
prescribes—and waves it when he can. 

When he goes abroad he uses the precaution of sending heralds in 
advance to warn all priests to keep out of his sight; since were he to meet 
one the customary homage must be paid, which it is believed would tend to 
diminish the respect which the multitude pay to /zs person. 

The Siamese do not supplicate Boodd,ha, and rarely any other divi- 
nity, for riches or any other good in this life—at least they suppose that 
entreaties for such would not be attended to. 

They deprecate evil rather than implore good—and their exorcisers of 
possessing spirits, and expounders of the Nangs@ tamradoo or horoscopes, 
candidly allow that unless the faith of the applicant be lively their arts are 
of no avail. There is no doubt that in hypochondriacism such a belief 
might be of assistance in effecting the cure of a patient. 

In their plurality of Dewattas or inferior divinities, a Siamese sometimes 








* Generally as follows: akk,lice t,hawayang p,haho boop,hang chéné t,hattawa, Seetee 
kappako teeyo ap,heeropo t,harento wee lakkatayang paromang sook hang. 
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selects one whom fancy makes him think will be propitious, and who bears 
the brunt of his intercessions. He does not however when unsuccessful 
treat the god with such abuse as an ignorant catholic vents towards his 
unkind saint, 

Intercessions for benefits to be derived in a future state of existence 
are supposed to be most successful, especially if charity be superadded to 
them. The forms most in use belong to the Hindoo ritual of ancient times ; 
and in the Bali, range under the following heads. (') P,4ra P,hooti,ha boocha 
(priya) maha dechawunto—P,hra d,hamma boocha pranyo—and Phra sang- 
kha boocka maha P hakk,hawaho—being respectively to Boodd,ha for power, 
riches, knowledge, and superliuman qualities, in subsequent states of the 
metemsychosis. To Phra dhamme [which is Dhurma, and in the Bali of 
Siam seems to comprehend the word or holy writ personified] for wisdom, 





knowledge and scientific acquirements, and expertness in the arts condu- 
cive to comfort ; and lastly to the priesthood [whether any member of it 
be present or not| fora superfluity, in the next state of migration, of all 
that mortal can desire. 

To return to the subject—when the king has concluded his obeis- 
ances and devotions as deseribed, the superior priest blesses him: and 
we may give him credit for pronouncing it heartily, since it becomes mani- 
festly his interest to encourage the return of so substantial a votary. The 
terms in which the priest repays the king for his pious visit are these—as 
taken from the Balj. : 

(*) “* Yat,hawaree waha poora paree pooreento teesa k,harang ewamé waeeto, 
“theenang pelanang ooppa kappatee eechectang pat,heetang toowechans- 


2 ae 








() P. Pra Buddha, pijd mahatejavanto—Pra, dhamma pijd pangyo .... Pra sangha 
pid maha Bhogavanto. 

() P. Yathdwdriwahdiperd, paripirentusdgaran éwamewaitodinnan, peétd nonvpakappati, 
fchchhitan pachechhitan tnythan, Ahippa mewasamijjhata, sabbepirentuchittasankeppd, chando- 
pannarasi yathd, SabbAi tiyociwmajjhanti, Dy accra midtebhawet saree wwhhi- 
dighiynkobhowa, Abhiwddanasilissn, niechonw, wade nl : 

@yiwannosukbanbalan, Phawalueahbemangalan, rab bhwatudabbadteiaed, sahbabectdhitn biwena, 
&e. Sobbadhammanabhdwena, &c. Sobbasanghdnubhiwena, §&c. Saddsotthibhawan! ute, 
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“ keeppamewa sameento sangkapa chanto pannaraso yalhasapp,hee leeyowee 
“ meewatchanto sapp,haroko weenatsantoo mahate bhawa [this sentence or 
“ from sapp,fee to bhawa is thrice repeated | ab,hewa ianaseelect saneetchang 
« P footd,ha. Patcha eeno d,hamma wathantee ayoowanno sookk,h ang p,fia- 
“ long b,hawattoo sapp,hamong k,halang rak,hantoo sapphat,he wala sapp,ha 
* P hootd,ha noopphawena sat,ha sotee bhawantoote sapp,ha d,hamma noopp- 
“ hawena, &c. sappha sangk,ha noopp,hawena, &c." 

The king concludes the ceremony by pouring out a libation of pure 
water on the ground repeating the while the following Bali invocation of 
the powers of heaven, earth and hell, the names of his ancestors included— 
to witness the virtuous resolves which fill his mind. - 

(*) “ Eemeena boonya-kamé mata peeta p,hawantooté k,hroo ooppacha-acha- 
“ riyé-nad metta peecha Eentra, Yommaracha Nak,ha—K,hroott,ha Chak- 
“ keennaree—chakkeennara—P hra T'horanee K,hongka—Suapp,he Ty he- 
“ wa—Manooltsa—maha sattha— Teemeeya—sett ee—Chamaha racha anooma 


“ ? hanitoo.” 





A sovereign of Siam is rarely seen abroad, and to guard against trea- 
chery he is difficult of access. He must however be almost daily visible to 
his ministers—and attend to public affairs in open hall. 

The Government affects publicity on all occasions ; and matters of state 
policy are often openly discussed. If the wisdom in the councils of a nation 
might be measured by the length of deliberations, those of Siam might 
claima high station. But the tediousness of the deliberative proceedings 
at its Court is the effect of pride, rather than of any anxiety to bring talent 
and collective wisdom to bear on every part of a subject under discussion. 
It is the finesse of a petty spirit, which sooner than forego the silly for- 
malities which incumber its motions—and the paltry advantages which it 


(') P. Jmiadpunyakammena, matdpitd bhawantute, quruupajjhichariyd mettdpicha, indray- 
amardjd, niga, garudhdcha, hinnaricha hinnard, pra dharani, gangd, sabbedewd, manussd, mahd- 
sattha setihi cha, mahdrcjyd anwmodanti, 
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hopes delay will give it over those with whom it has to negociate—will 
consent to delay or even forfeit present valuable and pressing interests. 

When the king goes abroad he is preceded by the Tumraat or bamboa 
bearers, in files of two each. They proclaim, by the Bali word sadet the 
approach of majesty, and they clear the way by a hearty application of 
their bamboos to the backs of the throng. It is consequently the 
interest of every one, nof in office, to keep at home when the king 
takes an airing. No acclamations rend the air on his advance. The 
old adage “that a cat may look at a king,” would scarcely apply here. 
The people must squat in the mud or dust, and remain with prostrate body 
head averted and downcast eyes until the cavaleade has passed. A band 
of music also precedes the king. He is generally in a sort of palankeen, 
carried by eight bearers, and close to him are the Chaan seng dap or state 
sword bearers ; the ¢amroat hak or spearsmen, and other officers. Behind 
him follow the Maat lek or honorary attendants. They have been called 
Pages by some writers,” and they are so in several respects. They here 
carry such articles as the king may want for immediate use, such as his 
betel box, his smoking apparatus, clothes and arms. 

The rest of the cavalcade consists of guards and inferior attendants, 
while here and there are persons with pellet bows to shoot earthen balls at 
those who do not get quickly out of the way, or are wanting in respect. 

The King of Siam keeps numbers of elephants, although he rarely 
rides on one. The white elephants have been described by many travellers. 
Their color is by no means pure white, but has a slight admixture of grey ~ 
or brown in it, and may perhaps be best compared with that of the Malacca 
peninsular white buffalo, The former however owes its color to some organic 
defect, as that of albinos in the human species does, while the latter is 
of a distinct species. 


* M. D. L. Loupers. 
E 
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It is well known that the Siamese believe that the royal elephants 
are receptacles for migratory souls of kings. For this reason they may 
not be rode on. The white elephant is in Bali MSS. described as 
lineally descended from the famous Chatt,hanto (°) or preternaturally gifted 
elephant of Himala, which of old bore on its back the renowned Raya, 
or Phraya, Biromma chakkra, he who could throw the mighty Chakkra, 
the fiery discus of the gods. Inn Barrera informs us that when he 
visited Ceylon white elephants were venerated there—next to the 
white elephant, in estimation, are white monkeys and horses. We may 
by the way remark that the Siamese have not yet thought fit to be 
so consistent as to include.the white race of men amongst their predilec- 
tions. But they go by cold scholastic rule, and not by reason or feeling, 
and will waste more mistaken humanity upon a tiger or muskito than 
they are always willing to shew towards one of their own species. 

From all that can be gathered there is no great degree of state kept up 
in the interior of the palace. The king (if he does his duty) rises at day 
break. Having dressed, he prays and bestows food on the priests; and 
then drinks some rice gruel. Proceeding next to the hall of state he trans- 
acta the business of the morning. Breakfast succeeds, the assembly dis- 
persing to their houses for the purpose. The king's cooks, and his imme- 
diate private attendants arewomen. If hisqueenisan (*) Akk,hamaheesce or 
of royal descent, she may eat with him, and if not, then only by special 
request and permission. 

The trays on which his food is served up have wooden covers; over 
these cloths of silk are put in shape of a purse, the cords of which having 
been drawn, the chief cook affixes his seal. The king breaks the seals him- 
self, when the dinner is placed before him—such a custom evinces at a 
elance, the instability of the throne. The dishes usually consist of butcher's 





(") Chhaddanta, (*) Aggamahési. 
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meat, chiefly venison, fish and other food—these are boiled, broiled, roasted, 
stewed and chopped:—perhaps thirty dishes (China cups gilded) are 
served up regularly. Tea isa beverage which amongst the higher ranks 
is always on table, but it does not form as in Europe an essentially 
component part of a breakfast. Having breakfasted the king takes the 
betel and the pipe, and towards the afternoon he proceeds to the great hall 
where he hears the reports of his officers regarding the internal adminis- 
tration, the resort of shipping to his ports, and the condition of sur- 
rounding states. He dines at 8 or 9 and retires to rest. 

There is a Rong So-at mon or Ha So-at mon—a sort of chapel in the 
palace where the queen and her attendants go to pray. The king's is separate. 

Every written mandate emanating from the king must bear an impres- 
sion of the royal seal, without which it would be invalid. The impression 
is either that of the (') K,hotchasee or fabulous tusked lion—or it is of the 
(°) Hachasee, another fanciful species. Every public officer has his seal of 
office. That of the P,Ara K,hlane, the minister for foreign affairs, has a 
lotus engraved on it, and the same kind is employed by the P,hriya or 
governor of Ligor. 

It is affirmed by intelligent natives that the temper in which the Court 
may be for the time, is evinced by the nature of the seal affixed to a docu- 
ment or letter. ‘The king’s seals are preserved with great care, nor are they 
entrusted beyond his presence. A seal bearing the impression of a yak or 
Kakhsha* is indicative of a hostile feeling. The yak is the Rakhsha of 
India—a sort of Pan at times —but with few exceptions a malicious monster. 

Tue Hterarcay. 

The Church holds actually the second civil rank in the state and is 
under the governance of the P,hra Phoott,ha ony or high priest. But no 
priest can hold a lay appointment. 





(') Gajasiha (or Sinha) (@) Rajahe. 
_* A-sort of sylvan deity—balf human, gigantic, and of mixed moral qualities. 
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The titles and designations of public officers are capriciously bestowed 
—Lovpere not unaptly calls them eulogiums—but his description of them is 
unmethodised. The great stumbling block to those who travelled in his 
day was the necessity they fancied themselves to labor under of appreciat- 
ing the nature and merits of Asiatic institutions by the standard of those 
appertaining to European countries. 

The influence of the () P,heekhoo or priesthood, opposed, it might be 
thought in some measure to the power of the king, is entirely dependent on 
public opinion. This expression may perhaps sound strange after the arbi- 
trary nature of the government has been so frequently insisted on—but it 
may be observed in explanation that here, where the prvot is religion, 
popular feeling may prove destructive as in several other despotisms of the 
individual ruler, without materially deranging the coercive system by which 
he governs or the condition of the governed. 

The king, whether he be a hypocrite or a conscientious supporter of the 
hierarchy must, to save appearances, bow to it. Were it not that we must 
be aware how large a share ambition had when creating such distinctions, 
we might be startled te find virtue, or at least its undetected semblance, 
jlished people its proud stand above earthly dignities. 
| The P,heek,hoo claim seeinelsalay over the rest of mankind because 
| they are the vicegerents of Boodd,ha, and observe (if we are to believe 








them) two hundred and twenty-seven moral precepts (or (*) Seen/a.) The 
king's inferiority consists in his only observing five on ordinary, and eight 
on extraordinary occasions. These last are facts, whether voluntary, of 
enjoined by the calendar. The body of the wey, are nearly on a level with 
the king in these respects. | 
Tarp Cre: 

The third class in the state comprehends the civil and military officers. 

Immediately below them is the body of the people; there being no distinct 





(') Bhikkha, (*) Sila. 
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middle class, The consequence is that there is often but one step betwixt 
abject penury and the acme of exaltation ; and the grovelling slave of to-day 
spurns to-morrow the man who was but yesterday his equal, 

Offices are hereditary—but not absolutely so. The holders receive 
small salaries—inadequate for their support, which are paid once in a year, 
although two periods of payment are enjoined in Bali writ. The king 
bestows on them slaves, goods, and land, and they make up for limited 
incomes by rapacity and yenality, which it can hardly be doubted are con- 
nived at in the main, although an occasional example ostensib! yon public 
grounds, but really to gratify private pique and the avarice of the court, 
may be made, 

The king addresses an officer by his title and not by his name; and to 
an untitled subject he calls out A@ ai nan—*“ ho you there,” or he uses the 
second personal pronoun, meong, thou ! 

The following scale of ranks in Siam has been framed from their codes 
of civil and criminal law; and from various MSS, in the Thai language, 
received from natives of the capital. It is probably still imperfeet—and 
I pretend not to determine how far its operation may be really modified in 
practice. 

Next in personal and civil rank to the king is the Akk,hamahesee, (*) 
or queen and the princes of the blood, 

These last are, the Kio-ang lo-ang wang na, or lords of the interior 
division of the palace—amongst whom ought to be the Somdet P.hra 
Caaulok thoo, or heir apparent. The last heir apparent was. termed 
Chaan Kirommachet. 

The A,ho-ang wang K,hlang, or lord of the centre division—and Kho- 
ang wang lang, Lord of the rear division. The term Chddu includes all 
other scions of the royal stock. It must be discriminated from the word 
Chéu—which is less dignified—and often means plain Sir. Nang is 





of 
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equivalent to Madam. Chddu That, the Siamese people; and Chaau P,hama, 
the Burmese, are familiar terms—C/aau Krommasac is a title sometimes 
given to a general. 

Pho raksa moo-ung is a viceroy. When the Siamese conquer a 
country a dignitary of this class is appointed, either until the former prince 
is restored, or a new one installed. 

Next are officers of the state who rank according to a scale of Nid or 
fields. The real possession of landed property is not essential, They area 
nominal aristocracy. The naa is sapda (’) or mere formality. 

Raxx. Ist. The highest rank—or of 10,000 Nda fields. this there 
are many officers—their titles differing greatly. The following are all 
Somdet Chau P Araya, vit. 

S. C. P,hraya Ap,hai t,han. (*) 

S. C. Phraya Wongsa sooree sak. (*) The “ Peja Surusak” (*) (of 
Kemprer) had direction of criminal courts and confiscations.” vol. 1, p. 26. 

S. C. P. Sooreewong Monitree. (°) The minister for shipping and super- 
intendent of foreigners. 

C. P. P.honlathep. (°) Collector general of the land tax and other 
assessment on fixed property. 

C. P. Chetchamnong p,hakdee. (*) 

od. Chau P,hraya, 10,000 Nad. 

The Yommaraat (°) or chief criminal judge is a Chau Phraya, But in 
one of their law digests he is placed 3rd on a bench of judges which were 
assembled on a particular occasion. 

The president of another bench which was assembled in the 1146th 
year of the Choonla Sakkarraat, (°) or Thai Esa, was Chau Phraya, Phet 
P hee Chai. (’) 





—_———————— 


(') BP. Saddhd. (") P. Abhayaddna, (*) P. Wangsasirisakha. (‘) PL Wejjasu- 
rosa kh Aur. fF. Suriyawansamantini, (*) P. Baladéva! C) PB. Chitchamanavatti. 
(") P, Yamaraya, (*) BP. Chulla sake ridjas (") P. Wejja wijaya. 
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The governors of Mooung Ek, or provinces of the first rank, are 
termed Chau P,hraya—of these there are at least eleven, exclusive of that 
in which the capital is included, and as follow - 

Ist.—Mooung Phra samoott,ha Phra Kaan, (")which embraces dis- 
tricts in the vicinity ofthe embouchure of the Ménan. 

2d.— Mooung P,hitchabooree. (*) 

3d.— 

4th.— - - Chant, haboon, (*) a flourishing province on the cast coast 
of the Gulf of Siam, abounding in pepper. 

5th.— Mooung Lo-ang Prabang—ranging along the northern frontier. 





Ratphree. 








6th.— — Nopp,habooree (*)—(the nine gems.) 
7th.— ——— P, hee cheet. (°) 
8th.—. Sokkat,hai, (°) which once formed the capital as it is said. 








§th.— ——— K,horaat, or K horaatchasema ()—literally “the bearer 
the lion’s skin comes,” a fanciful appellation alluding to the imagined good 
fortune to be derived from the possession of a Ratchasee's skin. 

10th.— Ditto Camp,héng P het. 

11th.— Ditto Nakhan, See Thammasookkaraat (") or Ligor. 

The proximity of this last province to Prince of Wales Island, has 
brought its Governor or Chau Phraya sufficiently into notice, Nakhan 
is the proper name of Ligor, and See (or Sri) TZ hammasookharaat is a title 
he derives from the independent prince who governed the country at a 
remote date, and who was subdued by TAad Oothong, a King of Siam. 
In a letter to the Envoy* from the Penang Government in 1824. he 
styles himself P,hré néhod Chau t,han Chau Phraya See Thammasook- 
karatcha—chatdee chooa Dechochai md nai soorecya t,heet—biadee p,haiya 
p,heeree bara kromma p,haho Chau Phraya Nakhan see Thammarat dn maha- 

() P. Samuddapdkdra, (*) P. Wajjrapuri, (") P. Chandapunnd, (*) P. Mawapuri, 
(") PB. Wijita. (°) P. Sékaudaya. (*) P. Gérdjasimd. (') P, Nagara siridhammdsohka rijja 
* The Writer of this Memoir, 
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prasoot.(*) The Phra who is exalted above “ the heads of others—the 
“ Chau Phraya illustrious in rank, like the P,éraya, who founded the 
“ princedom of old, T'hammasookha Raja (of Awadeeraat)—the descendant 
« of supernaturally endowed ancestors, mighty as the sun—casting its rays 
« beneath it—whose subjects at the sound of the great drum become walls 
“of defence against enemies; the ruler, viz. the most illustrious Chan 
“ Phraya See Thammarat.” 

The P,hraya has two councillors who are appointed by the Court of 
Bankok—and there can be little doubt that it looked formerly and may 
now look upon his province and the conquered Malayan states as the key 
fo territorial aggrandizement in a southern direction—and that he has 
every disposition to second its views. 

The Phrayas of these Mooung P. K. have the privilege, not granted to 
inferior governors, of using the K,hling prakom, or great drum of ceremony, 
the noubut and nagari of Hindoostan. It is kept generally in the ¢,heem 
prakom yam, or apartment where the water horologe is regulated—and it is 
struck eight times in twenty-four hours—being the periods for the 'relieis of 
watches. 

The Chau Phraya of Ligor was once a mahat lek, or attendant, whose 
province it was to light the king’s pipe. His father was Tak, the famous 
Chinese usurper of the throne of Siam, and his mother was'a Siamese. The 
latter after P,hraya Tak was killed, was given in marriage by the new king 
to the then governor of Ligor, who married her, 'The present P,iraya was 
born soon after. 

Other officers of this rank are variously employed, and are in high 

Chau Phraya, Monthiyan ban. 

C. P. Ra Montree. (°) 


() P. Pra .... sirt dhammdsoha rajajati .... Tepdpaya «++. suriyadesawdsi +++ 
wirapardhhramalihu .... nagara stri dhammardja .... mahdprasettha. (°) P. Rajyamantini, 


) 
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C. P. Ra-rong mooung, often bestowed on an officer of the crimi- 
nal bench. 

C. P. Phayat,han, generally a treasurer. 

C. P. Kalahoum, a chief officer of the war department. 

C. P. Sri Krailat, (*) a police superintendant, 

C. P. Wongsa sooreesak. (*) 

(. P. Sooreewong, () premier. 

C. P. Rat Pyhakdee, a financial officer, and head collector of 
revenues, assisted by a Phra Chai yot. (*) 

C. P. Kosa, seems to be in the foreign office. 

C,. P. Kamp,heng, superintendant of elephants, assisted by a P,Araya 
See Sarap,hap. 

C. P. Sawat, attends the hing pursuivant. 

C. P. Amat, (?) who seems to be of equal rank with the Seena and 
Montree. 

C. P. Cheetcham nong p,hakdee &k-k,ha maha Seena chang wang 
mahat lek, (°) controller of the pages. 

C. P. Song praseet, captain of the king's barges or rooa. 

C. P. Thai nam, waits behind the king. 

C. P. Fangam deen. 

C. P. Pjhra K,hlang, chief minister for trade and foreign affairs. 
He was lately a Portuguese or Native Portuguese, and styled himself in 
his correspondence—* Chau Phraya Phra K,hlang, primeiro ministro da 
“cidade T hepa maha nak,hon Sejuthiya.” (7) 

In the law digest termed Kot p,hkra-ayakddn, he is only designated the 
P jiraya P hrak,lang—and 1s rated as 10th in the list of grandees who are 
therein stated to be directly or incidentally connected with the practical 

(') P. Srikelisa,  (*) P. Wangsasirasakka. (°) P. Suriyawangsa. (') P, Pre jaya 
yava, (") P. Amacheha, (*) P. Chitlechamana wati aygamohdsend. W, P, Dibbamaha 


niagara sridyoddhiyd. 
Gr 
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These last are P,jraya maha Oopparaat chatlee 


sooreewong p,hongsa p,hakdee badeen than. (’) 


Chau Phraya Seenyatee Rachak,hroo, 
(*) or spiritual guides. 

C. P. Parohita, or astrologers. 

C. P. Soopp,hawadee, (°) connected 
with the revenue department. 

C. P. See Barommahong. (°*) 

C. P. Wongsa. 

C. P. Booreelok,ha oodom. (*) 

C. P. PArammana the Brahmini- 


C. P. P.hrookt,ja chan K,hlang 


connected with the ecclesiasti- 
cal department. 
C. P. P,hraya Phra K,hlang. 
C. P. Sree T,hammaraat. (°) 
C. P. Decho, (©) War department. 
C. P. Chattee Amat. 


Tayamoocheet. 
. T heep leet ratana. 
. Rocha Kosa, 
T hechadee. 
OP ats Pie ya App,hay p,leeree. (°) 
C. P. P,hrakrom p,haho. 
To conclude, there are the— 
Phau Phraya. Seena, 
C. P. Fingdm deen. 
C. P. Khem kap, superintends fo- 
reigners if natives of India. 
C. P. Réring san. ~ 
C. P. Sooreen. 
C. P. Rayo. 
Officers to whom it were difficult to 
assign distinct places. 


All the Chan P,hrayas at Court take precedence of those who are 
governors, or occupy other stations at a distance. 


The highest ministers of the state are generally chosen from amongst 


the officers of these two classes. 


Four of the first class or Chau Phrayas 


would seem to be deemed enough to compose a privy council. 


Sadly. Phrayas of 5000 fields. 





| (') P. ees mahdupardjajpilisuriyawangsawati 
(*) P. Siri poramchansa, (°) P,. Porildkuttarama, 


() BP. Abhayabhcri. 


(1) P. Rajagura, (7) - P. Subhdwati- 
(*) P, Siri dhamma raja, (1) P. Tee. 





This title is somewhat indefinite, since it applies to individuals of widely 
different ranks. 

The king is simply P,draya Thai, the lord of the Thai race. 

Phraya Ra-rong mooung, is one of the inferior judges. 

Phraya Maha Rachak,hroo (*) is recorded in digests to have presided 
over courts of justice, and his place there would seem to rank him as a 
holder of 10,000 fields. His proper sphere would appear to be that of chief 
spiritual guide to the king and privy councillor. 

P hvaya P ,heechat no-reet (*) 1s an officer of the army, and Phra Decho 
is the title of a general. 

Phraya Thai nam is a war minister, and if the king goes to battle 
he accompanies him. 
P. Cheetnai rong, 
P. Rasong k,hraam, () >war department. 

P. Ram kam hing | 

P. Sooreewvong montree, (*) the prime minister's coadjutor. 
P 

P 

pP 





Praset. (°) 
See P,hee,phat, (°)  ) 
Katya kosa, \ 
P. Maha Oopparaat chattee Sooreewong p,hongsa p,hakdee badeenthin, 
() He is viceroy during the king’s absence from his capital. 
It would seem that Siamese kings have rarely moved of late years far 
from the city, being afraid of commotions. 
Phraya Kalahon, a war minister. 
P. See, Sarap,ha. (") 
P. Tamangong. [The Malayan Tummungong is a police officer 


attached to the P,hraklang. 


generally. | 


() P. Mahdrdjagurn, (*) P. Wijayanaresa. (*) P. Rejasanggima. (°) P- Suri- 
ya wangsamantini. (°) P. Prasettha. (*) P. Siriwipasss. (’) P. Mahdupardjajatisu- 
riyamangsawangsawati, (") BP. Sirisabba, 
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P. Ra p,hakdee, (*) in the revenue department. 

P. Chakkrdré. () 

P. Pam roop,hak, attached to the frontier duty posts. 

P. Phra Raom. (Sri Rama.) 

We have also the P,hraya Rachasee, the spotted lion, (apparently 
intended for the royal tiger.) 

Phraya Hong, (*) the goose, the ensign of Ava, iunza. 

P,hraya is a title bestowed on governors of the Moo-wng 7,h0, or 
secondary class of provinces, such as Moo-wng choomp,hon, and Chaiya on 
the west coast of the culfof Siam. Moo-ung mé K,hlang, or the river of that 
name—Moo-ung P,heechai (*) Moo-ung Kanbooree, (°) north west of Bankok 
—Moo-ung Sop,han, (°) northward of it, and Rahkeng, P,heetsecktok, and 
P jetchabooree ("}— Daloong on the peninsula—T'ioong yai—and perhaps 
now, Keddah; although the son of the raja of Ligor, its chief, entitles himself 
P, kira P hak deebareerak. 

The raja of Ligor, in an official letter addressed me while agent of the 
Prince of Wales Island Government, at the breaking out of the Burman war, 





excuses certain palpable inconsistencies or duplicities in his conduct by 
avowing that he was fettered—for his phrase directly implies it—by certain 
officers—who had been appointed by the king of Siam to relieve him from 
some of his toils of state. These were PAéraya Sooreesena, Phraya P hee 
chaiya song k,hraam A,hoonnang (°) and others, amounting in all to forty-two 


persons. 
The Phraya Racha,thet (°)is the title of the officer who is sent on em- 
bassies to first rate courts. . 


The Phraya Ooppat,hot ()is next in rank to him, and is also employed 


on such services. 





| (C) P&P. Rapabhatti. () P. Chakka. () BP. Mangaa. () BP. Wijaya. 
() BP. Aannapuri. (C) PP. Smeanne, (7) P. Wejjapwri, (*) P. Siirasénd, wijayo- 
sanggamea. (°) P. Rajaddsa, (") P. Upadisa, 
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P. Ara or officers of 3000 Nad. 

The word P,Aéra is capable of very extensive application. In thie first 
instance it was probably exclusively used when alluding to Booddia—as 
it seems to be now in Burma: priests next assumed the title, and kings 
soon claimed equal right to it. Standing alone it means divine, or great, 
or dignified. A few examples will best shew its meaning when conjoined 
to other words. 

P. hiva Chaauis Boodha—and Phra Prabaat, his foot—P,hra d,hamma, 
the sacred text of the Bali— Pra Sangha, priests—P jira Ayakan anyakara, 
a code of laws—P,hrasat, the royal quarter, including palace and houses 
attached— Phra (*) Racharot, hiscarriage. The name of every member of 
the Ring's person must have Phra prefixed, as Shooee, golden, is applied in 
Ava on like occasions. 

Phra Chauthaan, (*) the king's elephants. They are magnificently housed 
and ceremoniously attended by officers appointed for the purpose ; being fas- 
tened with gold orsilver chains, and eating out of receptacles composed of pre- 
cious metals, Pra t,heenang, chair of state, splendidly gilded and painted. 

The P,hra khroo pheeraam (*) is an officer who occasionally presides over 
a tribunal of justice—but when the P,iraya maha Rachak,hroo (*) presides, 
he takes a station below him. 

Phra see Mohosot (°) is a title appertaining either tothe president or a 
member of a tribunal, according to its importance and Sey In one 
assembled in 1788 he is ranked as fourth member. 

Phra krom p,hako is a sort of secretary of state. 

Phra Satsadee (°) is the title given to two law advisers—and to the 
keeper of the census of population. 

Phra Yok,kabat is a kind of attorney general and acts as a spy on a 
governor or other dignitary. 





() P, Rajeratha. () P. Para chhaddanta, () P. Para guru wirdma, 
(*) P. Mehdraja guri. (°) P. Para siri mahosadha, () BP. Para sasati, 
H 
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\. Phra Rachaneekoon, (*) descendants of the former princes of Siam, 

: P, fra Phoott,hadng (*) supreme judge in the ecclesiastical court. The 
supreme criminal court however take cognizance of crimes of magnitude 
committed by priests. This high priest delivers the offender to the 
Phraya Sadet, who punishes him according to law. 

Phra Sadet-prasong, a judge whose province it is to settle all matters 
relating to the priesthood, and to adjust differences amongst the members 
of that body. 

Phra Phe chai (7) Racha assists him. 

Phra chaiyet, (*) an assistant revenue collector. 

P. jira chai dook (°) is an officer under the P,fra K,ilang. 

P,kra laksa mon,theun. (°) His name appears second in a list of members 
composing a civil court. 

Phra K,liro weechet. () (consulter of the planetary aspects !) 

Phra see wee rot. (*) He is superintendent of the gaming farms. 

P,lira Aphai waree, (°) superintends the fisheries, which bring about 
50,000 rupees to the treasury annually, if accounts of the natives may be 
credited. 

Phra p,hee lee-ung, maids of thenursery. Phra palat. Prat p,hakdee. 

Phra P hoot is Boodidha. 

Phra Satsana, (*) the religion of Booddha, 

Phra Sangk,ha, (") the priesthood. 

P va Swa, the mighty tiger. 

Phra Een makan, custom-house officers. 

P kva Alai:, librarian to the king. 

Phra see sombat (*“*) is an officer of the granaries. The Siamese, like the 
Burmans, keep depéts of grain in various parts of the country to supply 





(') P. Para rdjentkora, (") P. Buddheaengga. (") P. Para wijaya. (') P. Para 
jayen. (*) P. Projeyadukhha, (*) P. Pralatkha mantiya. (") P. Pra gaha wijeta, 
(*) BP. Parasiviwirécha. (*) P. Abhayawari. (") P.  Prasdsand, (") P. Prasangyha. 
(") BP. Parasirisampatti, 
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extraordinary demands in war or famine. Hollow perforated bamboos are 
placed at intervals in a vertical position throughout the granaries to pre- 
vent the grain from heating. It is sold when about three years old, and 
its place supplied with fresh grain. 

Phra Raho, (*) the great dragon. Pra Chettee, (*) a pagoda. 

Lo-ancs or Lo-unos or 2000 Firups. 

Officers of this rank are very numerous—and to state them ‘all would 
be tiresome, even if it were possible, with our present information. 

The following have at different periods sat on the bench* of judges. 
Lo-ung yama p,hakkaat(?)—Lge. T,hep,ha Rachada()\—Lg. T,hammasat(?’) 
—Lyg. Racha th,ada®)—Lg. Att,hayal)—Lg. Ya prakaat(?)—Lg. Khoon 
raat phaneet chai®)—Lg. Maha Thepsai(®) and Lg. Maha Montree (") are | 
ministers respectively of the left and right hand, The Siamese, always, in 
conversation and in writing, place the least important object or subject first, 
and they are extremely fond of recapitulations, But they do not seem to 
cavil as the natives of Hindostan do about the rights supposed to belong 
to either. Lo-ung Wang is a kind of governor of the palace. 

Lg. P.eng—Is a registrar and clerk toa court. He reads the sen- 
tence of a judge. 

The following Lo-angs are under the P,treea Kamp,heng or governor 
of the Fort, Lo-ung-narereet. ("*) 

Le. naree det.(") Eg. naree seet. (“) 
Lg. naree sak. (*) Lz, song bat, (°) 
The Le. sawat(") and Le. Tyhangse are under the master attendant. 


* Kot phra Ayakana Digest. 
() BP. Parardhe. (") P. Paracheti. (") P. Yamopahis, (') P. Devarajata. 


() P. Dhamma Sachcha. () P. Rajadatd. () P. Adayd. () P. pakdsa. 
() PP. Gunaratana wenigjeya. (") PB. Mehkddibbdsaya. (") P. Mahdmantini. 


(") BP. Nareriddhi, (") P. Naretga. (") P. Naresettha (") P. Naresahka, 
(*\P. Sampatti. (") P.  Suvatthi. 
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Lg. chamroon sombat,(*) and Lg. soom chan p,hce-mon(*) are assistants 
to the superintendent of gaming farms. The Ly. seena p,haneet (*) and Lg. 
chamnang p,hakdee(*) are under the Phra Ap,hai narie (*) or fisheries’ 
superintendent. The fisheries of the sea shores and rivers throughout the 
country, except near the city, are farmed out. 

Junkceylon, when I was deputed on a mission and was there in 1824, 
was under a Lo-wng Bamrong. 

Lo-ung Krai. Lg. Thep. (°) 

Lo-ung ma-ung, are officers, the exact duty of which have not been 
learned. 

The following are generally in the military department. 

Lo-ung P,hee chai sena. (7) Raamawoot,: (°) Sattra rooungdet, (°) 
Weeset krasattra, (°) Song reetcha, (") Kila p,honlarop, P,hee renna 
thep,(*) armour bearers. 

The next five may have offices; but their nature has not been dis- 
covered. Lo-unge Rachreen,(") Lg. det, (") Lg. Phra rom bareerdh, (*) 
Lg. Seenee, (") Lg. P,hee Chai. ("*) 

The Lo-ung maha noopp,ha, (") are assistants to the elephant superin- 
tendents. 

Lo-ung k,hlang, is the king's warehouse-keeper. It ought to be a res- 
ponsible situation, and is no doubt one admitting of considerable peculation. 





The Lg. 7'Aepparaksa (°°) is keeper of the palace storehouses. 

Lo-ung Seeya p,hakdee (*) 1s a spear bearer of his majesty, who has nine 
Mééns under him. Lg. Thangsoo, is in the Custom House office. Lg. 
Sawat attends the collection of shipping duties. 





() P. Sampatti. (°) P. Samachandawimala, (*) P. Sendpanita. (‘) P.  Gha- 
manarali, () BP. Paraabhayandrdyana. () PL. Dewa. () P.  Wijayasend. 
() P. Ramdoudha, — (") P. Sattharavateja. —(") P. Wisésakhattiya, (") P.  Rajja. 
() BP. Wirenadeva, (") BP. Kijacharana, (") P. Teja. |") P. Praromawdrirarakhhe. 
(“)P. Seni. (") Wijaye. (") Ps Makdaubhdva, (")P. Dibbarakkad, (*) P. Seyyai watti. 
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Lo-ung KRamdecha (*) was one of three commissioners deputed by the 
Phraya of Ligor to confer with the envoy from Penang, when he was sent 
into that country.* 

Lo-ung mé chaau, is the chief housekeeper in the Palace. She is 
aided by Le. Aya, Le. Plat, and Le. Rong. She likewise controls the 
P jira P hee Lee-ung or female attendants, and the Me nom or nurses. 

Siamese ladies of rank are very scrupulous in doing aught which may 
tend to diminish their charms, and to attain this end sacrifice the earliest 
maternal affections and cares, children are often suckled for two and three 
years by nurses, and amongst the lower classes by mothers—and this last 
fact may account perhaps in some degree for the stationary nature of the 
population. 

The following Lo-ungs may be put down although their duties are not 
clearly defined. P,hetchaloosen, (*) Lg. Sak, (°) Lg. Seet, (*) Le. Seethee 
Phrom, (°) Lg. Praseet, (°) Lg. Eent,hamat, (7) Lg. P,hon, Le. K,hrang, 
Lg. Det, Leg. Reett,han, Lg. Chai seena. (°) 

Awk,kya or &kya is an honorary title which may be given to gover- 
nors of provinces and some courtiers. It seems to have fallen much into 
disuse. It is prefixed occasionally to the titles P,tra Palat, Phra Yokkabat 
or great law officer, P,ra Satsadee or the keeper of the rolls, P,Ara Maha 
Thai Loang Rabang. 

KHOON. 
Respectively af 1600—1400—or 1200 fields. 

The word Afoon means beneficent, humane, charitable, and is used in 
common speech by those who wish to be particularly respectful to a supe- 
rior, or to endear themselves to an individual. Thus Chauk,hoon, “* your 
excellency,” PAdk,hoon “ my worthy father,” &c. 





(') P. Ramateja. * (In 1624.) 
() P. Wejjaldsena. () P. Sakka. ( P. Settha. () P. Siddhi Brahma. 
(") P, Pasettha, () P. Indha madda. (") P. Jeyasena. 
I 
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In the law digests, officers holding the rank of K,hoon are noticed as 
having on many occasions sat on benches in the lowest ranks of judges. 
On one occasion where a court was composed of nine judges, and which 
assembled in the Saan Lo-ung (the supreme court house) there were five 
K. hoon in this number. They ranked as under— 

ist. K.koon Rat P,haneet Chai.?) 4th. K. Racha Reet t,hanon. (*) 

ad. K. Ayachak. (*) Sth. K. Theppa Aya. (°) 

3d. K. Lo-ang P,hra Kraisee.(*) 

And in, an inferior bench of four judges (the Koon or reporter not 
being reckoned) two were K,hoon, viz. P,hetchana t,hep and see Sangkon. (*) 

The third and last member of another court was K,hoon see Iachabat. 
(7) It would appear from the digests that officers below thisrank are not 
entitled to sit as judges. 

K,hoon Aksan (*) is an officer attached to the Raja of Ligor as a sort 
of secretary. He was well known in Penang, as he was long the confiden- 
tial political agent in commission with Naee nee-um, of the Ligor Governor 
or P,déraya, in his communications with the British Government. 

K, hoon p,heep,hat phjok,ha (°) is an officer connected with the gaming 

Khoon nong is a general title equivalent to dignity. 

The governors of provinces give titles to their officers affecting the 
style of the court, but they are looked down upon by those appointed by 
the king. 

THE MOON. 
Of the rank of 1000 fields and down to 600 fie 

A Méén if in the army commands a body of men. Officers from the 
rank of 200 fields upwards of 1000 are the champions of the country—they 








 () BP. Ratana panita, (1) P. Annyd chakka. |") P. Pratisinie. (‘) P. Rajarid- 
dhinina, () PB. Dibbaonyd. (*) P. Guna, wijdnadeva, sirisankera,  (') P. Gunasirir- 
djabhata, (") PD. Gunaakthara, (") P, Guna, wibhdgabhdya. 
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are the mddn p,ilaan p,honla men. Wherever any great enterprize is to be 
undertaken the médn must be engaged. 

They are tamers of elephants in times of peace, and are special boxers, 
fencers, and swordsmen. When boxing they wrap cotton tape around 
their knuckles to preserve them—and not out of regard to the adversary, 
for the tape or string is soft inside and hard outside. All sorts of advantages 
are taken, as it is allowable to use the knees and feet. Three rounds only 
are permitted. The victor receives a gift from the entertainer. 

They fence with sword and shield, but the former is for the prevention 
of wounds, generally a wooden one. A band plays sprightly airs during the 
exhibition. Single stick is also a favorite game. | 

They fence occasionally with a sword in each hand, that one in the 
left hand serving chiefly for defence. 

The sword is nearly off the same construction as the Burman one. 
The handle is without a guard, and so long that it serves to fend 
off a blow. 

The Cha-méén wat warranat, has charge of the guards or pages—and 
under him are the C. Mn. Sau rak, C. Mn. See sarap,het, and C. Mn. Samdé 
chat. 

The following bear spears when the king goes abroad in state, and are 
of higher rank than the Mdén. 


C. M. Theepp,ha raksa. (") C. M. Racha han. (°) 

C. M. Chau t,han. C. M. Sa t,Aan montree. (*) 
C. MW. Chau p,hosa. C. M. TF heepp,hasena. (°) 

C. M. Racha mat.(*) C. M. Samoo p,heeman. (°) 


Men of these ranks are sent as special messengers and agents to dis- 
tant provinces on affairs of consequence. 





(') P. Dibbarakkid,  (*) P. Réjamacheha. (')P. Rajahansa, (") P» Chhad- 
dantamantini. (') P. Dibbusena, (") P. Samowtmala 
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P,HAN. 
500 fields, and downwards to 200 fields. P han Thanai, inferior officers. 
The P,han in the army command 1000 men—they are addressed by 
their own names. 
THE NAEE. 

Nai signifies “ officers,” and is joined to other names and titles, therefore 
it is difficult to assign to them here their proper place. Nave seep is a com- 
mander of 10, Né@ee ra@ee of 100, Naee phan of 1000. Médén, commander 
of 10,000. 

The following seem to be of a rank varying from that of 200 fields to 10. 

Nace chang wang, a court officer, 
attends in the palace. He commands 
the Naee wen and P,alat wen. 

Naee ying. 

Naee yo-at. 

Naee ko-at. 

Naee knan. 


} Their rank is superior to the 
¢ Naee although classed with them. 


Petty officers of the palace. 





The Chang wang has charge of the king's boats. The forecastle is 
commanded by a P,ian hoa, the stem by a P,han Thaai. The rowers or 
Seep,hai, are seated on benches, their feet reaching the hold or lower deck. 
They sing the He roo-d, or boat song, keeping time with their oars. 

Naee Samoo banchi, head clerk of the palace. 

Naee sarat,jee, master of the equipages. 

Naee Saneet-—Naee Sane—Naee Yam, keepers of the horologe and 
head watchmen, They also command the Masat lek or pages. These 
last are sons of men in office, and are eligible like the pages of the Sultan 
of the Sublime Porte, when grown up, to high situations, as has been 
before observed in noticing the P,hraya, or Governor of Ligor, who was 
one. There are four Naee Yams. 

The word Chau is a term also of very general application. It may be 
rendered by Sir, Mr. The word Nang is used when the person spoken to, 
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or of, is a female. It may be thus exemplified in conjunction. It will 
hence appear that the Siamese language does not contain any exclusively 
and distinctly feminine appellatives. They must place xang—lady— 
woman—before to distinguish the gender of a name. 


Chau or nang—Boon see. Chau or nang Thong. 
Ditto Ditto Boon maak. Ditto Ditto Ngoon. 
Ditto Ditto Boon k,fon. Ditto Ditto Naak. 
Ditto Ditto Noo. Ditto Ditto Keo. 
Ditto Ditto Chan. Ditto Ditto Do-ung. 
are all and each names of men and women in Siam. » 


Chau Krom, an officer of rank next to the Palat Krom. 

Chau Mao-ung—a governor, ruler—but not in his own right. 

Chau Kid, your slave! 

Chau Khoon, my lord! your excellency. 

Chau nooce, “ the young gentleman,” is the title given to the son of 
the Phraya of Ligor, who visited me when envoy as before noticed from 
Penang. 





P horang, retired governors. 

T Aaare yots-amon,thi yeen, lady governess of the Palace. 

T hddu doots-dda p,heerom, (*) may be interpreted chief duenna; eunuchs 
are not here in fashion. 

The duennas are very severely punished if they betray the trust repos- 
ed in them. 

T hddu Warachan wacha; (*) and Tyhaaun Theppak,dee wacha, (*) are 
ladies of the queen's bedchamber. Under them are the Chaa and A,hon, 
the upper and under waiting women. The Nangsaaw Chai are maid 
servants, 





() P. Thdvara,dosidivirama, () P. Thdvara, warachanda wdcha. (') P. Thdeara, 
devapakatiwdcha, 
K 
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There are no men servants in the interior of the palace. 

The lady of the king's wardrobe is 7',haau P,hoosa mala. (’) 

Male children are admitted to the palace, 

. OATHS. 

The oath of fidelity which is administered to Siamese officers, whether 
civil or military, does not differ materially from that administered to a wit- 
ness ina court of law. Both are little better than imprecations for evil of 
every description to happen tothe perjured and the unfaithful public 
servant. 

The mode and terms in which evidence are sworn will be described 
under the head of oaths in my “ account of Straits cultivation and accom- 
panying notices.” It will only therefore be requisite to shew what addi- 
tions are made in tendering the civil and military oath. 

Previous to its being administered, a large jar (4,han) fall of holy water 
(nam p,hee pyhat sachha @) or nam Oagk,iaan) is placed before the party, 
waxen candles and incense tapers duly lighted and placed in order, flowers 
of the lotus, and of other plants, are also produced. 

The adjurer (Satthak,hon) (*) comes forward accompanied by four 
P,hraam (*) or persons if possible of the braliminical tribe—certain war- 
like weapons are then dipped in the holy water,* and the person 
repeats the oath, It begins as before with I, his majesty’s devoted 
slave, &e. 

« ] ——, slave of P,hra P,hoot t,hee Chaau( Boodd,ha properly, but here 
* meaning his majesty) cha rap pkra Racha p,hra than, (°) having accepted 


() P. Thdwera, Bhisemala. (") P. Wibhdgasacheha, (") P. Saddhdgquna, 

(") PB. Brdhmana. (‘) BP. Sdrawirdjapathdna. 

* This form is practised by several Malayan tribes in the Malacca Peninswla. It-was 
observed at Perak by the writer while on a tiission there—and has been described in the 
publication above alluded to, 
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« the king’s gift do solicit that I may be permitted to take the binding oath 
« of allegiance to his sacred majesty in presence of this holy water, and of 
the panoply of war, and further being conscious that Tam acting in pre- 
«sence of P.dra P,hoott,ee Chau or Boodd,ha, &c. &c. the words * prove | 
« faithful to his majesty” stand in lieu of “ will speak the truth” as in the 
“ other oath. 

“Jf I betray Barommachak* (‘) may his majesty’s weapons of war be 
“ directed against my bosom—and may the lash of the sky} cut me in two, 
“ &e. &e, 

“ If [shall become a traitor to his majesty Chau k,haudeng, Lord of the 
« red rice, or if 1 shall addict myself to peculation—or if when sent to a 
“ distant province I shall be guilty of oppressing his majesty’s subjects 
“or of levying unauthorized taxes for my own emolument—or if 
“TJ shall accept of a bribe to deliver my opinion upon any matter at 
“legal issue—or if I shall give a false report of the state of the depart- 
“ ment committed to my charge—whether civil or military as the case 
“may be—then may the spirits and Deyottas of the country, &e. &e. 
“and destroy me, &c. Ke. 

* If his sacred majesty should take the field then if I shall prove 
“a coward or a traitor to him, may the weapons of the enemy reach 
“my heart, &c. 

“ Should Tact with pride and presumption—and ingratitude—and 
« prove grinding towards the poor; or if I should lend my ear to or sanction 
* any cabals by which the safety of his majesty and his government can be 
« in the least degree affected and injured—or if T should treacherously coun- 
« tenance the king’s enemies, then let me suffer death accompanied by the 


« ceverest tortures, &c. &c.” 


= a = ee 
* The Possessor of the Chakra, () PB. Paramachakka, + Lightening. 
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It is only the officers of the state who are obliged to take this oath, 
All below the rank of the lowest officer are exempted from it—on the sup- 
position perhaps that it would prove a weak barrier to the impulses of fear. 
They apply to the lower classes the argumentum ad hominem in a manner 
quite intelligible to them, and quite preservative of their fidelity. The 
inferior Siamese officers are undoubtedly good servants in so far as zeal to 
carry their master’s orders into effect can make them be so considered. 
But fear forms undoubtedly a large component part of this zeal—and as 
their families are generally in the power of government they are thereby 
restrained from negligence or treason, 


Province Wellesley; revised | 
Ist January, 1836. 
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NOTICES 





ON THE 


LIFE OF SHAKYA, 


ZTTBETAN AUTHOR TD TIE,S. 


By M. ALEXANDER CSOMA KOROSI. 


SICULO-HURGARIAN OF TRANSYLVANIA, 


"Tue two principal works treating of the life of Sufxya, are the “r,gyq- 
ch’hér-rol-pa” (8 3xEey) Sanscrit:  Lalitavistéra; and the Maon- 
par-Hbyung-va" aearyx-qgc'g. The first is contained in the & or 
2nd, and the latter in the q or 26th volume of the M,do class in the B,kah 
heyur. | | 

Many of the facts or anecdotes of the life of Sanya, that occur m 
these two works, have been also introduced in the Dulva class, especially in’ 
the third and fourth volumes. Passages from the same works are likewise 
to be found in several Shdstras relating to the life of Saikva. 

According to the authority above cited, the principal acts in the life of 
Suisxya are the following twelve; designated in Tibetan by the term ‘ 
aéstpqamgn : Mdsad-pa-Behu-gnyis, or “ the twelve acts (of SHARYA.”) ‘ 

I.—He descended from among the gods. 
I].—He entered into the womb. 
I1],—He was born. 
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IV.—He displayed all sorts of arts. 
V.—He was married, or enjoyed the pleasures of the conjugal state. 
VI—He left his house and took the religious character. 
VII.—He performed penances. 
VIII.—He overcame the devil, or god of pleasures, (Kdéma Deva. ) 
1X.—He arrived at supreme perfection, or became Buddha. 
X.—He turned the wheel of the law or published his doctrine. 
X1I.—He was delivered from pain, or died. 
XII.—His relics were deposited. 
The notices will be made according to these twelve heads, thus : 
1.—He descended fram among the gods. 
Before his last incarnation, Sudxya resided for a long ime in Galdan 
(S. Tushita, one of the heavens of the gods) whither he had ascended 
~ through his former moral merits, especially through his having been accom- 
plished in the six transcendental virtues ; viz. charity, morality, patience, 
&c., when Kasayvara, his predecessor, was about to leave Galdan, and to 
descend to be incarnated for the purpose of becoming a Buddha, Suixya 
was at that time a Bod/isatwa of the tenth degree of perfection. He was 
chosen by Kasnvara for his Vicegerent in Z'ushita, to be the instructor 
of the gods, and was also inaugurated by him with his own diadem. As 
a Bodhisateea under the name of “ Dam-pa-tog-dkar” (sary ems4z) he 
remained afterwards in Tushita for a long period, or till the time, when 
men lived only one hundred years. Ata certain occasion, when the gods 
in Tushita were exhibiting all sorts of musical entertainments, out of 
respect for him, he was exhorted by the Buddhas of all the corners of the 
world, to descend from Tiushita, and to ertdeavour to become a Buddha. 
He acquainted the sods with his intention respecting his descent itito 
Jambu dwipa, They, knowing that there were at that time many atheis- 
tical teachers,* endeayoured to divert him from his purpose: but in 





SS 


" See No. 1, of the Extracts in the Appondix, Dulea 3rd Vol. leaf 419—478; and 4th 
Vol, leaf 1—100. 
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vain. He assured them that he should overcome them all, that his doctrine 
would be established and flotrish in Jaimbu dwipa. And he recommended 
to the gods, that whoever among them might wish to taste of the food of 
immortality, he should be incarnated among men, in the same. division of 
the earth. 

The gods in J'usiita, after having agreed on: #ordhisatwa's descent, 
consulted about where he should be incarnated, in what country, nation 
and family. They all agreed that it should be in central or Gangetic 
India. But with respect to the tribe and family they differed among them- 
selves. Some proposing one, some another from the ruling tribes or family 
in central India; but some objection was started to each of them. The 
ruling tribes or families enumerated by them, were residing, at that time, in 
Ujjayani, Hastindpura (the Pdndava race,) Mathuré, Vaishali or Prayéga 
(the Lichabyis,") in Kaushambhi, Rdajagriha; Shravasti, in Kosala; and 
the Badsa Raja} Not being able to agree among themselves, they 
ask .Bodhisalwa himself (Suikva) where he would be incarnated. He 
tells. them inthe house. of SavpHopana (Tib. Zas-gisang) a king of the 
Shakya race, residing at Capilavastu; on account of the purity and celebrity 
of his family, he being a descendant of the ancient universal monarchs. 

Before leaving TJushita, he appoints Marrreva (Tib. saarq vulg. 
Cham-ba) to be his Vicegerent (sku-tshab, ¥"434) in the same manner as he 
himself had been appointed by Kasayara. Marrreya is still residing there, 
and he is the saint who first will become a Juddha hereafter. 

11 .— He entered into the womb, or was incarnated, 

There was a consultation again among the gods in what form Dodhi- 
safwa should enter into the womb or body of the woman whom he had 


chosen to become his mother. A young elephant with six adorned trunks, 


such as has been judged proper in brahmanical works, was preferred. He 


therefore, leaving Twushita, descends, and, in the form of an elephant, 





* See No, 2, = + See No, 3. 
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enters by the right side, into the womb or cavity of the body of Miva Devt" 
(Tib. Lhaimo-sgyu-phrul-mé) the wife of SBupnopana. She never felt 
such a pleasure as at that moment. Next morning she tells the king the 
dream she had respecting that elephant. The Brahmans and the mterpret- 
ers of dreams being called by the king, they propound that the queen shall 
be delivered of a son, who will become either an universal monarch or a 
Buddha. The king greatly rejoicmg upon hearing these predictions, 
orders alms to be distributed, and offerings or sacrifices to be made to 
the gods for the safety and happy delivery of Miya Devt, and for the pros- 
perity of the child that was to be born: and he himself is very solicitous 
to do every thing according to her pleasure. The gods render her every 
service, and all nature is favourably disposed on account of Dodhisatewa, 
or the incarnated saint, 

Ill.— He was born. 

Miva Devi} was delivered of Bodhisatwa or the child, on the fifteenth 
day of the 4th moon of the Wood-Rat year; when she was in the garden 
or grove Lumbini whither she had gone with great procession for her 
recreation. The child (SHAikya) came out by her right side, she being 

standing posture, and holding fast the branch of a tree, Inpra, and 
other ae assisted her. Soon after his birth, Sutaya walked seven paces 
towards each of the four cardinal points, and uttered the name of each of 
them, telling what he was about to do with respect to them. Several mi- 





racles happened at his birth: for instance the whole world was illuminated 
with great light or brightness; the earth quaked, or trembled several times; 
the blind saw, &c. &c. 

There were born at the same time with Srixva,{ the sons of four 
kings in central or Gangetic India. At Réjagrihain Magadha; at Shre- 
vast in Kosala; at Kauskambju, and at Ujjayani (as Vimnasara or SHRENIKA, | 
Prasenagsit, &e. &e.) 


ns See No, ‘4, + See No, a, t Sec No, 6. 
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Likewise, at Capilavastu, there were born of the Ashetriya tribe 500 male 
and 500 female children; 500 male and 500 female servants; 500 young 
elephants, 500 young horses or colts, 500 treasures alzo opened ; all the wishes 
of Savpnopana being thus fulfilled, he gave to his son the name of Siddhdr- 
tha or “ Sarva Siddhartha” (Tib. Don-grub or Don-thams-chad-grub'pa.) 

Seven days after the birth of Suixya, his mother dies, and is born 
again among the gods, in the 7raya-strimsha (33) heaven. 

From Lumiini Suixva is carried with great solemnity to Capilavastu, 
is taken to the temple of a particular god of the Shakyas* to salute him; 
but it is the god himself who shows reverence to him. Hence, one of the 
many names of SHAR YAF 18 Dévata Déva, Tib. Liali Lia: god of gods. 
He is entrusted to Tye (his aunt), who, together with 32 nurses, takes 
care of him. On adMertain occasion it was found that the strength of 
Suikya, (when yet a child) equalled that of a thousand elephants. 

The Brahmans and other diviners observing the characteristic signs on 
the body of Suixva, foretell that he shall become an universal monarch, 
if he remains at home; or a Buddha, if he leaves his house and assumes the 
religious character. 

An Hermit or Sage, called NaG-po (or according to others Nyon-mongs- 






med) admonished by the great illumination of the world, together with his 
nephew Mis-pyin (8S. Narada) goes to Capilavastu, to salute the new 
born child. He has a long conversation with SaupHopana, and foretells 
to him that his son shall not become an universal monarch (Chakravarti) 
as some have foretold of him, but a Bwddia, He laments that being too 
old, he cannot reach the time, in which he shall teach his doctrine. He 
recommends to Narapa to become his disciple. 

LV .— He displayed all sorts of arts. 

On a lucky or auspicious day, (according to the observations of the 
Astrologers) Suupnopana intending to send his son (SHakva)j unto a 
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school to learn his letters, ordered the city to be cleansed and decorated ; 
offerings or sacrifices to be made to the gods, and alms to be distributed. 
But, when brought to the school-master, he shews that, without being in- 
structed, he knows every kindof letter shown by the school-master. And 


he himself enumerates 64 different alphabets (among which are mentioned 


those of Yavana and Huna also; but they are mostly fanciful names) and 
shews their figures. The Master is astonished at his wisdom, and utters 
several slokas expressive of his praise. Likewise, in Arithmetic and Astro- 
nomy, he is more expert than all others. He is acquainted with the art 
of subduing, or breaking in, an elephant, and with all the 64 mechanical arts, 


with military weapons and machines. He exce ther young SHAKYAS 






in the gymnastic exercises; as, in wrestling, lg 
throwing the discus, &c. Heclears the roads {ri 
had fallen down. 

V.— He was married or enjoyed the pleasures of the conjugal state. 

Afterwards, when grown up, Suaxyva, being desired by his father 
to marry, expresses in writing the requisite qualities of a woman, whom he 
would be willing to take for his wife, if there be found any such. The King 
orders his Ministers to seek for sucha damsel. They find one (S. Gop4 ; 
Tib. Sa-Atsho-ma) the daughter of Suaxya pe-cHon-cwan, but he declines 
to give his daughter except the young Prince be acquainted with the practice 
of every mechanical art. SnHaxya* therefore exhibits his skill in all sorts of 
mechanical arts, and by this means he obtains Gord, who is described as 
the model of prudent and virtuous women. He marries afterwards Y asHo- 
pHARA (Tib. Gracs-Hpsin-ma) and another of the name of R-.acs- 
Skves (Deer-born.) The two first are much celebrated. But it seems 
that frequently both the names are attributed to the same person. By 
YasHopuard, Suixva had one son named Ranvuua (Tib. Scra-Gcuan- 
HH ps1s.) | , 


imming, archery, 
immense tree that 
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VI.—He left his house and look the religious character. 

Suikya is stated to have passed 29 years in the court of SaupHopana 
his father, enjoying during that time all worldly pleasures. Afterwards 
the following circumstances determine him to take the religious character. 

Riding in a carriage to the grove for his recreation, he observes at dif- 
ferent occasions—an old-man ;—a sick person ;—a corpse, and lastly a man 
in a religious garb. He talks with his groom about those persons, and 
turns back at each occasion, and gives himself to meditation, on old age, 

sickness, death, and on the religious state. He visits a village of the 

agriculturists, observes their wretched condition, meditates in the shade 

~ ofa Jambu tree, That shade out of respect for him, ceases to change with 

: yeress of the sun. On his way home, many hoarded treasures 
open and offers themselves to him. He rejects them. 

Notwithstanding all the vigilance of his father and of his relations to 
prevent him from leaving the court, (since according to the predictions 
regarding him they hope, that he shall become an uniyersal monarch) he 
finds means for leaving the royal residence. At midnight mounting his 
horse called the “ Praiseworthy” (Tib. Bsnags-ldan) he rides for six miles ; 
then, dismounting, he sends back, by the servant, the horse and all the orna- 
ments he had: and directs him to tell his father and his relations not to be 
grieved on his departure; for when he shall have found the supreme 
wisdom he will return and console them. Upon the servant's return there 
was great lamentation in the court of SaupHopANA. 

With his own sword Suixya cuts off the hair of his head; he then 
changes his fine linen clothes for a common garment of a dark-red colour, 
presented by Inpra in disguise ofa hunter. He commences his peregrination, 
and successively goes to Rajagriha in Magadha. The King Viormasdra or 
Surentxa (in Tib. G2ugs-chan-Snying-po) haying seen him from. his 
palace is much pleased with his manners. Afterwards being informed of 
him by his domestics, visits him; has a long conversation with him, and 
offers him means for living according to his pleasure. He will not 
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accept of any thing. On the request of the King, he relates that he is of 
the Shakya race that inhabit Capilavastu in Kosala, on the bank of the 
Bhagirathi river, in the vicinity of the Himalaya. He is of the royal 
family, the son of Saupsopana (Tib, Zas Gisang) and that he has 
renounced the world, and now seeks only to find the supreme wisdom. 

Vil. — He performed. his penances, mortifying dis body or living a 
rigorous ascelic dife. 

Leaving Réjagriha he visits afterwards several of the hermits living 
in the hills. _Ina-short time he becomes acquainted with all their practices 
and principles... He is not satistied with them. He tells them that they 
are mistaken in supposing such practices to be the means of emancipation. 
Afterwards, he goes to the bank of the Nairanjana river,* and during the 
course of six years performs his penances, subjecting himself to: great 
epee tect ae and giving himself to continual medita- 

Lee characteristic signs formerly unknown, now appear on his 
ae Pecociviona Ethie privation of food} to be dangerous to his 
mental faculties, he is resolved to make use of necessary food for his sus- 
tenance. He.bathes or washes himself in the Nairanjana river. On the 
bank a branch of the Arjuna tree, bows down to help him out of the river. 
He refreshes himself with a refined milk-soup: presented to him by two 
maids.}| His five attendants desert him now,§ saying among themselves— 
“such a glutton and such a loose man as Gaufama is now, never caw arrive 
“at the supreme wisdom’ (or never can become a Buddha.) They go to 





V dranasi, and in a grove near that city, continue to live an ascetic life. 

.. VITL.—He overcame the devil or the god of pleasures (Kama Deva 9 
After haying bathed in the Nairanjana river, and. refreshe 

with food, SHixyva recovers his strength, and purposes to visit the: iol ae 

(called in Sanscrit Bodhimanda; Tib. Chang-chub snying-po, or Sans. 

Vajrésana Tib. Dorjedén) the place where now Gaya is. He therefore 














* See No, 11. + See No, 13, } See No, 12, 4 Sce No, 14. 
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proceeds to that place, sits upon a couch of grass, gives himself to earnest 


meditation, overcomes all the hosts of the devil, or triumphs over all the 
temptations of Adma Deva.* 

IX.—He arrived at the supreme perfection or became Buddha. 

Remaining fixed in his meditation at last he arrives at the supreme 
wisdom, or he becomes Suddha. After having arrived at the supreme per- 
fection, the gods from the several heavens} successively present him their 
offerings, adore him, and in appropriate verses sing praises to him, concerning 
his excellent qualities, and his great acts in overcoming the devil. For 
seven weeks he remains at Gaya, and perfected is for his great purpose. 

Gacow and Yanc-ro, two merchants, entertain him with a dinner, and 
hear his instruction. They are so firm in their faith that they are said by 
Sanya to become Bodhisafwas. The four great Kings of the (fabulous) 
Rirab (S. Meru) offer him each a begging plate. He, being somewhat ill- 
disposed, the devil advises him to die ; but, being presented by Inpra with 
a fruit of the Jambu tree, he recovers. He is defended by the Négas 
against the injuries of bad weather with their expanded or hooded necks. 

X.—He turned the wheel of the law, or published his doctrine. 

After having found the supreme wisdom, Suixya, thinking that men 
cannot understand his profound doctrine, refuses to instruct them except 
he be solicited by Branma, and other gods to do so. They appear; 
and on their request he commences to teach his doctrine.{| He reflects 
to whom he should first communicate his principles. Several of them whom 
he judged fit to understand him, are dead. He proceeds to Vardnasi{—five 
persons, formerly his attendants, being now convinced of his having found 
the supreme wisdom, pay homage to him and become his disciples. ‘Their 
names, Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follows :— 

1.—Agnxvina KoNDINVA: Kan-shes-kondinya. 2.—Asvanir: rTa-thul. 
3.—Pisuwa: rLangs-pa. 4.—Mani sima: Ming-ch’hen. 5.—Buaprina: 





* See No, 15, + See No. 16, I See No, 17. § See No. 18, 
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Byang-po. Suaxya instructs them in his doctrine :* explains the four 
excellent truths, as they are styled (Tib. Hphags-pahi-Bden-pa-Bzhi. ) 
1.—There is sorrow or misery in life. 

9—Tt will be so with every birth. 

3.—But it may be stopped. 

4.—The way or mode of making an end to all miseries. 

Five other persons likewise become his disciples: as also many others 
follow him. On his way to Réjagriha, at once 60 persons take the religi- 
ous character, and follow him. The King of Magadha, Viusashea (‘Tib. 
Gyugs-chan-snying-po) invites him to Rdjagriha,y and offers hima Vihara 
(Tib. Gisug lug-K’hang) called after the name of “a bird, Kalantaka. 
Snarirurra and Moncaryana, (afterwards styled a part of his principal 
disciples enter into Is religious order. KAry<yana becomes his disciple, 
and is sent afterwards by Smixva to Ujjayana to convert the king and his 
people. He there meets with great success. b yere 

A rich householder (Tib. K'hyim Bdag) at Shravasti in Kosala, 
having adopted Buddhism, makes a religious establishment with several 
large buildings, in a grove ‘called the Prince's grove (S. Jetavanam; Tib. 
rgyal- -bu-reyal-byed-kyi-ts'hal) He invites thither Suixyva, and offers him 
and his disciples the buildings for their residence. SHikya passes 23 years: 
there and the greatest part of the Sufras was delivered or propounded by 
him at this place, or as generally is stated, at Shravasti (Tib. Mnyen yod.) 

Prasenasit (Tib. Gsal-rgyal) the King of Kosala, residing at. Shra- 
vasti, adopts Buddhism. There are several stories of him, both in the 
‘Duiva and the Do class. 

Suupuopaya, the father of Suixva, successively sends eight dinenon iil 
to invite him to Capilavastu. They all remain with Suakya and take the 








religious character. At last he sends Cuarka, one of his Ministers. He 
also takes the religious character, but he returns and brings intelligence to 


* Seo No. 0. + See No, 20. 
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the King respecting SHAxva’s intention to visit him. He orders therefore 
the Nyagrodha convent (S. Vihara: Tib. Gtsug-lag-khang) to be built, 
near Capilavasi. 

After an absence of 12 years Suaxya visits his father. Several mira- 
eles are displayed on the occasion of the meeting of the father and of the 
son. There are told several stories of how the Shakyas adopted the 
Bauddha faith,* and how they, mostly, took the religious character. 

Both in the Duxlva and in the Do class, there are many stories con- 
cerning Sufxva's peregrination ; and how several individuals either singly 
or in company turn Buddhists: but, it seems, many of the stories are 
fanciful. ‘The scene of the principal transactions in the life of SHAKYA, is 
generally, in Central or Gangetic India, or the countries from Mathura, 
Ujjayana, Vaishali or Praydga ( Allahabad) down to Kéma Rupa, in Assam; 
and from the Vindiya mountains to Capilavastu in Rolalkhand, 

The two Kings of Panchola, on the Northern and Southern side of the 
Ganges, are reconciled by Suixyva, and are stated to have adopted Buddhism. 
The King of the Northern Panchola becomes an Arhan, and that of Southern 
Panchola is foretold. by Suixya to become a Bodhisatwa of the first rank, 

On a certain occasion Suf{xya sends the half of his sitting couch or 
pillow to Hod-srung-ch’hen-po (S. MawakasHyapa) one of his principal 
disciples, to siton with him, by which act he tacitly appoints him his suc- 
cessor, as an Hierarch after his death. 

X1L.—He was delivered from pain or he died. 

The death of Sninyva, as generally stated in the Tibetan books, hap- 
pened in Assam, near the City of Kusha (Tib. Sa-chan or Sachok) or Cama 
Rupa, under a pair of Sal trees. 

This event is told at large in the 8th (or Nya) yolume of the 
Do class in the Kahgyur. As also, in two other volumes following the 
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Do class, titled Mahdparinirvanam (Tib. sg > — seaaealmaiaac ec 
pa-ch'hen-po) the “ great final deliverance from pain.” 

All animal beings, admonished by a mighty voice of the approaching 
death of Suva, haste to present him their last offerings, to ask him about 
the doubts they had on some articles of his doctrine, and to hear his 
instructions thereupon. The substance of his doctrine is repeated in these 
volumes, with respect to some metaphysical subtleties. There are many 
discussions on the nature or essence and the qualities of Tathagata or 
Buddha (God), as also on that of the human soul. On the state of being 
under bondage and liberated. On the means of obtaining final emancipa- 
tion. On thesix transeendental virtues, especially on charity. On casual 
concatenation, and on several other articles. 

Previous to his death, Suixva tells how anciently the universal 
monarchs were used to be burnt, and. orders his disciples to do the same 
with his body. Accordingly, after having washed the corpse several times 
with all sorts of scented or perfumed water, they put it into an iron chest, 
fill it with sweet scented seed-oil, and keep it so for seven days, then taking 
out the body, they envelope it first with soft cotton, and wrap it up after- 
wards in several (five hundred) whole pieces of cotton cloth ; then they 
replace the bedy again in the chest, fill it with sweet scented seed-oil, 
and after having kept so for seven days, they burn it with sandal and other 
precious sweet-scented woods. | 

XI1.—His relics were deposited. 

The corpse being burnt in the above manner, they gather together the 
ashes. There are found 8 measures (of Vré or Sans. Drona)of them. They 
are put in 8 urns. These 8 precious vessels being placed upon & richly 
adorned stately seats or thrones, sacrifices and adorations are offered up 





to them during several days, after which they are deposited in a magnificent 
pyramidical building (S. Chailya; Tib. Mch’hod-rien; vulg. Chorten) in 
the City of Awsha or Kama Rupa. 








¥ 
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The princes in central India, among whom Sxixva had lived, hearing 
of lis death, and being desirous of olytaining his holy relies, some of 
them go themselves, others send their men to take a portion of them. The 
people of Ausha permit them to visit the Chaitya, and to pay their 
respects to the holy relics, but they refuse to give them any share of those 
remains." 

After the death of Suikyva his doctrine was first compiled by his 
priucipal disciples: KAsuyara (Tib, Hod-srung) who succeeded him in the 
Hierarchy, compiled the Prajnydpiramild class (Tib. Sher-chin) or the 
metaphysical works. Awnawpa (Tib. Kun-gévo) the Sutras, or the Do class. 
And Updut, (Tib. Nye-var-khor) the Vinaya or Dulva. These compila- 
tions were called T'ripitakdh (Tib. Sde-nod-sum ; the three vessels or reposi- 
tories.) And also Prabachana (Tib. Lung-rap) chief precept. All these 
works are now too voluminous. The extent and contents of them show 
evidently that they are the works of several successive ages although they 
are referred all to Suixva. One hundred and ten years after the first 
compilation, there was made‘a second in the time of Asoka, a celebrated 
King, who resided at Pataliputra. A third compilation was made again 
in the time of KantsuxKa, a celebrated King in the North of India, after 
there had been elapsed more than four hundred years from the death of 
Suikva. The Buddhisis were divided about that time into 18 sects, under 
four principal divisions, as followers of Saixva’s 4 disciples, viz. Ranvna, 
Upaus, Kaswvapa, and KfrvAvana. 

The Sanscrit and Tibetan Names of the Masters, Divisions, and 
Sub-divisions extracted from the Vocabulary, in the enwae™: are as 
follows, Vid. aya" Q@1, He, SIT 





i 


"It ia eae A stated in the Tib. books that these relics were divided and deposited at 
eight different places, but [ cannot cite the rol. im which itis stated, See note op the Death of 


SHAKYA. 
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MASTERS, DIVISIONS. SUB-DIVLSIONS, 
RAL, or 1. Arya Sarvéstivéd- a. Milasarvastivdddh, Tib, Geht thams-chad- 
Tib, Sgra-Gehan- dah, yod-par-smra-vahi-sdé, 
Hasina, Tib. Wphags-pa- b, Aadshyapriydh. Hod-srungs-pahi-sdé, 
thams-chad-yod- c. Moahisdsakeh, Sa-ston-sdé. 
par-amra-va. d. Dherma gquptdh. CW hos-srung-sdeé. 
e. Bahushrutiyds, Mang-du-thos-pahi-sdé. 
f. Tomrashdtiyah. Gos-dmar-sdé. 
g. Vibhdjya Vidindh, Raam-par-phye-ste- 
- i ’ smra-vahi-sdé, 
al UPA, or 2. Arya Sammatiyah. a. Aaurnkullakah. Sar-Lgrogs-hyi-sde. 
| Tib. Myé-var-Hikhor. FE phags-pa-kun- b. Avantakah. Srung-va-pahi-sdé. 
| gyis-Bhur-va. c. Vatsiputriydh. Gnas-ma-buhi-adé. 
KAsnrapa, or 3. Moha Sanghihak, a. Purva Saildh. Shar-qyi-ri-vahi-sde. 
Tib. Hod-srung.  Dge-Hdun-phal- bb, Avara Sailéh. Nub-kyi-ri-vahi-sdé. 
ch,hen-pa. c. Himavahdh. Gangs-ri-pahi-sdé. 
| d. Lokottala Vidinéh,  Hjig-rten-Hdas- 
| smrahi-adde, 


e. Prajnydpti Vadindh. Btags-par-smra-cahi-sdé 
KitvAvana,or 4. Arya Sthdvirdh. a. Maha Vihara Vapi- Gtswg-lag-hhang.ch’hen 


Tib, Adtydh-bu, nah, Graas-sdé. 
Hphags-pa-Gnas b. Jéla Vaniydh. Royal-byed-te'hal Gaar- 

| pahd-edé. 
Brtan-pa. c. Absaye yiri tésindh, Hjigs-med-ri-Gnasadé. 








NOTES AND REPERENCES. 


Note 1.—Atheistical teackers,—This name 89 N34 or ¥'FAN"Y in Sansorit Tirthika, 
by the Tibetians, is applied to the Hindus ingeneral. At the first beginning of Buddhism io 
Central India, it was applied to those Sophistical teachers that opposed Buddhism, There are 
mentioned six principal teachers of them, in the Sanscrit and Tibetan Vocabulary; viz. 

1.—Purna Aéshyapa. Qs" i ale #aN" a5 

2.—Mashari Goshéliputra, BY BE 547 INS 
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3.—Sanjayi Vairakiputra. YRS SUSY SUA 4 
4.—Ajita Keshakambalah. 428" 42 Ty 34 
5—Alkude AKatyoyana. meagan 34 

6.— Nirgrantha Jnydtsi- Be nyse Ss 
Their gross atheistical principles or tenets (according to the representations of the Muoddhists) 
in the first volume of the Dulva class of the Kefh-qyur, from leaf 39-40, told by 
MoxGcotyana (afterwards SHAKYA’S two 


may be seen 
themselves, on the request of SHARIPUTRA anc 
principal disciples. ) | 

Tn general, according to the Aah-gyur and Stan-qywrand all Tibetan authorities, among the 
several Hindu systems the Tirthikas are those that are most extravagant in their tenets and 
practices, and that hare been always the greatest antagonists of the Buddhists. 

The above mentioned six teachers resided mostly at Adjagriha and Shrdvasti. They had 
frequent contests with the disciples of Gautama, by whom, at last, they were entirely defeated 
at Skrévasti, and afterwards they dispersed in the Mountains near the Himalaya. 

They were surpassed by GAUTAMA, especially in the performance of miracles. 

° Vidtha or Bidiha, S2N"QUSA) tall body, or one with a tall body, is a family 
name; as also, it is the name of the fabulous great continent to the East from the Atirap or 
Meru, DLus-phags-rigs, signifies one of the Videha tribe or family. 

Note 2.—The name of Litsabyt R29 or Lichavyi, is applied to a race or iribe of men, 
whose principal city is stated to have been at Vaishali WON'N'S4 Praydga, or the modern 
Allahabad, They are frequently mentioned in the Ka-gyur and Stan-gyur,and are described 
as rich and very splendid in their equipage and furniture. 

Tibetan writers derive their first king nqo masa NvA-KuRI-TsAn-po, (about 250 
years before Jesus Christ) from the Litsabyis; stating that there have been three kinds or tribes 
of the Shakya; as 1. Shdhya Chhen-po, =. Shihya Litsabyi, and 3. Shakya Rikkrot-pa (living 
in the mountains); and that NyakAri-tsanpo was of the Shakya Litsabyi tribe, who, being ex pelled 
took refuge in Tibet. 

Note 3.—Vhe name and residence of this prince are thusexpressed. Upayana VADSA raja, 
the son of SHatawixa at Kaushambi. 

Note 4.—1 do not find any mention i 
upon which the Mongol accounts lay so much stress. 

Note 6.—SHAKYA's birth day is differently stated in different authors, The birth day of 
the Shing-lyi or Wood-rat year, is ihe Seth year of the Cycle of sixty years. The Mowton 
terresire, or Sa-iug, is the Gad of ditto, The Dragon de few, or Mé-bruk, is the 60th of ditto. 


The Fer-singe, Chaks-spre, is the Sith year of the Cycle of GO years. 


n the Tibetan books made of Maya Devi’s virginity, 
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This last is sometimes followed in Tibet. Ihave not met with the two others. But I 
think authors may be found to whom they may be referred. 

Note 6.—The names of the four princes, &c. are: 

1]. VIMBASARA or SHRESIKA, the son of Mani’ Paoma ye ea King of Magadha, at 
Rajagriha. 

2. PRAsENAJIT, the son of ARANEMI, King of Kosala, at Shravasti. 

3. Upavansa Vansa RAJA, the son of SUATANIKA, at Aaushamlt. 

4. Pratvota, the son of Axanranemt, King of Ujayin.* 

Note 7.—The divinity Lua of the Shakyas. It was an idol representing a divinity 
of the Yatsha kind, a 45°84 antl was keptin a Temple, The m do, kh, leaf 04, states that 
the inanimate images of several gods, as of GuLaNG, Skemcuer, Lusnam, DAvA NviMA, 
A, SAM-THOS-BU, IxpRa, fra MA, JiGTEs SkYONG, as soon as Bodhisatwa (SuAK YA) put 
the sole of his right foot into the Temple, stood up and prostrated themselyes at his feet. 

Note 8.—Gavutram{ was of the Gantama tribe—an aunt, V8 of SHAKYA, 

Note 9.—His procise age is not stated ; it is suid only, that when he grew up he was sent 
into the school to learn his letters, And that there was celebrated a great feativalon that day, 
the whole city being cleansed and decorated, &c. The teacher's name is thus expressed : garry” 
Go5d4n4 a qay ngs, ¥. ches pi fopan kunche she-nyen, teacher of children, friend of all, 

The superior education of a conrtezan in India, as in Greece, is marked by her being 
versed in the Shastras.+ 45 leaf 107 the text is thus - 

u5Q25'594's"ayamEW &'n'Qhqgo-aay. “Who, like « barlot, is wisein under 
tanding tho rites of the Scriptures.” | . 

Note 10.—Itis stated in general terms that SUAKYA excelled all others in the letters and 
mechanical arts. He bad shown his skill in arithmetic, and his knowledge of 


several kinds 
of letters. ot it was especially in the athletic exercises that be surpassed all other young 
men of the Shakya race, at Capila—especially in archery, and 


[tis frequently mentioned, that 


im throwing the disens, 
» iu all these exhibitions Devapatra was one of SHAK YA's 
rivals, and that he looked on him with great indignation and hatred, on account of bis aUperior 
talents. Butthere is no mention made of any rivalship with respect to the damsels whom 
SHAKVA had married. | a 


ei pe 

The gateda Tne muta, wha :seckclag for & pure tribe fur the birth-place of Sitaxva, anid Goding fault with 

Ft cori: iat ee 'y- objected against the Pandava race that they have brought great contusion iato thelr 
uy Graceut, by calling Yeputermiaa, Dhermapatra; Barwa, Va uta} Awuaa, I = | 

Sanabeva , the Aawinis, : Yapolra; Awusa, Indrapuira; amd Naxeca and 


+ See the paper on the requisite 


qualities of the woman whom Swacva was willing to | ea batch 
Joura. Ad. Soc, Vol. Lil. page bf. ae willing to marty—priated ig the 
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Note 11,—The Noiranjana river mast have been not far from Gaya, since it is stated that 
Bodhisatwa (SmAKYA) went on foot to that river, and being much pleased with) the situation 
of an inhabited place or village, called Go'SN , (abounding in tanks or ponds) having a 
turfy or grassy ground, and many shady or bushy trees, he remained there for six years? 
davoted entirely to meditation, and using very little food. 

Note 12.—Some Tibetan writers say that his five first disciples were sent to SudKya from 
Capila, by his father and grandiather (on the mother’s side) to attend on him. But in the 
kha vol. of the Do class of the Ka-gyur, leaf 180, it is stated that he lind found them at 
Rijagrika, as the disciples of a certain teacher ger es ve. lak-shot) whom he had visited, to 
learn his metaphysical theory. SHAxya having perceived in a short time his whole system, 


* 4 
@ie > 


these five persons, admiring his great talents, and supposing that he would soon arrive at the 
supreme perfection, and that they would have then an opportunity to be instructed by him, 
when he left Réjegrika to live an ascetic life, accompanied him, and remained afterwards with 
him, until he gave up his abstinence from food. 


Note 13.—SuAxvya’s mortifications differed from those of other penitents, in os much 


ii «4 


as others mortified only their bodies, by subjecting themselves to several sorts of rigid practices, 


ee 


without exercising their understanding. SuAkva abstained from food, and exposed himself to the 
vicissitudes of weather in order that he might keep in subjection his body during the exercise 
of his montal faculties in his meditations. Creu leaf 194.) Suakva declares to the Gelongs, 
out of his own experience, that the mortifying of one's body, as some ascetics do, is not the 
right way to obtain thereby perfection or emancipation. But that itis only by the right 
application of one’s understanding to meditation and reflection, that one may be freed from 


the sorrows of birth, sickness, old age and death in o future life. 


i» 


Note 14.—These maidens are differently spoken of in different places. In one eave it is 
said that they were the daughters of a headman of the village in the vicinity of which 
Suanva lived, In another place it is said that he was presented with a refined and honeyed 
milk soup by a maiden of that village, and that her name was Gaye *¢ Well-born.” 
There are mentioned ten other maidens of the neighbourhood, who visited frequently 
Sudxva, and prepared his victuals after he has commenced to take igs regularly. 


Note 15.—With respect to SHAkva's temptations by the Devil: ara "fh leaf 192-104 : 
SHAkyva tells to his Gelongs that, during the six years of his ascetic life, he was continually 
followed by the Devil oF Satan (s. Nera, Tib. W355 Dutt, or Ajma, the god of pleasures. 


Ho js called also QRQ54) the lord of death; and bis host QS'2541'H the troops of the 
lord of death) who sought every opportunity of seducing him, but that he wever could succecd ; 
. | 
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although he used a very sweet language, and employed every means to porsunde him to enjoy 
worldly pleasures, and to renounce his abstinence, since it is difficult to suldlue cutirely one’s 
mind or passions. Satan thus said to him: “ give alms, offer sacrifices of burnt offerings; 
by these means you shall acquire great moral merits. But to what purpose is abstinence |” 

Bodhisatwa (SHAkyva) said to him: “ [ mustsoon triamph over thee Satan : thy first troop 
is wish or desire ;—the second is displeasare ;—the third is formed of hunger and thirst ;—in the 
fourth stand passions or lust;—in the fifth duloess and sleep;—in the sixth fear or dread ;—the 
seventh is thy scruple or doulit;—the eighth are anger and hypocrisy. Those that seck only 
for profit or gain, for praise (bestowed in verse), honour, (ill got) renown; men praising 
themselves, blaming others, These are the troops that belong to the army of the black Devil.” 

Ho said farther to the Devil: “To such Priests and Brahmans, who lave subdued their 
passions, who possess self-presence, who apply well their understanding, and do every thing 
conscientiously, what canst tho do ? 11)-minded {"" 

After having said thus, the Devil vanished much dejected, on account of his ill success. 

But Bodhisatwa (Suakva's) final victory over the Devil (or the troops of Adma Deva) 
was under the holy tree ( 25"SQA5" Changchubshing ; fics Indica) sitting on the spot 
of the essence of holy wisdom (aVaqgey Changchub snyingpo, called also Torjedan 
Pees 4 Sans. Vajrasana, tho diamond seat,) ator in the neighbourhood of the modern 
Gaya, in south Behar. 

SuAnva after having recovered his strength, leaving the Nairanjana river, visited that 
spot with the intention to become Buddha, as his predecessors had done. He sat down there 
under the lioly tree, or a seat of grass, with the resolution or vow, not to rise from that goal, 
till he had found the supreme wisdom. The Devil seeing, that, should he become Buddha, 
all animal beings instructed by him, will grow judicious and wise, and then they will not obey 
his commands or orders, endeavours by all means to thwart his object. Tut all his efforts are 
in Fain, Bodhisatwe cannot be overpowered—Suakva, after being victorious over all the 
assaults of the Devil, passes through several degrees of deep meditation and ecstasies, and at 
last, about day break, arrives at the supreme wisdom (in the 30th year of hia age.) 

Inthe 2ist chapter of the “ Gyd-cher-rofpa,” Sans. “ Lalita Vistera,” there is a long 
description, both in prose and verse, how the Devil (S. Mdra, Tih. TES5 dut, or the Asiwara 
of the Cémathatw) was informed of Bodhisatwa's approaching exaltation. Of his (the Devil's) 
thirty-two inauspicious dreams—of his hosts—of the monstrous and horrible forms of the fighting 
angels—of the several kinds of their weapons—of the manner of their fighting—of the deser- 
tion of KAMA by several gods—of the dissensions of his sons—of the two parties: the white 
and the black, standing on the right and left sides of KAwa, Those of tho first party ander 
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K iaticeya, their loader, stand for Bodhisatea, and endeavour to dissuade their fa therfor Kiima) 
from attacking that ssint, since he cannot be overpowered. These on the left side remain 
with KAA, and exhort lim to fight, since itis impossible not to conquer with such troops. 
On both sides, there are utterod, alternately, by different individuals, many ingenious 
verses: —KAwMa being defeated with all his troops, sends his daughters to endeavour, by their 
charms and female craft, to seduce Bodiisatwa, But all is vain. 

Hymns or Praises of Tathdgata (Suaxya) are uttered by the gods of several heavens 
successively, commencing with the gods of the highest heaven, down to the gods that dwell 
on the surface of the earth. 

HER leaf 259, The gods of NSS (the pare or holy mansion) after having 
circumambulated Tathdgata, sitting at Bodkimdnda, (the holy essence) and having caused a 
shower of divine sandal powder, thus praised him, in verse. 

‘« There bas arisen the [juminator of the World—The World's Protector—the Maker of 
light, who gives eyes to the world that has grown blind, to cast away the burdens of sin. Thou 
hast been victorious in the battle. Thy intention is accomplished by thy moral excellence. 
All thy virtues are perfect. Thou shalt now salisfy men with good things. 

‘ Gautama is without sin. He is out of the mire. He stands on dry ground. He will 
save other animal beings also that are carried off by the mighty stream. 

“ Great Genius! thou art eminent; in all the three worlds there is none like thee, To 
this world sleeping for a long time, immersed in thick darkness, cause thou the light of 
understanding to arise. 

“ The living world has long been suffering the disease of corruption, The prince of phy- 
sicians is come to cure them of all their diseases. Protector of the world! By thy appearance, 
all the mansions of distress shall be made empty. Henceforth, both gods and men shall enjoy 
happiness. None of those who came to see thee, the chief and the best of men, shall fora 
thousand ages (Kalpas) go to hell (or see the place of damnation.) They who, hearing thy 
instruction grow wise and sound, shall mot be afraid at the destruction of the body. They 
having cut off the bonds of distress, and being entirely freed from all further incumbrance, 
shall find the fruit of the greatest virtue (or enjoy the greatest happiness.) These are 
the persons on whom alms may be bestowed, and that may receive them. Great shall be 


the reward of such alms—they shall contribute to their (the offerers) final deliverance 


from pain,” 

Leaf 260, SHakya addressing the priests, says: Gelongs ! 

The gods from the BAN SSG" Ne,tsang hoaven, after having thus praised Tathdgata, 
saluted him, by putting their bands together, and then sat aside. 
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9. Then came the gods from the Q5"VQ Ffotsal (8S. Abhineara,) Heaven, and after 
having presented their several offerings, and having their circumambulated Tathdgata, thus 
praised him. 

 Reveronce be to thee, Oh Muni! whose niind is profound, whose instruction is very pleas- 
ing. Thou art the prince of Manis. Thy instruction is sweet (or pleasing) like the melody 
-of the daughter of BrauMA. Thow bast found the highest degree of perfection. Thou art the 
most Holy, Thou art our sheller, our refage and our aid. Thon, with wloving kindness, 
ire the Protector of the world. Thow art tho best physician that takest away every pain and 
curest all diseases, ‘Thou art the maker of light. Lord! do thou assuage the afflictions of 
both gods and men, by pouring on them a shower of the food of immortality. ‘Thou art immov- 
able, firm, fixed like Rirap, (Meru, or Olympus) or the sceptre in the hand of Ixpra. Thou 
art constant in thy vow or resolution. Thou, possessing all good qualities are like tho 
Moon, &c, dc. 

3, Leaf 260, Then came the gods from AGN LN Dy Ae NN the Heaven of Bratuma, 
and said— 

“To Siaplis whose Mant wlenowicamn whose understanding is clear and brilliant, who 
hast all the 32 sacred characteri i¢ signs: who possessest a good memory, discerning under- 
standing, and See mr who art indefatigable; reverence be to thee, we adore thee 
falling down with our heads at thy feet. 

“To thea who art. clean or pure from the taints of sin, who art immaculate, spotless ; 
who art celebrated in all the three worlds; who hast found tho three kinds of acience, who 
givest'wn eye to know the three degrees of trae emancipation ; reverence be to thee. 

“ ‘To thee, who with o tranquil mind, ‘ehulhrentymeihthie’ troubles of evil times, who instructest 
with a loving kindness all moving beings im their destination, reverence be to thee, 

“Muni! whose heart is at rest, who delightest much in explaining every doubt; who linat 








undergone rigorous suffering omaccount of moving beings, thy intention is pure, thy practices 
are perfect. Teacher of the four Truths! Rejoicer in emancipation! who, being liberated, 
desirest to set free others also; reverence bo to thee. 
| “The powerfull and industrious Adma ( 435 8. Mara) coming to thee, when thou over- 
comest hin by thy understanding, diligence, and mildness, thow hast found at that time the 
supreme standard of immortality. Reverence be to thee who hast overcome tle host of deceit.’, 
4. Leaf 261. S92 RSS) SP say Then came the white party from among the 
sons of Kiama, or the good angela that favoured Bodhiratica (SuAxya) and said— 
O Mighty one! who by thy great power, without moving thyself or standing up, and 
withont even uttering a single word, hast defeated in a moment our strong, flerce and dread fay 
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host, O most perfect Muni! to whom all the three worlds pay homage with sacrifices; 
reverence be to thee, 

“ The innumerable troops of Kéma, that surrounded the Chang-chah shing (ficus Indica) 
the prince of all trees, were unable to disturb thee—(or not could remove thee.) 

‘‘ Now, sitting under this tree, after having suffered innumerable hardships thou appearest 
this-day most beautiful. 

“Since during the course of thy Chdng-chab life (holy life) thou hast parted from thy 
dearest wife, child, servants; as also thy gardens, towns, countries, kingdoms, thy head, eyes, 
tongue, feet, &c. to-day thou appearest most beautiful, 

“Thou hast now obtained thy wish, as thou hast desired to become a Buddha, that. thou 
mightest save, in a vessel of true religion (or faith) those that have been carried off into the 
ocean of distress. Thy wish is fulfilled, Now they will be saved by thee, 

“Chief of men! Giver of eyes to the world! We all rejoice in thy moral merits and 
final happiness, and pray that we ourselves, after being accomplished in perfection, such os all 
the Buddhas have praised, and having triumphed over the hosts of desire, may arrive at 
omniscience and final beatitude. 

5. Leaf 262. Then came the gods of Qgwsqe esa weg. haa and anid : 

“Thy instruction is without fault, Itis exempt from all confusion, It is free feom the 
principles of darkness and contains the precepts of immortality. It is worthy to be reverenced 
both in heaven and on earth. Reverence be to thee possessed of such a brilliant discriminating 
understanding. Do thou make glad both gods and men by thy delightful instruction. Thou 
art the patron, the refuge, the shelter of all moving beings, é&c, dec,” 

6. Leaf 263, Then came those of Rapprul 25" O39 and said : 

“ Having put off the three kinds of spots or impurities, thou becamest an excellent light 
of religion. Those that delighted to walk in a wrong way, thou madest enter into the true 
path of immortality. Sacrificial offerings are mado to thee both by gods and meno, Thou art 
a wise cnrer of diseases, Thou art tho giver of immortal happiness. Thy wisdom is wonder- 
ful, We, bowing down with our heads, do adore thee,” 

7- Leaf263. Then came the gods of S9Q°95 (S. Twshitd,) and said: 

“When thou wast in Tushifd ( Géldén) thou badst then fully instructed the gods in many 
moral virtues, All thy precepts are there still in continual use. Wecannot be satisfied with 
looking on thee, not with harkening to thy instruction. Ocean of good qualities! Light of 
the world! We bow down with our heads and hearts before thee. At thy descent from 
Galddn, all the disagreeable places of future birth were cleared up by thee. At the time 
when thou comedst to sit under this holy tree (fieus Indica) the afflictions of all moving 
beings were assuaged, Since thy wishes have been fulfilled, having found the supreme 
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perfection (as thou soughtest for) and having defeated Kdéma also, run pow thy 
religious course, turn the wheel of the Law. There are many who wish to hear thy moral in- 
struction. Many thousands of animal beings are waiting here, We beg, therefore, that thou 
wilt be pleased to run thy religious race, and to instruct them at large, and to deliver them 
ont of the orb of transmigrations, &e. &c. 

s, “Leaf 204. Then came the gods of Q2@5°9%, Tup-pral, and said : 

There is none like thee, in morality, meditation, and wisdom ; where is then thy superior? 
To thee, O Tathdgata! who art wise in the means of piety and emancipation, be reverence. 
We bow down with our heads at thy feet. ; 

‘We have seen the great preparations made by the god of the holy tree—such sacrificial 
offerings, made by the gods and men, belong only to thee (there is none other worthy of them.) 
Thou art not disappointed in having taken the religious character, and in having lived a rigid 
life: since, having overcome the deceitful troops (of Kama) thou bast found the supreme per- 
fection. Thou hast shed lighton the ten corners of the world. Thou bast enlightened, with tho 
lamp of understanding, all the three worlds. Thou art become dispeller of darkness. To thee, 
who givest to man an eye like that of the supreme intelligence, no praise can be sufficiently 
said, even through the course of a whole Kal/pa, Ocean of perfections! Yothigata! tho most 
celebrated ia the world! We prostrate ourselves with our heads at thy feet; we adore thee.” 

9 Thencame [nora with the other gods of the Treyostrinsha heaven, and said : 

“ Meni! who art undisturbed, spotless, who remainest always ina graceful sitting pos- 
ture like the mountain Rirap (8. Merw,—or Olympus.) Who art renowned in the ten corners of 
the world, on account of thy shining wisdom and brilliant moral merits; reverence be to thee. 

Muni! thou hadst offered in old times, pure sacrifices fo many hundred Huddhas ; by the 
meérits of those offerings thou becamedst victorious over the hosts of Adma, at the foot of the 
Holy Tree. Thou art the source of morality, of law, of_meditation, of ingenuity, and the 
standard of wisdom, ‘Thou art the overcomer of old age and of death, Thou art the true 
physician, the giver of eyes to the world. Muni! thou hast put away the three blemishes or 
spots, Thy senses are quict, thy mind is at rest. 

™ Sudxva! the chief of men! the spiritual king of all walking beings (men)! We repair 
to thee for protection (or we take refuge with thee.) By thy diligont application thou hast 
acquired the infinite good practices of the emtnent saints ( Bodhisatwas) thou hadst the powers 
of wisdom, method, affection, and prosperity, at thy first becoming a Hodhisalwa; now sitting 
at Bodhimanda (Holy essence, or the essence of wisdom) thy ten powers are complete. | 

‘The gods were in much fear and anxiety, seeing the infinite hosts that were surrounding 
thee, saying among themselves: will not that prince of the priests, who is silting at Dodhimdnda 
(aqayasy ) be overpowered ? 
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“Thou hast not been afraid of those evil Spirits—thou wast not even moved. By knocking 
with thy hand upon a heavy load, they were all afraid, and thon becamest victorious over all the 
hosts of Kdma, As the former Budhas had found the supreme perfection (on this holy spot) 
by sitting on their thrones (lion-chair) thou having followed their examples, hast equalled them 
both in mind and spirit, thou hast acquired omniscience by thyself. Therefore, thon art the 
holy, tho self-produced of the world, the ground on which all moving beings may rest 
their prosperity (or moral merits,) do. &c, 

10. Leaf 265. Then came the four great kings bara yeag (gods residing on the 
four sides of the Sumern or Rirap) and said : 

“ Thy instruction is agreeable; thy voice is pleasing—thy mind being very placid, is clear 
like the moon, Thou hast a cheerful countenance. Prince of Manis! that makest us glad; we 
adore thee, 

“ When thou dost speak, the melody of thy voice surpasses all those of both gods and men. 
All the distrosses, caused by lust, passion, and ignorance, are assuaged by thy words. They 
produce in all animal beings the purest joy. All they, that hearken to thy instruction, will be 
liberated. Thon dost not disdain the ignorant, Thou never wast proud with the superiority 
ofthy wisdom. Neither art thou puffed up (in prosperity) nor dejected (in adversity.) As 
the Rirap arose from among the Walters, 80 thou art eminent from Among men,” 

Il. Leaf 266. Then came the gods of the enlightened void space abore, or atmosphere, 
LYS a yr haray, and said: | 

“We come to see thee, O Wise Muni! after having observed carefully the practices of 
moving beings. Pore animal being ! when we look on thy behaviour, it js only thon (from 
among all) whom we find with an undisturbed mind, &c. &o,"" 

12. Leaf 267. Then came the gods residing on the surface ef the carth, VR waa, 
and said ; 

* Thou having enlightened every atom in the universe, all the three thousand worlds 
bécame a temple of sacrifice for thee, how much more so thine own person !” 

"We take up the whole body of water below, all moving beings on the surface of the earth, 
all earths in the three thousand worlds, we offer them all to thee, and beg thee to use them 
according to thy pleasure: and we wish that at every place where thou sittest, walkest, or liest, 
or the spiritual sons of Gautama, the Sugata (thy spiritual sons) shall preach the Law, all 
the hearers and believers of the word, on account of our moral merits, may find the supreme per- 
fection or beatitude.” ie 

(Note; of some of the hymns or praises under the above 12 heads, » part only has been 
translated ; and the specification of the several offerings presented to Tathdgata by cach class 
of gods at their arrival, bas been left cut.) 
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Note 17,—Tho substance of Brauma’s: address ig: @ Leaf aed. ‘* It ia unbecoming to 
him (SuAKvA) to remain so indiflerent after having acquired sach great perfection and 
wisdom, There are many in the world who both desire to learn and can understand 
his doctrine. Branms, therefore, with InpRA and several other gods, beg him that 
he will please to teach his doctrine (or that he will beat the dram, blow the shell or 
trumpet, and kindle or light the lamp of religion, and cause to fall a shower of religious 
instruction.) And that he will please to save or deliver men out of the ocean of transmigration, 
to cure their moral diseases, to assuage their afflictions, to bring into the right way Ubose that are 
gone astray, and to open the door of emancipation (or final liberation from bodily existence.) 

Note 18.—The Mongols say he ascended a throne at Vardnast. There are at Vardnast 
(according to the dreams of the Buddhists) one thousand (spiritual) thrones ( Sengehi-khri, 
lion-chair) for the 1,000 Buddhas of this happy ¢¢ (S. Bhadra Calpa) four of whom have 
appeared, and the rest are to come hereafter. SHAKYA after becoming Buddha, when first 
visited Vardnasi, paid respect to the thrones of his three predecessors by circumambulating each 
of them, and then he sat down on the fourth throne. 

Thess 1,000 Buddhas are described in the first volume of the Do class of the Kagyur, 
to which beg to refer. Some wealthy Tibetians delight to keep the images of these 1,000 
Buddhas, made of silver or other metal, and to pay respect to them. 

Note 19.—With respect to the four truths little further explanation 1s afforded,—Ignorance 
is the source of almost every real or fancied misery ; and right kno wledge of the nature of things, 
is the true way lo emancipation ; therefore, they, who desire to be freed from the miseries of 
fatare transmigrations, must acquire true knowledge of the nature of divine and buman things. 

Note 20-—SWAKYA bad accepted the Vihar (in the Kalentaka §r0"%) near Réjagriha) offered 
him by VIMBASABA ; where hoe passed afterwards several years, and many of his lectures were 
delivered in that Vidar (or Behar.) There was, likewise, another place near Rajagriha, called 
in Sanscrit the Griddhrakuta parcata, where he gave several lectures, especially on the 
Prajnapardmita. 

Note 21.—The principal female persons of the religious order established by SHAKYA, 
were; Gautamé (bis aunt) Yashodhard, Gopd, and Utpalavarnnd (his wives.) 

recat §N'BA (Lhas-byin; Sans, Devadatta) and Suixya (or Siddhértha) were the 
cons of two brothers. This of the eldest, that of the youngest. Each had one brother. LecuiN 
had A’nanpa (in Tib, Kungdvo) SuAnva had Nanva (Tib. Gao). 

In the Dulva, and in several Sutras, DevaDATra is represented always as inimical © 
Suakva. He slew with his fist an elephant sent by the Lichavyies of Vaishali as @ present to 
Suixya, when he was yet al Capila, He hired some persons to destroy SHAKYA by harliog 
on him a large stone. He caused many times dissensions among his disciples. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF SHAKYA. 
Translated from the Dulva, p. 77,—a3suq 5 sarqerarg. 


As soon as SAwas-ovds Cuowpdnnds (NEWEN TSB aQTy Sange-rgyas Behom. 
dan-hias. 3. Buddha Bhagavdn) was delivered from pain (was dead) this great earth shook, 
ignis fatuus also fell, the corners of the world also were burning (with meteors), and from the 
enlightened void space above (from the air or heaven) there was also heard a sound of drums 
made by the gods, 

At six sees the life ona Hor-snuxc cu'neN-ro ( Sse eayayy crea i’ he’ 
dang-ldan-pa-hod-srung-ch'hea-po, 3. Ayusman Mahé Kaéshyapa) being at Réjagriha, in a residence 
in the grove called after the Kalantaka bird, was awakened by that earthquake, and reflecting on 
what it would signify, he perceived that CuompAnpas had been entirely delivered from pain. 
And knowing the nature of things, he said; “ This is the case with every compound thing.” 

He, reflecting within himself, that the king of Magadha Ares Masxve's-D,ana; 8, Ajdta 
shatru; the son of gpargermapay, Lus-4,r'tAGs-ma, his mother) not-being yet well grounded 
in his faith, (having a faith without roots) should he hear of the death of Chomp dupAs, he would 
certainly die in vomiting out warm blood ; therefore he thought of means to prevent it. 

He said thus to Yancner (sgrgs ; Dvyvan-svev,a Brahman, the chief officer of Magadha: 
Say OP RAY LY, 8. Maha Mantra): YAncuet! may it be known to you, that Cnom- 
pANDAS being delivered from pain, if the son of Lus-p'nAcs-mA, the king AJATA SHATRU, whose 
faith has not yet taken root, should he hear that Cuompdn~pAs is delivered from pain, he may 
die by vomiting warm blood; therefore be you instructed in the means of preventing it, 

He (Yancuer) said; Venerable Sir, please to command or tell the means one after another. 
He said; Yancner, come, go speedily into the king's garden or grove, and make to be represented 
in painting, how CiompANpAs was in Gdlddn (S. Tushita ;) how he, in the shape of an elephant 
descended into the womb of his mother. How he, at the foot of the Changehulshing (ficus Indica) 
has found the supreme perfection, or become Buddha. How he, at Vdrandsi, at three different 
times, turned the wheel of the law of twelve kinds (has taught his doctrine). How he, at Shravasti, 





displayed great miracles, How he, at the city of S,gra-chen, descended from the Jrayastrinsha 


(33) heaven of the gods, whither he had gone to instruct his mother; and lastly, how. he, after 


to his last sleeping bed, in the city of Si-chen (4°34: of Kusha. S. Cimarupa, in Assam.) 
ER 
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Take you seven long basins or troughs filled with fresh butter and one filled with Tsandan 
géshirs'ha (a kind of sandal wood or resin) and place them in that part of the garden. When the 
king shall come out to the door then beg him that he may be pleased to go and see the garden. 
If he take notice of the picture and ask of you: what is this ? then tell him, at large, thus: Sire! 
(Lhd) This place is Capilavastu ; in this corner here has been born CaompAnnAs. This, here, 
is the bank of the Naranjana river. This, here, is the spot where CnompANDAS, sitting on a diamond- 
seat (5. Vajrdésana, Tib. tema, Dorjé-dan) arrived at the supreme perfection, or became 
Buddha, This, again is the city of Varandsi : CrtopAspAs three times passed over to this spot, and 
turned the wheel of the law of twelve kinds. Here is the city of Shravasti, where CuompANDAs 
displayed his great miracles. This, again, is the city of Sgrd-chen. It is here that CHomMDANDAS 
alighted, when he came down from among the gods in the Trayastrinsha heaven. This, again, is the 
city of Kusha where CoompdxnAs, after having accomplished his acts in disciplining men, at such 
and such places, went to his last sleeping bed t Tell himso, and when, wpon hearing these, he 
shall faint, then plunge him into the long basin filled with fresh butter, and when the butter shall 
be melted, then lay him in the second basin, and so on, till the Tth basin, then take out and lay 
A’yusaAw Mawa KAswvara departed for the city of Ausha, 

YAncuer having soon got the pictures ready, when the king appeared abroad, begged him 
that he would please to go and see the garden. The king entering into the garden, and seeing the 
pictures, asked of YAncmer, what is this? He answered, and told him at large, (as above has been 
described) till: ‘this is the city of Kusha ( Tsa-chen city, so called fromthe Awsha grass) where 
CnompAxpAs went to his last deeping bed.’ He said: ‘What say you! YArcuer; what! Cuom- 
pinks has been delivered from pain ?' ssid hes but VAsowsr remained silent: ‘Then the king 
(AsArasuarev) having fainted fell motionless to the ground. YAncurr laying him succes 
sively in the long basins or troughs filled with fresh butter, and afterwards taking out anil 
laying him again in a long basin filled with Trandan goshira ha, be then recovered. 

As soon as CuompANSDAS was dead, at the foot of the pair of Siil-trees, which scattered over 
him their flowers, and he was sleeping like a lion, a Getona thus said, in verse : 

As soon as CuompAnpAs was dead, Innna (7§g4, Br.gya-lyin) said, in verse : 

“ Alas! the compound thing is not lasting; fromits being produced it is of a perishable nature. 
Since it is produced, it perishes, It is a happiness for such to be at rest (to be assuaged.)” 

As soon as Stings-gyds CuompAspAs was delivered from pain, BranmaA (7#hdnge 
péythe Lord of the Universe (S. Salalo-seésha, Tib, Mi-sep-xx1 pAxro drapes BaQa"4 
thus said, in verse : , 
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“ All things gathered together in this world by all creatures, must be relinquished. The man, 
who had no equal in the world, Taradoara, who has found great powers and clear eyes, such a 
Teacher also, at last, has died.” 

As soon as Séngs-gyds CuompAnpAs was delivered from pain, the life possessing MAcAas- 
FA (235 gata qagary : (8. A'yusmdn Aniruddha) said in verse: 

“ He who with a firm mind wasa protector, he that had found steadiness and tranquillity, 
the letting out and taking in of breath (respiration) being stopped, the clear eyed, at last, is dead. 
When the Teacher, who was excellent in every kind, was delivered from pain, I was very. much 
troubled ; my hair stood on end. He was without fear ; he was above the senses (or the objects 
of sense) his mind was evolved. Such a light is now extinguished.” 

Assoon as Stngs-gyds CuoupAspAs was delivered from pain, some Ge'tones rolled on the 
ground ; some clasping their arms, uttered great ejaculations; some being depressed by sorrow, 


wat still ; some: depending on religion, said; CnompANpas, who instructed us in many things, 
that were pleasing, agreeable, and delightful to the hearts of all, is now separated, annihilated, 
destroyed, and divided from us. 


Then the life possessing MAGAGs-ra said to the life possessing Kusx-cdvo. “ Kun-cdvo 
(8. A'nanda) if by degrees and by soft means you will not appease the Gélongs, the gods that live 
for many hundred Aalpas, will reproach, revile, and say contemptuously ; there are many priests 
(Gélongs) that took the religious character according to the excellent precepts of the Dulva, 
but that are without judgment and reflection.” 

Kus-cavo asked of MAcAgs-ra: ‘Do you know how many gods there are present 7" ‘Kuw- 
GAVo, in all the space that is from the city of Kusha to the river Yig-didn, (554194) reas the 
grove of the pair of Sd/-trees to the Chattya (ash a Mehhod-rten, adorned with a head 
ornament by the Champions) 12 miles, (each of 4,000 fathoms) in circumference, there is not 
asingle spot left which is not occupied and filled by wise gods of great power; there is not loft 
so much place by the inferior gods where you could fixa staff. Some of these gods roll on the 
ground; some grasping their arms utter ejaculations; some, being oppressed by great sorrow, 
ait still; some depending on religion (or on the nature of things) thus say: CoompAn- 
pAs, who instructed us in many things, which were pleasing, agreeable, and delightful to the hearta 
of all, is now scparated, annihilated, destroyed, and divided from us.’ 

In that evening the life possessing MAoAes-rA, after having expressed some moral _reflec- 

Then, the night being over, the life possessing MAGAcs-ra thos said to the life possessing 


Kux-cAvo: , 


_Kous-cavo, go you, and tell thus to the Champions, the inhabitants of Kusha: “ Inhabi- 


tants, (citizens), this evening, at mid-night, the Teacher has been delivered from pain, with respect 
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to the five aggregates of his body ; perform now your duty, and work out your moral merits.” And 
toll them not to take into their minds to say: “ Men dwelling in the neighbourhood (environs) 
of our city (or beloved brethren) our Teacher being dead, henceforth we cannot make him sacri- 
fices (offerings) and do other things that are required." After MAcAcs-ra had said this, Kux- 
civo putting on his religious garb (+ ay" gj Na'm-jér) accompanied by other priests or Ge'langs, 
went to that place, where the Senate-house of the Champions, that inhabit Kusha, was, and where 
(here were assembled at that time about 500 Champions of the City of Kusha to consult about 
some affairs. Then Kuw-cAvo said to them: ‘ Intelligent citizens, asembled Champions of 
Kusha, please to hear: At midnight, this evening, the Teacher has been entirely delivered from 
pain, with respect to the five aggregates of his body. Perform now your duty, and make your 
moral merits. Do not take into your minis to say: “ Men dwelling in the neighbourhood of our 
city, our Teacher being dead, henceforth we cannot make him sacrifices and perform other rites 
that are required.” After Kox-cavo had said thus, some of the Champions that inhabit Ausha, 
roll on the ground; some clasping their hands, utter ejaculations; some being oppressed by 
sorrow, sit still; some depending on religion say: ‘CoompAxnas, who taught us so many things, 
that were pleasing, agreeable and delightful to every man's heart, is now separated, annihilated, 

Then the Champions of Kusha taking to themselves from the whole City, flowers, garlands 
incense, sweet scented powders, and musical instruments; together with their children, 
wives, male and female slaves, labourers, publicans, their friends, relations, magistrates or 
officers, and their kindred, going out from the City of Kusha, and proceeding to the grove of the 
pair of Sdi-trees, after having arrived there, show every kind of respect, reverence, honour and 
worship to CoompAxpis (who was sleeping like a lion) by sacrificing to” him with myrrh, 
garlands, incense, sweet scented powders, and with music. 

Then the principal men from among the Champions of Kusha thus said to the life possess- 
ing Kun-civo (8. A‘yusmdn A’nanda) Venerable Kux-cAvo, (or Reverend Sir). 

We are willing to sacrifice to CuompAwpAs (or show honour to his memory ) please to instruct 
us how we should perform the funeral ceremonies.” “Citizens ! in like manner with those of an 
universal’ Monarch (S. Chakravartti) Tib, Q&x-Qgxn@gay Khorlo-gyur-cé-gyel-po)- 
‘Venerable Kus-cAvo 1 how they are performed to an universal Monarch ?’ ‘Inhabitants! 
(citizens) the corpse of an wniversal Monarch is wrapped first in cotton and cotton- 
tree (made into fiat leaves or blades) and afterwards it is wrapped up in in 500 pieces off 
cotton cloth, then it is placed’ in an iron coffin filled with seed-oil ; and from above 
‘t is covered with a double iron covering; then heaping together all sorts of sweet scented 
woods, it is burnt with them; and the fire is extinguished with milk; then his bones 
being put into an urn of gold, and building a Chaitya for the bones, on such a place where four 
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roads meet and fixing an umbrella, banners and long narrow hanging pieces of stuff. or 
eloth, they show respect, reverence, honour and worship, with myrrh (or fragrant sul 
stances) garlands, incense, sweet scented powders, and musical sounds, and then they celebrate 
a great festival. Citizens! such things are performed at the funeral of an universal Monarch. 
For Tatwa-cara, the Arhan, the moat accomplished Buddha, you must do yet more." 

* Venerable Kus-cAvo! we will do accordingly as you have commanded ; but as it is not easy 
to ‘get soon fogether the things required; in seven days hence, we will make every thing 
ready, and then we will perform our funeral sacrifices with fragrant substances, garlands, 
incense, sweet scented powders, and musical sounds, showing respect, reverence, honour and 
worship to CuompAnnds, who sleeps on the lion-throne (or lies on the stately funeral bed).” 
‘Do you, therefore,’ said Kux-civo, ‘ accordingly.’ 

Then they went away, and in seven days prepared every thing. And on the seventh day, 
having prepared also golden biers (or frames, &0.) bringing together all fragrant substances, gare 
lands and all sorts of musical instraments that were found within the space of 12 miles, from Kusha 
to the Vig-dan river: fromthe grove of the pair of Sdl-trees to the Chaitya with a head ornament, 
(ornamental pinnacle) they came out from the City, and proceeding to the grove of the pair of 
Sdl-trecs, paid respect, reverence, honour and worship to him, who was sleeping on the lion-throne 
with all sorts of fragrant substances, garlands, incense, sweet scentod powders, and musical 
sounds, 

Then the principal Champions of Kusia thus said to the Champions that crowded together 
from all parts: ‘Hear ye, intelligent citizens! the wives and the maids of the Champions, 
shall make canopies of cloth over the corpse of CHompAwpAs ; the wives and lads 
of the Champions shall carry the bier of Cuompixnds:; and we showing respect, rever- 
ence, honour, and worship to him, with fragrant substances, garlands, incense, sweet scented 
powders and music, so we shall enter at the western gate of the City, and after having perambu- 
lated the whole space within, we shall go out by the eastern gate of the City; and after having 
passed over the Vig-dda river, we shall stay by the Chaitya (called the Chaitya that has 
a head ornament tied on by the Chanrpions) and there we will burn the corpse,’ 

The Champions answered them, and said ; ‘we will do accordingly.’ ‘The wives and the maids 
of the Champions formed canopies of cloth for the corpse of CuompAwpAs; but the wives and 
lads of the Champions, wishing to lift up the bier of CuosmAwpAs, could not take it up. Then 
MAcAas-ra said to Kux-cAvo : ‘Life possessing Kux-oAvo, the wives of the Champions of Aisha 
could not lift up the bier of CuompAwpAs ; and why ?" ‘Since such is the will of the gods.” ‘Life 
possessing MAGAcs-rA! and what is the will of the gods?" “That the bier be carried by the 
Champions and the young Champions of Kusha.’ * Life possessing Kun-oAvo it must, thorefore, 
be done accordingly as the gods will have it.’ 

5 


————a 
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Then na soon as the bier was lifted up by the Champions and the young Champions, the 
gods dwelling in the enlightened ¢therial space above, scattered nbout divine flowers, such os 
Upala, Pédna, Pédmakarpo, Kumuda, &e., sweet scented powders of Akhara, Tamale ; and made 
divine music, and letdown many ¢loths or garments, Then some of the principal Champions 
enid to the others, ‘let as lay aside the music of men, and the other things, and let us perform the 
funcral-ceremonies with divine music, and divine flowers and incense.” Afterwards they perform- 
ed. the funeral ceremonies accordingly (as has been stated above) till they reached the Cheitya, 
where the corpse was burned, 

At Kusha there fell at that time so much of the divine flower Mandarakea, that it 
reached up tothe knees, A man, tnking with him a great deal of that divine flower, went to the 
tower of Dig-pdchen (gimy'34), 01 Some business. 

At thattime Manik KAsvara (Hot-shune-ca'aes-ro), together with a train af 500 persons, 
(or priests) was on his road to Kusha, to pay his last respetts to the inviolate body of 
CuompAxpAs. He, having met that man on the road between Kusla and Dig-pachen, asked 
of him, whence he came, and whither he was going. He answered to him: * Venerable Sir, I come 
from Kusha, and, on-some business, I go to Dig-pdchen.' ‘O man! do you know my Teacher?’ 
‘ Yes, Venerable Sir, | know him; it is Ge'twosc Gatrama (8. SaRAMANAH GavuraMma). There 
have been now seven days elapsed, since he is dead. This Mandaraka divine flower Thave taken 
from among those flowers with which sacrificial respects were paid to his relics.’ 

The Champions of Awsha, wishing to burn the body of CaompAspas, could not kindle the 
fire. Then MAcAcs-rA said to Kus-cavo! ‘KuxGAvo, the Champions of Awsha cannot burn 
the body of CrtompdspAs, and why ?" ‘Because it is the will of the gods. MiAcAas-pa, according 
io the will of the gods, Hor-srunc-ci'nex-po, with 500 other persons, ison his way between 
Dig-péchen and Kusha, and wishes to pay his respects to the inviolate body of Coomp ANDAs; 
before it shall be burned. MAcAcs-ra! we must do accordingly as the will of the gods has been. 

Then Kux-cAvo thus said to the Champions of Kusha: * Hear ye, O assembled multitude of 
the Champions of the City of Kusha. The Corpse of CrompaAxnAs could not be burnt, and what 
was the reason thereof? ‘because the gods would have it so. They said: ‘we must, tlerefore, 

Afterwards Hor-snuno-cu’ues-po arrived at Kusha: froma far he was perceived by those 
of his followers, who went before him with fragrant substances, garlands, incense, sweet scented 
powders, and all sorts of musical instruments, and after having prostrated themselves at his feet, they 
followed him, He, accompanied by an immense number of people, went to the place where the 
Corpse of CaompAspAs was, And removing all the sweet scented woods, he opened the iron 
coffin, took off all the wrappings (consisting of 500 pieces of cotton cloth and of cotton) and then 
he paid his adoration to the entire or inviolate body of CuiompAnbAs, 
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There were at that time, on the whole surface of this great earth four great hearers ( Shra- 
tahas) of SHAkya: 1, Konv-pisya: (S..Kaun-dinya.) 2, 8,xut-cner: (Couxpa.) 3, Stons- 
cHu-Hor-snunG : (Dasa-naLa KAsnvara.) 4, Hot-anunc-cn'wex-ro : (Mand KASHYAPA.) 

Among these, Hor-snuxe having more knowledge and moral merits than the others, had 
found many garbs, (or clothes) alms, beddings, medicaments, and necessary utensils. He thought 
thus within himself: I myself will make a sacrificial offering to CHompaAxpAs. Therefore, instead 
of the former wrappings, éc., he made all new, and then laying the body in the iron coffin, he 
covered it with a double covering ; then heaping together all sorts of sweet scented woods, he 
went aside, and the wood was kindled by itself. 

Then the Champions of Avsha extinguished the fire with milk, and the relics were put by 
them into an urn of gold, placed on a golden bier or frame, and after having paid to it all sorts of 
respect (a3 has been deseribed above) they carried it into the City, and. deposited it in the middle 
of the City of Ausha.. 

The Champions inhabiting the country or town of Dig-pachen, being informed that there 
have elapsed seven days, since CuompAwnds has been delivered from pain, and that 
the inhabitants of Ausha have built a Chaitya for his relies ; therefore putting on their aenour, 
with four kinds of troops (elephants, horse, chariots, and. infantry) they go to Ausha, and | thas 
say to the Champions of that City: ‘Hear ye! O assembled multitude of the Champions of A ay 
CuompAxpAs being from a long time dear unto us, and now being delivered from pain while o i 
was tarrying in the neighbourhood of your City, we desire and request of you that you will give 
us a share of his bodily relics, that we may take them to Dig-pdchen, and build a Chaitya there ; 
then we shall pay all sorts of respects and worship to them, and will establish agreat festival to the 






memory of CoompAnp As.’ The Champions of Kwsha answered them! ‘CaompAnpAs has been 
dear also unto us; he died in the environs of our City, wewill give to you no share of his relies,’ They 
said : ‘If you will give, well, if not, we will take by force, with our troops.’ Then the Champions 
of Ausha said: ‘we will do accordingly. 

There were, besides those of Dig-pdchen, six other pretenders to share in the relics of 
CnompAnpAs ; their names are: 

1. The Buluka royal (or Ashetriye) tribe, residing in t Togs-pé-g,youd (of wavering judgment). 
The Arod tya royal race, in the City of Ssgra-Sgrogs. 
A Brahman residing in Khydb-Ajug-g,Liag (Visusv's region.) 
The Shdkya royal (Ashetriya) tribe, at Sers,kye, or Capita, 
The royal (Ashetriya) tribe, Litsalyi, residing at Yangs-pdchen (S. Veshali or Prayaga.) 
The King of Magadha, Ma-s,nxn's-,dona (8. Ajdta Shatru), 

The King of Magadha, AsAvaA Suarau, wished to go himself and conduct his troops; but 
remembering Cuomp ANDAs, (SuAxya) he fell down motionless from his elophant: Then he was 
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put on horseback, but he again fell down. Then he entrusted his troopsto Yaucuet, a Brahman 

and chief officer, and directed him to give his salutation to the Champions of Ausha, and to ask . 
of them a share of the relics of CaompAspas ; since he had been dear to him: and he would build 

at Rédjagriha a Chaitya for those relics and pay every kind of respect and worship to them, 

and would establish a great festival for them. YAnrcuer did accordingly ashe had been directed, 

by the King: but the Champions of Kusha will give no share to him. They say: ‘ Yancuer! 
ChompAxnAs has been dear to us also from a long time ; he became our Léma f Guru) and he 

died in the vicinity of our City ; we will, therefore, give you no share of his relics.” Then YAr- 

cHerT said to them: ‘If you will give, well; if not, we will take by foree, by our troops.’ They 

said; ‘we will do accordingly. 

When the Champions of Awsha saw the great multitude of troops that came to take away, by 
force, the relics of CoompAnnAs, they exercised their wives and children in shooting arrows. 
And when their City was besieged by those seven different troops, they came out to fight with them. 
Bat oa Brahman, called Brive-t'ang Maydm-pa, (or the Brahman with a drome in his hand ;— 

a imcdaur, the 20th part of bunbel) secing the bai consequences of coming to blows, 
ured to persuade the Champions of Ausha to share.with them the relies of CuompAn- 
: i > since CnompAspAs Gautama had been from a long time very patient, and had many 
ime raised the virtue of patience. And he told them that it was unbecoming that they should 

Hl or ‘destroy each other's lives, on account of the relics of CrompAspas. He reconciled after- 
frinke both parties, and made them agree that the relics of CuompAxnas should be divided into 
eight parts, 

Leaf 651. He therefore divided them thus : 

1. One part to the Champions of Asha. 

®, The 2d part to the Champions of Dig-pdchen. 

The 3d part to BucuKa of the royal or Ashetriya tribe, residing in r Togs-pd-gyord. 
The 4th part to Krop'rva of the Ashetriya tribe, residing in the City of Sgra-agroge. 
Sth part to the Brahman residing in Mhydd hyug-gLing, 
The 6th part tothe SuAxyva royal tribe, in Capila. 
7. The Tth to the Lirsanvi royal tribe, in Fang-pé-chen (S. Vaishali or Praydga.) 
8. The Sth part to Yancner, a Brahman of Magadha, the King’s Envoy of that Country. 
. And they all built Chaityas in their respective countries, and shewed all kinds of respect, 
reverence, honour and worship to them; and established cach of them a great festival in honour 
) of those relics. 
The urn or vessel, in which the relics were first deposited in the Chaitya, was given afterwards 
to that Brahman, who acted as Mediator between the different parties. He took with him the 


vessel, and in bis own City, called the City of Brivoténg Nydmpd, built a Chaitya, and 
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paid all sorts of respects to the relics of CiuompAnxpAs, and in honour of them established 
a great festival. 

Afterwards a young Brahman called Nyacropia, requested the Champions of Ausha that 
they would cede him the ashes or coals of the fire in which the dead body of CuompAnpAs was 
burned. Having obtained his request, he built in the village of Mya-grodia-trees a Chaitya called 
that of the Coals; and paying all sorts of reverence and worship to them, he established a great 
festival in honour of them. 

Leaf 652. -There were now in Jambu-dwipa ten Chaifyas of ‘the relics of CrompAspAs 
eight were styled those of the remains of his body ; one that of the Urn or Vessel, and one that of 
the Coals, 

The four eye teeth of CoompAnpAs were thus divided: One was taken up into the 7raya- 
strinsha heaven of the goda, The 2d was deposited in “ Vid~du-hong-va" (the delightful towa,) 
The Sd is in the Country of the King of Aafingha, The fourth is worshipped by a NAGAnAJa in 
the City of Sgra-serogs. 

The King “ MyA-sAs-mer,” (5. Asnoxa), residing at Pataliputra, has mach increased 
the number of Chaityas of the seven kinds. 

Leaf 652. CuompAspaAs (SuAxya) was born at Hupila, In Magadhahe arrived at the 
supreme perfection (or became Buddia), At Kashi he turned the wheel of the Law (or promul- 
gated his doctrine), At Awsiha he was delivered from pain. 

Leaf 655. In this is related how, after the death of Suagcyva, Hot-saunG-cHarn-ro 
(S. Mana KAsuvara) made arrangement for the compilation of the doctrines of SHAKyA, coms 
tained in the Dulea, Do, and Mémo (or Chhos-Mndén-pa, or Sher-chhin) (5. Vinaya, Sétra 
and Mdtri Abhidherma, Prajnya pdramitd.) 
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REVIEW 


oF 
THE NAISHADHA CHARITA, 
OR 
ADVENTURES OF NALA RAJA OF NISHADHA; 
A SANSCRIT POEM, 
BY sur{ HARSHA OF CASHMIR, WITH A COMMENTARY 
BY PREMA CHANDRA, 
Published by the Asiatic Society, 1836. 


| Ry toe Rev. WILLIAM YATES. 


"Tue subject of this poem has been one of the peculiar interest to Indian 
poets. Thecelebrated Vv4sa peva has dressed it in language elegant 
and simple ; the paragon of all the Eastern poets, KAtfpisa, has orna- 
mented it with pearls drawn from the very deepest recesses of the sea of 
oriental learning ; while Surf Harsua, the author of the present work, 
has adorned it with a variety of metres, in a very flowing style. 

A concise account of the principal incidents which have rendered this 
story so interesting, may be agreeable to individuals who have not leisure 
to read it in the language of the original, which is both diffuse and difficult. 
The story in epitome is this. Naua, king of Niskadha, and Damayanti 
or Buamn, daughter of Buima king of Vidarbid, are represented as being 
in love before they had seen each other. It is not uncommon in Eastern 
Romance for youthful minds to be fascinated with the image of the person 
which their own imaginations haye formed. The Poets have described 
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these feelings as being excited and increased by the intervention of birds, 
who going from place to place, describe to each the qualities of the other 
lover, To some this mode of representation may appear ridiculous ; it 1s, 
however, the best method that could be adopted to describe that sympathy 
of feeling which often exists between persons at a distance, and which 
appears unaccountable, except under the idea that some bird or secondary 
agent has been employed in making communications from the one to the 
other : and it has the sanction of antiquity and of the wisest man that 
ever lived ; for Sotomon has said: “A bird of the air may carry the 


voice ; and that which hath wings may tell the matter.” 


The King’s daughter pining for the imaginary being on whom she 
had fixed her heart, excites the pity of her father, who immediately makes 
a proclamation to the neighbouring princes, inviting them to a feast, and 
informing them of his intention to give his daughter in marriage to the 
suitor whom she may choose. In India daughters are commonly dispos- 
ed of by their parents when children ; but in a few instances princesses 
have been permitted to grow up and choose for themselves, at an assembly 
convened for that purpose. On suchoccasionsa bard or encomiast pro- 
ceeds round the assembly and announces the name and qualities of each 
princely suitor, and of whomsoever the princess makes choice, to him a 
garland is presented. 

The king having convoked the princes, the gods are represented as 


assuming the shape of men and presenting themselves at the feast. This 


is an artful device of the-poet, to set his hero in the fairest point of light, 
as excelling not only human but divine competitors. Before the meeting, 
one of these divinities employs Nata to declare his passion, and furnishes 
him with the means and directions necessary for the accomplishment of the 
object. Upon seeing him, however, and hearing the tale of love which he 
related on behalf of another, the king's daughter fell in love with him,, as 
the very substance of that ideal form upon which she had long doted, He 
was next acknowledged in the public assembly ; and after being married, 
returned in triumph to his own capital and reigned in great splendour. 


, 
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At this point Surf Hansa, the writer of the Naishadha, stops ; 
while Vvisas Deva and KAufpdsa, though they have written much less, 
have carried the story to a greater length, and have supplied a greater 
variety of incidents. They have stated that after reigning for some years 
in the greatest happiness, king Nata became devoted to gaming. The 
origin of this passion is ascribed to demoniacal influence. KAt, the per- 
sonification of the iron age or of vice, is described as infatuating the mind 
of the monarch to such a degree that nothing could divert him from his 
destructive course. In him are exhibited the reckless effects of gaming. 
His kingdom was lost, his wife and children abandoned, and himself an 
exile subjected to incredible privations and sufferings. After he had been 
taught by the most painful experience the folly of his conduct, he is repre- 
sented as being restored to his kingdom ; like Nesucnapnezzar, after he 
had been driven from men to reside with the beasts of the field, till he had 
learned that the most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 


whomsoever he will. On his restoration to his empire, he is described as - 


being happy and as reigning prosperously to a good old age. 

The Naishadhka is divided into two parts called the T#q4q and the 
gutmay, This division is, however, entirely artificial; there being 
nothing in the nature of the topics discussed that requires such a distinc- 
tion. The whole work consists of twenty-two books, and the whole 
subject is the marriage of Nata. Great credit must be given to Surf 
Harsua for the ingenuity displayed in lengthening out his story by 
minute delineations. We should have concluded it impossible for the 
poet to write nearly three thousand lengthy stanzas that would be generally 


interesting to the reader, on the courtship and marriage of a King, unless 


he had furnished us with ocular demonstration. The word Adventures in 
the English title of this work, would lead the reader to anticipate other 


events than those of a happy courtship and marriage ; and on this account, 
it is not fitly applied in the present instance. In the seventeenth book 


we have an account of the gods returning and KAvt coming to try Nata. 
In the twenty-first book we have an account of the king’s procession to 
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the temple, his hours for bathing, worship, repasts, and amusements. In 
the twenty-second an account is given of his evening devotions, together 
with a description of the beauties of a summer's eve, of the moon and 
starry heavens ; but with these exceptions, all the books are amatorial, or 
such as are connected with the marriage of the king. 

In order to form a correct estimate of the nature and value of this 
poem, it is necessary that the reader should have a correct knowledge, 
not only of the subject discussed, but of the different metres employed by 
the poet. The metres used in the Naishadha are numerous; each book 
commences in general with a metre differing from the one immediately 
preceding it ; besides being diversified by the introduction of other metres 
atthe close, These, it is true, are of the first class, and, with one exception, 
of the first order, while the genera and species employed are common and 
not difficult to be ascertained ; but though they present little or no per- 
plexity to the reader, it must be allowed that they display the powers of 
the writer. A few specimens of what may be denominated the generic 
metres used in this work, without descending to specific ones, will be 
sufficient to shew that Surf Harsua was capable, if he chose, of writing in 


-metre of any description. In addition to the Anushtubh,* or common 


heroic measure used in Sanscrit poetry, consisting of 8 syllables to the 
pada or 32 to the stanza, the following generic metres are commonly 
employed in the Naishadha. 

(Ist) Class gw Order a Genus saat Species mafia as 


por e-paper ea 
_ , 4aq 2eCUT| 
ao 4 aT aficcrnfeerwtt wateitie ufaafeerta y 
The flowing stream of history like his, 
Removes the guilty stains of this dark age, 
And how much more the poor composer's faults. 








* For examples of this sce the seventeenth and twentieth books. 
U 
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The first, ninth, twelfth and fifteenth books are written in this metre. 
The fourth book is written in another species of the same class, order and 
genus called yatzafa. 


(2d) Class 74 Order seen Genus Fett Species Gacl as 


vunpuueleul=lyert-vwl =i | 





The city was the =ouiler of the age, 
Adorned with domes of varied size and form ; 
And in its middle, low, and upper rooms, 
Was like the middle, low, and upper worlds. 


(3d) Class 7a Order #4 Genus feu Species Eyre and STxqeT as 


wewfe-wfw-wl--|u-w][-- el ww [-- 
feat : Ahan ae faywe ae ate | 
ee Dies srisubea ic 
ee sane waite ge wafeeHATHTH | 
From the report of his more beauteous form, 
The moon,* oppressed with shame, now hides his head, 
Amidst the sun orsea or wandering clouds. 

The third, sixth, seventh, eighth, tenth, fourteenth, sixteenth, eighteenth 
and twenty-second books are written in these metres. The fifth and twenty- 
first books in another species of the same genus called @rrat. 

(4th) Class 74 Order 4a Genus ae} Species terafeere as 

Beet] Envy eh srl aged SoS ol al Wag lel 
at 2aafaa aeeqeqercaem tcaciiaaa fa 
wae fafa yaa Toe Hiya see Lise TAT | 

The charming Baar to obtain her wish, 

Entered the court divine when full of Kings ; 

And there attracted by her lovely form 

The looks and smiles of all within the place. 
The eleventh and thirteenth books are written in this metre. 








* The moon with Sanscrit writers is always masculine. 





a ae 
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(5th) Class gw Order #4 Genus qaet Species ¥feat 


ain ig == Pctccat! lesz erate Rec tieeme! (amen ee Be Piel Sailer 


aaag Hela Wafeal qaatlaat saws At er : 
weamga wares aare freyat Sumo Weteecuie wRE Cae 
© King victorious! now awake from sleep, 
And let the lovely Baar foast thine eyes ; 
For in this world, no greater bliss is known, 
Than waking to behold one’s dearest friend. 
The nineteenth book is written in this metre. 

Besides the above which sometimes vary in their species, several other 
longer metres are used at the end of different books, as First Class and 
Order,— Genus ufeuta Species % faatea*; and Genus wafa Species 
@vazt &c.; but these are used to the extent of only a few stanzas. 

There are several characteristics in the style of this poem worthy of 
observation. It is diffuse, descriptive, figurative, often playful, and occa- 
sionally interspersed with excellent remarks and moral reflections. 

It would be superfluous to adduce examples to prove that the style 
of the Naishadha is diffuse: it is sufficiently proved by the fact that what 
is comprehended by KAxfpdsa in two books, is here extended to two and 
twenty. It is to be remarked, however, that each poet aimed at an oppo- 
site extreme: the former labouring to reduce his narrative into as small 
a compass as possible; and the latter to expand and adorn it with a 
great variety of poetic composition.—There are advantages to be derived 
from the perusal of works which treat of the same subject in a different 
style, the one amplifying and the other condensing it to the greatest ex- 
tent: yet we are of opinion, that he is most to be commended for correct- 
ness of style, and most likely to amuse and instruct his readers, who 
avoiding these extremes, steers a middle course. It is in the description 
of female beauty and charms that Surf Harsua is prolix. When he 
&e. he lingers, expatiates, and revels, till intoxicated 












enters the haram, 
* For a specimen of this see the last Stanza quoted in this piece. 
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with delight, he scarcely knows how to find his way out. Hence the 
remark made by Mr, CoLesrooxe, is very correct, when he says—‘t This 
poet, with a degree of licentiousness, which is but too well accommodated 
to the taste of his countrymen, indulges in glowing descriptions of sensual 
love.” This renders many parts of the poem disgusting to persons of refined 
taste, or religious sentiments, 

Though barren of important incidents the poem is not deficient in 
descriptions. When a prominent subject is introduced, the poet proceeds 
immediately to descant upon it, and does not leave it till he has exhausted 
the resources of nature, and the powers of invention. Thus when the 
beauty of Buart's person, the excellency of Naua’s character, and the 
grandeur of Bufma's city, palace, grove, &c. come under his consideration, 
he ransacks the universe to adorn his favyorite—Even on minor themes 
there are not wanting some fine descriptive pieces; such for instance as 
the account of Naua’s steed or Bucepialus, and the lament of the bird 
which he caught, as related at the close of the first book: we select the 
latter as a Specimen. 

AASEST SEMI SNA EVs lala HAA aS 
wate Sarg Saraarae Sarfeara: ACTHCTT A | 
a &ae oifaaer air aa acteants aferarrciat | 
fanftd unvdfiagal fafice fa-arasat fearafa | 
NE NE oft er CAngET w Sy KeME em ENTS 
favigat a a 204 dain aurea a: ae: cata | 








Casale Pier acetone 
ited frcwa aryl ata tee wt wear 
aeae 8 era afad| ewe area firey 
mRMGN ae WUTGCT wane hrtcer wate 
afamaicg wraae ane faa ai aaa cafes a) 
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chu ibe fetter me fey Bee ee 

ree were aug grey eee 
Sa GATE WGN See flere Gertie orarti wert 
wurg treaafata wie = qa Sareae sara | 








As he admired and praised its golden wings, 
The bird imprisoned in his hand replied, 
Fie on the King allured by golden wings, 
To covet me. Say, art not thou thyself 
A sea of wealth ? and by a drop like me 
What increase to the ocean will be made? 
My death will more than simple murder be, 
A lasting stain upon thy memory. 
For on thine honour I reliance placed; 
And sages soy, it is o barbarous deed ; 
To kill a foe who trusts to thee for life! 
In every place thine armies are immense, 
And is thy soul so bent on cruelty, 

Ww 
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O let the valour be accursed, that spends 

Its force on a defenceless wretched bird. 
Will not the world cry shame upon the man, 
That kills an innocent like me who live 

As sages, on the produce of the earth ? 

He then addreased the King in plaintive notes, 
And poured into his heart, the sea of love, 

A flowing stream of pitiful distress. 

I am my mother's only darling son, 

My wife has lately borne a son to me, 

And wilt thou not in pity spare me now? 

My friends, indeed, will mourn my fate awhile, 
And loud lament the vanity of life ; 

Yet after that will soon repress their tears ; 


But, O my mother dear! thy poignant grief 


Will be a sen, that never can be crossed. 

O my beloved wife! what wilt thou feel, 

When asking those thou meetest on the road, 
Ifthey have seen thy husband hastening home, 
With large provisions stored, and travelling slow, 
Thou sect them burst into a flood of tears, 
Before they tell the dismal tale of woe? 

O gracious God, how could thy beauteous hand, 
That formed her plastic, kind and tender heart 
Write such hard things within the book of fate ? 
O my dear wife ! what feelings will be thine, 
When like a thunder bolt this fatal blow 

Shall strike thy heart, thy brightest prospects blast, 
And turn the world into a wilderness ! 

Thou lovely fair! if grief for me should break 
Thine heart, then T shall feel a second death ; 
For from that time my family will die. 

When thou art gone who will take care of them? 
The children then of many prayers, distressed, 
And rolling in their nest, and crying out 

For food, with sunken eyes will soon expire. 
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O offspring dear! to whom will you extend 
Your gaping bills, when parents are no more ? 
Alos! alas! your fate will soon be sealed, 

On saying this the bird had swooned away. 

Had not the owing tears from NALA‘’s eyes, 
Recovered him to sense and life again. 

The King, with pity touched, the bird dismissed, 
And said, since I have seen thy handsome form, 
And on thy bright and varied plumage gazed, 

No more complain to me, but go in peace. 

When liberated from the monarch’a hand, 

His friends around him flocked, and they 
Who mourned before with burning tears of grief, 
Now followed him with melting tears of joy. 

Most of the descriptions in the Naishadha relate to works of nature and 


art, or to the passions of the mind, particularly of love. The sun, moon, 


4 


stars and night; groves, trees, rivers and ponds ; cities, palaces, houses and 
shops, together with the varied emotions of the soul are depicted in lively 
colours. There are many passages in the seventeenth book in which the 
bad passions are personified with considerable effect. When Kati is met 
by the gods, he is represented as attended by lust, anger, avarice and folly, 
his leaders or generals,*together with a large army of other passions. 
The leaders are described, and in perusing the account, the classical reader 
is strongly reminded of the picture of Envy drawn by the hand of Ovin 
in the second book of his Metamorphosis.* The following is the repre- 


sentation given of folly :— 
Tat quae aa STATA | 





| * To save the trouble of reference and enable the reader to compare for himself we quote 
these striking lines, 
, ——— Videt intus edentem 
Vipcrias carnes, vitiorum alimenta suorum, 
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@: qunrvaite a chs wie | 
war Femara arferar weurEH | 


"T 7 = I : 
r a if 
Tir 





| qargivata Sao srs Ste I 


srroraraty fart a yuaarafe ater | 
aa cate are a oaratiy we Tere | 
They saw the horrid monster Folly there, 
Bereft of sight, refusing kind advice, 
Embracing vanity; determined too 

That nothing shall the union dissolve. 

His Votaries know, to-morrow they must die, 
And yet forgetful of themselves and God, 
They run to all excess in rioting, 

And putting out the lamp of knowledge bright, 
Makes all their foolish minds as dark and black, 
As tho’ with lamp-black they were foully smeared. 
He so infatuates their stupid souls, 

That tho’ awake they sleep; and tho’ they see, 





Invidiam: visaque oculos avertit. At illa 7 
Surgit humo pigra: semisarumque relinquit 
Corpora serpentum: passuque incedit inerti. 
Utque Deam vidit formaque armisque decoram, 
Ingemuit: vultumque ima ad suspiria duxit. 
Pallor in ore sedet: macies in corpori toto: 
Pectora felle virent : lingua est suffusa veneno: 
Risus abest, nisi quem visi movere dolores. 
Nee fruitur somno, vigilaribus excita curs; 
Sed vidit ingratos, intabescitque videndo 

* Suceessus hominum; carpitque et carpitur und 
Suppliciam que suum ést. 
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Yet they are blind; and tho’ they plainly hear, 
Yet are they deaf; and tho’ the vivid light 
Around them shines, they grope as in the dark, 

In these descriptive pieces compound words are necessarily used, and 
it is not uncommon in the Naishadfa for one of these to make a whole line 
or half a stanza. The first page of the work furnishes an example, 

The halo of the fame of his glory bright as the white canopy of the Céhatra of state 
supported by a golden rod. 


me 





The use of figures and images is another striking characteristic of 
the Naishadha. It is impossible to open the book in any part without 
seeing figures of varied form and size—Surf Harsna does not commence in 
a style which he is unable to continue, and the following is the first stanza 


ss 


of his work which may therefore be regarded as a pattern of the whole. 


ests qa tie dy wut waxed a Tut Barat | 
be Cites reat AES 
The history of this King the wise esteem, 

And drink with greater zest than nectar sweet. 

The white and royal chhatra’s canopy, 

But feebly shews the halo of his fame: 





In him a thousand glories are combined. 

His figures are so numerous that they pervade every subject he 
touches, and even simple incidents and common topics are adorned with 
these ornaments of speech. One instance will be sufficient to illustrate 
this remark. The following passage occurs in the 16th book. 
comme eat TE 
re: ot ufs 4 ariqa 
The King conducted Nata anid his wife 
Unto the borders of his wide domain ; 


And then with mind distressed and speech confused; — 
x 











} 
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Bade them adieu, and to his court returned : 

Just as a wave by a strong wind impelled 

Rolls from the bank into the pond again. 

His parting words were these; * My daughter fair, 

The tie that binds us, must be now diasolved ; 

Henceforth may virtue be your parent kind ; 

Forbearance your preserver from distress ; 

True peace of mind your undecaying wealth ; 

And Naa all beside that you may need.” 

Many of the figures and comparisons used are very catachrestical, 

and many of the ideas singular and extravagant. In showing what an 
ornament Brarmt was to her partner, the poet in the verse following the 


one above quoted, says— 








Her eyes were like the deer's; her stately pace 
Was like the elephant’s; and so the King, 
Adorned with gold, seemed like a mountain huge, 
Near which the elephant and deer repose. 

ing of the rising sun he remarks: 






The moon beheld the hawk of day fiy up, 

And with his bright and heavenly rays give chase, 

Unto the raven night; alarmed with fear 

For the dear hare* reclining on his breast, 

He fled precipitate : and all the stars, 

Like doves afraid, betook themselves to fight. 

The play upon words is another characteristic which we have mention- 

ed as belonging to the Naishadha. This is regarded by Eastern Writers 
as an important article in ornamental compositions: It was not therefore 





® Orientals speak of the hare in the Moon as occidentals do of the man in the Moon. 
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to be expected that in a work like this, it would be neglected. The taste 
of Europeans would have been more gratified had it been less employed, 
but in proportion to their gratification would have been the disappointment 
of Asiatics. When I find a number of instances of this play upon words 
in our own Scriptures and that too on solemn occasions," Iam the less 
disposed to censure it by wholesale in other writings; tho’ it is cer- 
tainly to be regretted that it should have been carried to such excess in 
some splendid oriental productions. Most of these puns upon words in 
the Naishadha apply to nouns and adjectives: the noun being used in a 
double sense, and the adjective being equally applicable to each of two 
nouns very different in their nature. A few examples will be sufficient 
to explain this. 
ratty fe dead a gear ear wea | 
qa aaa faura frat Baars faetradiad 9 
Wilt not thou who art the nymph of this world act the heroine over these Kings who conquer 
by arrows, bows, and bowstrings (qyaq,) and conquer this one by excellence alone (aa.) 
The Moon's father had but one pupil of the eye qat) but he is much richerand hastwenty- 


seven constellations (ATET.) 





In the evening, from the sinking of the (qzfar) sun or boat, the eyes of all pass 
(qaraaet oad) the river of darkness or the dark river, by means of (3S4) the stars or a raft. 

Examples of the double application of the adjective occur in the 
following lines. 





* See the 49th Chapter of Genesis in the original Hebrew, for the play upon the words is 
lost in the translation. | 
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warfa werncqwartaat frat oe TATA 
The night and his bed were witnesses of his wakeful distress. ep fepar] witness and 
WIE Soft as a hare’s breast, or beautiful by what has a hare in its bosom, apply to both 
farsct and yay 





Then the King entered the pleasure ground with a desire to compose himeelf as Hant entered 


the overshaded — Here the adjective <a applies to aaa the wood and 








sr 3 coral. 
et eas sane emNcis 


The similarity between the Moon and Garwda being seen by Visixu, they were both properly 
engaged in his serviee. theyaqry applying to the former significs having phases; to the latter 








having wings. So fespnfaarg applying to the former means Lord of the Asiatriyes ; to the 
latter Lord of birds. So =gfeautfera having onit a deer, or having on it Visusu. Andso 
farm waatwarat appointed for an eye* or for carrying. 

To such an extent is this play upon words sometimes carried that 
in the Thirteenth Book, where Saraswati, the goddess of speech, is des- 
cribing the character of individuals of very opposite qualities, one being 
human and the other divine, she is exhibited as possessing such power 
over language as to make each verse tell alike upon the character of one 
and all, and hence though several are spoken of, each one supposes him- 
self the person intended. This of course could be effected only by a choice 
of such nouns and adjectives as have several different meanings, and such 
it is by no means difficult either to find, or manufacture in Sanscrit. 





* The Moon is regardod a5 Gyo of Visunu's eyes. 





ia 





“a? 
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The last peculiarity of style in the Naishadha which we shall consider 
is the occasional insertion of appropriate reflections and moral maxims. 
It is very agreeable in a work of this nature every now and then to be 
interrupted with beautiful and appropriate remarks, or with moral sen- 
timents which seem naturally to arise out of the subject under conside- 
ration. Sometimes these reflexions are made in a single stanza, or in a 
part of one, while the poet continues to pursue his main object; but at 


others, he pauses and carries them on through a number of couplets— 
aaa fe wie ered ag mada fetta 


By deeds and not by words the virtuous shine. 





Above all wealth is fiaicbin: with the good. 
Fe whe te aTqate Weta wrelrsat fe ea | 
In deepest lakes and hearts the most profound, 
The wise in crossing shew their greatest skill. 
Tho’ ignorant the mind, yet if sincere, 
Tt may scceptance find with the Supreme. 
Damayenti thus mingles reflexions and observations with her orders 


to her little messenger. 


wafaary afca fede am faa Sele feere: 
even ufsaa dtear witee arg a areal: y 
sarreniratraree? 4 Pat wraffere fate 
aut fe cara a atfcaret aig: afer aca TETET 
wat fayar a factacdt ae aga gfe Rare | 
ei BS iste a Abas alba, 
ate Fee aISia 4 ei catatas | 

rare fat fareteerecare at | 
All dangerous is delay: for time is swift: 
And long deliberation is reserved 
For grave affairs. The sharpest intellect 
May wait advice; but pain can never wait. 

¥ 
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Then go, but tell him not of this affair 

When be has freely drunk of pleasure's cup: 
For to the man whose thirst is quench’d, the cool 
And sweet refreshing draught no zest affords. 
And do not speak to him of this affair 

When rage inflames his mind ; for to o man 
With gall upon his tongue, nothing is sweet ; 
But even sugar bitter to the taste. 

And do not treat with him on this affair 
When deep immersed in other weighty cares ; 
For then attention sleeps, and by her nod 

A flat denial givesto what is sought. 


The following are said to be the reflexions of Naua within himself 
when solicited by the gods to confer a favour. 





etna Cee kecat te hed Wactey 6 
sora eR wear ret Tete Te 
SHS ee 
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aT watts wu Sy stereMaTag Tq TOR | 
aranitatcy afasaigetenrrasag sare | 
wan afa Tratwanata are ware The 
qty Teaace wt free fue gaAs | 


Then Nava long within his mind revolwed, 
What can I have, which these do not possess ? 
All that I have, I willingly will yield 

To such petitioners; nor will I spare 









My life, if that will satisfaction give. 

But far more dear to me than life or wealth 
Is Bitarm: whom they seek: the world with her 
Is not to be compared; if her they ask . 
[then must say—* She is not mine to give ;" 
© that I knew their wish, that I might give 
Without their asking me; for woe to him 
That long postpones to answer fair requests. 
If thro’ delay the suppliant is ashamed, 
Then all that he can give, will not wipe off 
The stain indelible of such a crime. 

A gift conferred in time, like water cool, 
Revives the hearts of those about to faint 
From apprehension of a sad repulse. 

The gen'rous man will give his gold like straws, 
Nor spare his life, if that should be required : 
So say the Shastras for his-use designed. 

The wise regard the hand of him in need, 

As far more fit for fortune's resting place, 
Where she is said her residence to fix. 

By him who never knew the happiness 
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Of satisfying needy craving souls, 

The earth is made to groan ; and not by weight 
Of mountains high, and spreading trees and seas. 

That misers should, while life remains, bold fast 

Their precious wealth, is nothing wonderful ; 
But that in death, they should refuse to give, 

Is what may justly fill us with surprise. 

Iam most highly honoured by the gods, 

In being asked before all other men 

A favour to confer. The fruit is great, 

Which I by liberality may gain. 

The man who on the poor his wealth bestows, 
Tho’ doomed to pass the lonely road of death, 
In heaven shall find » happy safe abode ; 

And there the gifts upon the needy poured 
Shall be repaid more than a million fold. 
Hence all the wise should so their riches use, 
As to secure this future recompence. 


We conclude our quotations from the Naishadha, with those stanzas 
with which the author has concluded his performance, and in which he has 


ventured to express his opinion of its merits. Though not so arrogant as 


Ovin when he said— 
Jamque opus exegi ; quod nec Jovis Irn, nec ignes, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas ; 


yet itis evident he contemplated: his work with ren self comptes 






wat TTaea, 
ee rear ry wee ere fe TEE 





If this my work should please the wise in heart, 
The seorn of fools will nought with me avail ; 
The charms of beauty are concealed from boys; 
But seen and felt by men of age mature. 








| 
| 
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Altho’ my language sounds sonorously, 
"Tis not the empty sound of falling rocks. 
Its meaning will be found a sea of milk, 
Which to the churner, will abundanee yield 
Of nectar most delicious to the taste. 

It is confessed that knotty points exist, 
And such it was my object to present. 

Let not the reader in conceit despise, 

What all at once, he cannot comprehend ; 
But rather let him seek a skilful man, 

Who can explain what seems to be obscure, 
And bathe himself in the poetic stream. 

It would be easy to institute a lengthened inquiry into the merits of 
Suri Harsna in comparison with some of the Latin Poets ; we shall satisfy 
ourselves with a single remark, In glowing descriptions of the passions 
and particularly the passion of love, he resembles Ovip ; in the easy flow 
of his language he is Vineit’s equal or perhaps superior; in the variety 
of his metres and moral reflexions, he competes with Horace: while in 
pomp of expression, diversity of imagery, and minuteness of delineation he 
far exceeds them all. 
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SIAMESE LITERATURE. 





By CAPTAIN JAMES LOW, 
M. ALS. C. 


[Letters weed in this Paper—ia expressing Siamese sounds ; 


i—broad a. i—the French &@ which may be used for it. 
i—short a. i and i—as in police, it, long or short. 
lui—d short prolonged. ai—as y in my. 

iui—ditto, answering to along vowel. ei—as tin pine] 


Tus Paper cannot be better begun than by quoting a passage from 
“ Leyden’s remarks on the languages and literature of the Indo Chinese na- 
tions.” (*) “The Siamese or Thai language contains a great variety of 
“ compositions of every species. Their poems and songs are very numerous, 
“as are their Cheritras or historical and mythological fables. Their 
“books of medicine are reckoned of considerable antiquity. Both in 
“science and poetry, those who affect learning and elegance of composi- 
“tion sprinkle their style copiously with Bali. Their Cheritras or roman- 
“tic fictions are very numerous, and the persons introduced, with the 
“ exception of Ra’ma, have seldom much similarity to those of the Bralh- 
“mans; and he justly observes that several out of a list of forty-one 
enumerated by him, “contain the same stories and incidents which are 
current among the Aat,chéng, Barma and Malayu nations.” 


ee lle ree a ~ | 


; 
a 





This latter circumstance naturally follows from the fact that most of 
the stories alluded to are founded on events or legends derived from 
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a Western India. 
7 The generality of these compositions are spun out to an intolerable 
| length to an European taste—and in those of a dramatic nature the cha- 
racters introduced often make a whimsical display of their own feelings and 
opinions, which bear no reference to the main action or its accessaries— 
a fault from which our own drama has not long been free. 
1. The Réma-ke-un is a poetical version of the famous Riégniéyana 
of the Hindoos—and relates of course the adventures of Rim or Pura Rim 
and his brother "Pura Lax [Laxsamana of the Malays] or the General—and 
their wars with Sorsakan or DusnaKantua [one of the names of Ravana] 
—- Tyrant of Ceylon, who carried off Nano Sepa [or Srra], wife of Rima. 
The version adheres pretty. closely to the original text in so far as 
incident is concerned. It is composed in the style termed Rang lé Phak 
. —and when dramatised, takes up about ten days for the representation. 
2. Radin.—Leyden’s remark is correct, that this book is a translation 
from a Javanese story. 
It is the history of Rapex Monref (Manret) or Eenau, then son of 
Tuavknté Repay, of Ktseran, who having lost his wife in a whirlwind, 
“4 disguises himself and proceeds in quest of her. She however is also in 
j disguise ; many adventures befal him in the country of Daha, the King of 
which has a lovely daughter named Bérsana, and also in Gagalang, and 
Sinyasari. This work consists of seventy volumes, or rather chapters. 

3. Somanakhodom is a history of Bupp#a in mortal shape. It is 
also termed Wetsandan—in Baili, Wesantara. It consists of thirteen 
yolumes, each of which relates events which have happened to that deified 
personage during just so many separate states of existence, agreeably — 
f to the metemsychosis—These are— 

1 Shotsaphan,.......... 19 stanzas of 8 lines each. 
2 Heemmaphdin, ...... 134 stanzas. 








% 


~J 
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38 Shammakan, ........ 209 stanzas. 

4 Wannapawek, ........ 57 ditto. 

5 Chi Chok, ..... ~seee 79 ditto. 

G Chu Laphom,...... «. oo ditto. 

7 Mahé Phon, ......-. . 80 ditto. 

8 Thioan,..........-. 10) lines. 

9 Matsi, ..... eiainiatatre 90 ditto. 
10 Sdkkrdébdp, ......0... 43 ditto. 
ll Mahé Ratchdbub, .... 69 ditto. 
12 Chékrdsat,...... -..:. 36 ditto. 


13 Nakhan Kan, ...... 48 ditto. 

4. Ri-uwng Phrid or Wetyasundan is the history of a Prince of 
this name, who, struck with a fit of devotion, turns ascetic, and performs 
many notable deeds of charity. It is written in the style termed 
Nangsiithet. | 

5. Wdrdwong is a history in verse of a person of that name, and of 
a Princess Nanc Kuarawf. His elder brother was Cuerrua SinGHaNA 
Racuasi, 

This person possessed an enchanted diamond, which was stolen from 
him one day as he lay asleep in the forest by a Riis? [Rishi]. The 
Riisi in escaping through the air with his prize soars rather too high, 
for he enters the region of the fierce wind Lomkrét, which blows off his 
head. The diamond falls to the ground, is afterwards picked up by the 


Commander of a Chinese Junk, and at length reaches Wdrdwong. 


6G. Monosor, in Bali Masa Satta, contains, under the former title, as 
Leypews described, the wars of Mana Sor and Cuorni, and is the same as 
the Burman Mahé Sutha. 

The following appears on a cursory examination of the book to be 
the outline of the story. 


Monosor is prime minister to Raja Tuawirue, who is opposed to- 


Raja Tuav Cwov.an1 and his Minister Taxfwar. The whole of the 


** 
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incidents relate to military strategy, and a trial of skill in sapping and 
mining betwixt the parties. 

Monosor after along series of mining and countermining operations 
contrives to seize CHOULANE, and to carry off his daughter for his master 
Tuawfrne. The latter however restores to the vanquished king the 
government of his country. 

This Cheritra is strongly indicative of the peculiar mode of warfare 
practised by the Indo-Chinese nations, where self-defence, and a studious 
endeavour to shun all open danger, are primary circumstances. 

7. O'nnarit isa Dramatic Opera, or musical dramatic work, in ten 
volumes. Ovovunartt, according to Levpey, was the Grandson of CrisHna 
or the Hindoo AntrupHa. 

It has beencomposed from a history with a similar title, and it is 
perhaps one of the most finished of Siamese compositions, whether const- 
dered with reference to the language or sentiment, both of which are as 
refined as the present state of literature and of society in Siam can be sup- 
posed to admitof. It is not exempt however from that blemish which unfor- 
tunately pervades the Dramas of more civilized people,—indecent, and too 
frequently gross, allusions. The summary of the story 1s as follows: 

Pura-fx or Inpra descending from the sky in formof a deer, allures 
the Raja Oounarér from his palace, who pursues the supposed game to 
the precincts of the palace of Taau Kroéxc Puaan, a Yan or Rarcusua: 
next follow the loves of the Raja and the adopted daughter of the Yak, 
and the recital of their cruel separation after a very short acquaintance. 
The lady is inconsolable, but as he is determined to find out who her 
lover is, a thing she had neglected to enquire of himself, she asks the 
advice of an attendant; this female draws a likeness of him from memory, 
and gives it to her. A faithful attendant is then directed to search both 
earth and air for the Raja, and that the latter may credit what is to be 
communicated to him, she also carriesa box of the perfume used by his 
mistress. The Raja is after some time found and eagerly follows the 
attendant back tothe Yan's palace, where Saving gained access to the 

Az 
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apartment of the lady he is in act of yowine, as lovers are wont to vow, 
when the Yax’s son unluckily enters and seizing him, binds him witha 
coil of snakes, and then with one end of this he suspends him from the 
ceiling. Oovnanrtér's Uncle Benomma Cuanner learning the deplorable 
fate of his Nepliew mountson the back of Khrit (the Hindoo eagle Garuda) 
and speedily arrives on his flying charger at the Yar’s palace. Bursting 
into the apartment the snakes are alarmed at sight of their inveterate foe 
Kahriit, and quit Oounartr, who seizing a spear engages the Yax in single 
combat. He afterwards carries off the lady to lis own country. 

8. Malay isa book quoted by Dr. Levpen and relates, he observes, 
to the benefits of Matav, the being whose office it is toallay the torments 
of Naraka or hell. I have not perused it. 

9, Marée.—An account of a daughter of a Rarcusia. 

10.  Chattri:—A Drama in the rang Lakhan or Ligonean ‘strain. 

“11. Chaléwin—Ts a History of Cuauawan, prince'of alligators, who 
nader illusive forms allured to the banks of the riverthe two daughters of a 
Siamese, and then conveyed them unhurt to the deep. These were NanG 
Tap,nav kua, “ the princess of the diamond ship,” and Nano 'Tap,BAU 
Tuanc “the princess of the golden ship.”) King Caav Kurar Trane 
fascinated the alligator, which coming on shore was slain by him after 
two fierce engagements. 

12, Phom Haam.—The story of “ Poom-Hiim.” or “she with the 
fragrant locks,” the daughter of an elephant. She cuts off one of her 
ringlets and gives it to the winds. It is wafted’ across the ocean to the 
country ofa certain king who finds it while bathing—being directed to 
whereit lay by the perfume it spreads around. He consults soothsayers 
rexarding the original “wearer of this precious ringlet, and isdirected by 
them to the residence of Prom-H4im. With her he elopes, followed by 
the elephant,* which subsequently dies of grief, bequeathing his tusks 
to Puom-Hiim. 





* Some mortal, in a stage of the Metempsychosis. 
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Pré-thém—This has. been stated generally by Dr. Leypen, to be ‘a 
‘mythological account of the origin of the universe, according to the 
‘ principles of the Buddhist Sect.’ 

I find on examination that it is nearly a transcript of a Bali work. 
The contents may be brietly described. 

The world is consumed by the presence or contact of seven suns, 

Inpra, (God of the firmament) with many inferior deities, are also con- 
sumed along with their mansions. When one sun had gained the ascen- 
dant a great deluge fell from Heaven. This deluge was tossed and con- 
glomerated by the force of mighty and conflicting winds—after which this 
earth emerged from the chaos—diffusing the most exquisite odours. These 
were wafted from the Virgin Sphere to the heavenly regions, and allured 
the Gods to descend to observe whence they proceeded.. They tasted the 
perfume-exhaling soil, and prepared to re-visit their exalted abodes. 

Many of the female deities however had become pregnant from the 
effects of what they had eaten, and being then too heavy to wing their flight 
back were compelled to remain on earth. Here they gave birth to beings 
who subsequently spread the race over the habitable globe. 

In the latter part of this narration we have an,allegorical allusion to the 


evils which follow too eager a pursuit of sensual gratification—and there 


is something in it which agrees with the scriptural accounts, of the flood 
and with the Hindu description of the fall of the once angel-like, or 


deyata-like, progenitors of the human race. In,another chapter it has 


been shewn that the Siamese are acquainted with Tuan Manoo, the 
Hindoo Menu or Noan. 

Nang Prathom.—Is a story of a wondeifel: sete an a. Reosi (or 
Rishi) saw ina tank—and which after some time increas 
that he was induced to open it. To his great surprise he found a female 





“ul to such a size 


child in the eup which he accordingly brought up, 


The curiosity incident to the sex prompted her when grown to woman's 
estate to court society. She wrote on a slip of paper an account of her solita- 
ry mode of life with the hermit, and tying it to a nosegay cast it tothe winds. 
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Rasa Para Sowar of the country Ulwn pancha, has a dream in which 
he is directed to go in quest of a certain bouquet of flowers. He awakes 
and mounting a pegasus flies towards the east. Passing over the Jtishi's 
house lie is attracted by plaintive and exquisite vocal music. Pegasus 
instinctively descends to the earth. 

The Raja inquires at the lotus born damsel if she knows to whom the 
nosegay belonged. She abashed at the strange sight of a youthful person 
of the other sex rushes into the house and shuts the gate. The Raja pre- 
tends to be faint from fatigue, and at his humble intercession is admitted 
to the house,—where he so gains on the affections of the fair that she con- 
sents to become his wife. The Ausht returning from the forest unites 
them in marriage. é 

Nang Sothan.—The history of a queen who was wife to a YAR 
prince. This latter carried off the wife of a neighbouring prince, whose 
residence was in the hollow of a tree. This lady who was called Nano 
THEPPHALINLA, was fiercely assailed, as might have been expected, by Nano 
Sornix—who was obliged however to return to her parents. The Yak is 
afterwards slain by the injured husband. 

Nok Khim—Is described by Leyvprn as a mythological account of 
the celebrated Hamsa. 

Nok Khim however means the quail—Hong or Phria Hong being 
the Hamsa. 

This story I have not examined. 

Pokkhéwaédi—Seems from the above authority to be a history of the 
Hindu Baacavartt. 

Theppha lin thang ia the history of a prince of this name, who to 
escape the fury of a Ratchsha, turned himself intoa golden fish. It is im 
4 vols. containing 80 pages each. 

Phd-nan sain nang, or Phali s@n n@ng, contains the instructions of the 
Ape General so called to his brother Soox Krir. They were in the service 
of R&wa in hisattack on Lancaor Ceylon. These brothers quarrel and fight, 

when Seat Rima ends the combat by killing the latter with an arrow. 
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Makkali phon is stated by Levpen to contain the adventures of the 
son of a chief who possessed a wonderful cow resembling the Hindu 
KAMADUHA. 

Supha-sit, by the above authority, is a book of moral instructions. 
It may more properly be designated a compendium of maxims and 
instructions for conduct in every situation of life, addressed to ail 

Phra Suwanna hong—Relates to a prince of this name, who dreams 
ofa garland of flowers which entwines round his wrist—out of which crawls 
asnake. The snake bites him and he dies. On awaking he tells his 
dream to a soothsayer who gives the following interpretation of it. That 
the prince would marry a beautiful Princess—be afterwards slain and then 
re-animated. The prince falls in love with the daughter of a Yax—who 
suspecting an intrigue lays a spring spear in his path—by which he 1s 
mortally wounded, and just reaches home to expire. The funeral proces- 
sion is ready to move off, when the princess arrives with a phial of elixir 
of life which Inpra had sent down to her. With a few drops of this liquid 
her lover is restored to life and her. 

Prang thang, according to Liypen, relates to the adventures of the 
persons who went to the land of the Yaxs or Raxswas in search of the 
fruit called Préng thang (the buah sittr of the Malays) for which a certain 
princess being pregnant had a longing. The Hesperian boon was granted 
by the Yass on condition that they should have the child when born. 
They receive the child—but it is subsequently restored to its parents, 

Néng sip sang.—The twelve Princesses. It is related in this bok 
that twelve children were exposed and left in the forest to perish by their 
parents who were pressed by famine. 

A Yax finds them and educates them (for there are good Yaks, 
although the term implies generally a creature partly human, partly bestial, 
asatyr, ora wood demon or giant.) When grown up there these his protegés 
elope, and being pursued by him they enter the skin of a huge buffalo 
and lie concealed—next in that of an elephant—and after various adven- 
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tures reach the kingdom of Pura Rorruasen—who takes the liberty of 
making all of them his wives. It so happens thata@ female Yas who has 
assumed the form of a lovely woman, arrives in His Majesty's dominions. 
The king 1s captivated as may be supposed. 

She becomes the favorite in the palace—and being determined to get 
rid of all her rivals works by a stratagem the ruin of the king's twelve 
wives. Feigning a dangerous illness she persuades the infatuated 
Monarch to order the eyes of his other wives to be torn out on the 
plea that she cannot recover unless the eyes of twelve persons by one 
mother are applied to her body. The Princesses are cast into prison after 
their sight is destroyed—and this barbarity is noticed in the story to be 
a just punishment—because they had been accustomed to string the fish 
—caught in angling—through their eyes!* The youngest Princess it 
seems spiked only one eye of the fish she caught—and it was owing to 
this circumstance that the executioners accidentally left one of her's unin- 
jured. These Princesses bear children in prison much about the same 
time—and all but the youngest devour their offspring through excess of 
hunger—Pura-kor, the son of this younger Princess, grows up to manhood, 
but the cruel Queen hearing of his adventurous disposition lays a snare 
to get rid of him. 

She feigns a second illness and alleges that she cannot recover unless 
the enchanted oranges and mangoes which a distant region produces are 
plucked and brought to her. 

The King orders the great gong to be sounded, and a reward is pro- 
claimed for whoever will undertake the perilous journey. Pura-rot at 
once, as the Queen foresaw, offers to go—and then she pretending great 
anxiety for his safety, gives him a letter to her daughter Mart, a Yak— 
in which the latter is directed to slay and devour the bearer. PHra-rot 
sets out, and in passing through a forest encounters a Fteosee (or Rishi). 





© Tt were well if the Siamese or even other more enlightened nations would put the humane 
sontiment herein implied into practice. 
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The holy man invites him into his cell—and upon enquiring whether 
the youth is bound, is shewn the letter to Marf. He suspects some decep- 
tion, and therefore opens and reads the letter, for which he substitutes 
another, directing therein the Yak to shew every degree of kindness and 
attention to the stranger bearing it, and to consider him as precious as a 
diamond. Ror reaches in due time the Palace of the Yak, who treats him 
with consideration and eventually falls in love with, and marries him con- 
' trary to the advice of her soothsayers. Pura-ror happens to be walking 
one day in the garden reflecting on what he ought to do, when melodious 
strains of music strike his ear—and on arriving at the spot whence these 
proceed, he finds a tree loaded with the fruit which he had come in quest 
of. He now returns to the palace and plies Marf with wine in which a 
soporific drug has been steeped—and during its operation he steals a 
sufficient quantity of the fruit, and conveys it off, together with the eyes of 
the twelve Princesses which he found suspended on a bough—also an 
enchanted rod—a bow with unerring arrows, a drug which could restore 
lost vision, and others which could produce fire, water, and various requi- 
sites at the will of the possessor. 





Mint awaking from her sleep, pursues the fugitive, again contrary to her 
soothsayers advice. Already she seems to have him within her grasp, when 
a portion of one of the drugs being cast on the ground by Ror, innumerable 
sharp stakes start up and oppose her progress for a while. She gets the bet- 
ter of these by counter spells, and again approaches Ror who by assistance 
of another drug hurls an uptorn mountain at her. This also is removed by 
acounter drug. Ror now interposes a sea betwixt him and his pursuer, 
who not being provided with more counter spells is consequently foiled. 

Ror arrives at his father’s palace and. presents to him the Hesperian 
fruit. Itis carried to the Queen— who immediately feels that the spell 
which gave her the assumed shape in which she had ensnared the Monareh 
in the meshes of love was now dissolved. Instantly her features enlarge 
—hnge tusks project from her mouth and she stands confessed before the 
King in all her natural deformity. 
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The King aghast at the sight calls on Prra-ror for assistance, who 
touches the Yak with one end of the enchanted rod—and by thus killing 
her enables the twelve Princesses to regain their places in the palace, 
together with their eyes which Pura-ror replaces in the sockets and heals 
up with one of the drugs brought with him. ' 

However extravagant or puerile this story is, it still affords traces of 
the prevalent ideas of the people amongst whom it originated—and it has — 
seemingly been derived from Indian legends. 

Nang Champa-thang, or the Princess of the golden champa flower. 
This Princess finds an alligator’s egg which she keeps until it is hatched. 
The alligator grows large, and then escapes to the river, and afterwards 








distresses the peasants, killing and devouring numbers. The people inform 
the King of the country that the animal will not leave the river unless 
he sacrifices his daughter to appease it. 'To save his people the King orders 
the Princess to descend to the bank of the river. She takes with her a 
favorite cat Nang-wila, and entices the animal on shore, which follows 
her beyond her father’s territory. Here she plunges into a lake and is 
received into the cup of alotus. The alligator pursuing falls on the spikes 
of the huge flower ‘and is killed. The cat dissuades the Princess from 
returning home after the cruelty shewn towards her. She is caught by 
CHANG THAU sINGHON Yaksa, a Raksha, who adopts her as his daugh- 
ter. Pura Cuarya cuet, King of a neighbouring territory, having gone 


| upon a hunting expedition gives chace to a golden deer which crosses his 
‘ path. This deer is Inpra in disguise, who leads the King to the Yaks 


palace where he disappears, and as usual, a love scene ensues, which 
ends in the Princess returning with the King to his city. The Queen 
. of the latter becomes jealous and falsely accuses her rival of having 
been brought to bed of a log of wood:—matters are however amicably 
adjusted. 
Lok sud kho—The young tiger and bull. Levpey notices this as an 
account of the friendship which existed betwixt a tiger and bull, and of 
their being afterwards changed into men by a Rishi. 
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Phra phim Satean—Wistory of a King of this name and his Queen 
Nano Sano Sunrtva. 

Phria Phali, and Sukkrip, or the adventures of Bari and Sueriva,. 

Thau kroong Son—History of a Raksha who stole a Princess. 

Khun phen relates the adventures of the famous Siamese general of 
that name. His wars with Laos and other states. He leads into captivity 
* Nano sa-z yaa “ the princess of the jewel necklace,” daughter of the 
King of Laos—who is given in marriage tothe general's son. He also 
surprises the prince of Soksothai (the latter now an integral province of 
Siam) and carries off his daughter Nanc kao xfriva—lit. princess of the 
inestimable diamond of Prangi. 

Trei Wong—History of a prince who caught a white elephant. 

Chein-narat. 

Pihré-Photisat—History of one of the incarnations of Buddha. 

So-thin. 

Hae-sang—Levpew observes that this book relates the adventures of 
the Prince, “ who was born in a shank or shell and remained in it until 
maturity.” The Prince however came into the world, only along with 
ashank shell, Heis exposed in the forest, is miraculously preserved, 
is adopted by a chief of the Négas, or snakes. The Tuewarpas or 
Dewas send him afterwards in a gold ship into the regions of the 
- Rakshas, a seven days passage beneath a mountain. He returns and — 
goes through many adventures. | 

Sang sin Chai, or history of a prince who came into the world along 
with a shank shell anda bow and arrow. He travels into the country 
of the Reakshas in search of his aunt Ke sax Samusta, who had been 
carried away by evil genii. His battles with them are related, the death 
ofthe Yaks—and his visiting the Prince of the Négas in his palace 
beneath the waters. Here he plays a game of chess with the prince; the 
stakes are the shank with the bow and arrows on the one hand, and the 
country of the Nézas on the other. The prince loses. Sano sfx Cual 
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wishes him to give his wife in lieu ofhis kingdom. This he refuses. The 
former draws the bow and sends an arrow forth which instantly assumes 
the form of Garuda or Khrut, the terror of the snake tribe. The bird tries 
to pounce on the prince, who however makes his escape. Sanc Sfx Cuat 
then carries off Naxo Surnan, the Snake Queen. 

Waranut and Waranet—The history of two twin brothers. 

Nang Oothai—History of a princess of the Nagas. 


Maha Chinok is derived from the Bali history of a prince, one of the 


Avatars of Buddha 

Mitthang—History ofa Yak i a 

Nang on, 

Wardche-iin. 

PROSE. 

Prose is amongst the Siamese confined almost entirely to treatises on 
Law and Physic, and to writings connected with the common details of 
business. 

They are exceedingly methodical and tedious in their epistolary 
style. And when the correspondence is ofa political nature, each succes- 
sive letter minutely records the substance of all the preceding ones and of 
such conferences as may have taken place. 

They have a few fablesin prose. _ 
NanG Cuampa-THans, or the Princess of the golden champa flower. 

,» POETRY AND MUSIC. 
It would be foreign to the present purpose were any attempt here 
made to compare Indb-Chinese poetry with that of the more western world. 
It will be sufficient t® exhibit such extracts from the most approved 


Siamese poetical works as may allow the reader an opportunity of drawing 


his own inferences respecting the real rank which they are entitled to 
hold. The late Dr. Fintayvson who accompanied Mr. Craawrurp’s mission 


to Siam very correctly observes that the vocal music of the Siamese i§ 
plaintive and the instrumental lively, playful, soft and sweet. The few 


. 
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Siamese airs which accompany this paper were after a great deal of trouble 
written out for me by a well known Malayan proficient of Penang named 
Primus (since dead), assisted by Siamese musicians. Mr. Crawrurp I 
believe has observed that Siamese music is pitched on a key unknown to 
barbarous nations. 

The groundwork of the Thai prosodial system seems to me to be that 
of the Sanscrit, although it has been modified in some measure by the 


| i peculiar structure of thenew medium to which it has been adapted, Such 


| 
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a system could not fail to undergo a change when forced from the service 
of an attenuated syllabic info that of a monosyllabic language. M. De L. 
Loverre in his historical relation of Siam considered that if the poetry of 
a language (*) consisting of monosyllables, and full of accented vowels 
and compound dipthongs, consisted not in rhyme, he could not comprehend 


how it could consist in quantity as did the Greek and Latin poems. 


The Thai language is not exactly in this predicament, for it contains 
an inexhaustible source from which dissyllables and compound words 
may be drawn, namely, the Bali; but, granting that such an advan- 
tage did not exist, the Siamese language is competent to yield 
poctry without rhyme, and that by an artifice combining the quantity 
employed by the Greek and Latin poets (who pronounced their 
words either ina high, low or middle tone, or in tones intermediate 
to these by an union of the high and low) with the accentual system 


hey 


of the English. For as the Thai language is pronounced according 
to a nearly invariable scheme of long and short vowelay anid is assisted by 
a powerful body of tones and accents, it is clear that it must be free from 
any uncommon restraint of the nature alluded to, 4% 

If again verse consists ‘ chiefly in the arrangement of the syllables 
‘into feet, and the proper and harmonious distribution of the pauses by 
‘means of which the recurrence or rather identity in respect of certain 
‘qualities of the lines or stanzas, of which the poem is composed, 





* He here treats of Siamese language. 
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‘enables the ear to distinguish the close of each series of feet, and to 
‘ anticipate that close at stated intervals, then is the Z'sat language per- 
fectly capable of such a combination. The Tvai poetry is so supplied 
with rhythm that it might and frequently does exist without rhyme. 

There are two prominent styles in the poetic works of this language— 
the epic*® and the dramatic. 

The greatest proportion of the Nangsu So-wt, or heroic poems, 
resemble the Cheritras of India. They are not confined to one species 
of measure, as shall be shewn. 

The unities are not often much attended to—and the generally diffuse 
style of their works is unfavorable to the action. 


As most of the different sorts of metre used in their poetical works 


consist of a great many feet, there is an opportunity afforded of correcting 


the consequent heaviness, by a proper distribution of the pauses, or the 


Yiit hai chai as they are termed. These most commonly divide the lines 
into two equal parts, excepting when they approach to the hexameter, 
when two or more pauses in a line are required for the melody. A word 
is very rarely divided by a pause—an advantage, if not a beauty, peculiar 
to the monosyllabie system. The sense too is seldom disjoined to assist 
in the movement of the feet. 

There appears to be no cwsural pause where the preceding syllable is 
long, ‘The last word of a verse, or of a stanza is usually pronounced in a 


lengthened tone—and there is no arbitrary cadence} observed. This 


prolongation of the tone in some instances appears to supply the want of a 
long syllable, although it certainly i is attended with the disadvantage of 
increasing the chime. ,The capital accent is in most cases laid upon the 
word immediately preceding the cesure. Some strongly accented or in- 
tonated syllables are short by rule—thus Phrd. It requires a strict 
attention to the verse to distinguish in many cases the vowels u, x, e, ai. 





* Called Nithon—or Niyai and rié-ang rau. 


t Long bot. 
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The prevailing tone in which the Heroic or Epic poems are recited 
and read is high; but there is too much chiming in the whole to please an 
European ear. 

Although the accent may fall on a consonant, the word in which it 


occurs is short under any circumstance, if its chief vowel be short. 


THE BOT-RANG OR DRAMA. 


The Siamese have attained to a considerable degree of perfection in 
dramatic exhibitions—and are in this respect envied by their neighbours 
the Barmans, Laos and Cambojans, who all employ Siamese actors when 
they can be got. 

The Bol-rang may be translated a melo-dramatic opera. The sub- 
jects are taken from their romantic histories. They are acted on many 
occasions of ceremony and at the great festivals—and the performance of 
one piece will sometimes last for ten days. Princes have a hall appropria- 
ted for such public exhibitions—but temporary sheds are most commonly 
erected with stages inside for the actors,when the populace are to be 
gratified. The Lok lo or actors are not always speakers; for it sometimes 
happens that they have only to adapt their gesticulations to what is spoken 
by the prompters, and so well is this conducted that the deception 1s not 
easily discovered at the distance where the spectators stand: nor was I 
aware of it until am attendant pointed it out to me. 

A chorus of twelve or more persons, and aided by a full band of music 


attends. The female characters are generally represented by boys in 


women’s attire. The dresses are rich and becoming, and the dances grace- 
ful and easy, Surpassing in every respect the shuffling of the feet, 
and frequently. distortion of the body exhibited in the Indian nateh— 
and which is ovly supportable when it shews off to every advantage 
the fine shapes and handsome features of the Hindu female votaries of 
Kémdeo. 

The music would be very pleasing were one or two of the wind 
instruments laid aside, especially the Pt chanai, a harsh sort of hautboy. 
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The Sticcado, composed of a number of metallic bowls disposed on a 
circular frame of bamboo which are benten by a muffled stick, is an 
instrument of considerable compass.! 

The Bot-réng employs every variety of Siamese measure—and the 
greatest attention has been paid to suit the Jancuage to the actions, feelings 
or subjects displayed. To each style also distinct and apposite musical 
airs are appropriated. These airs are ‘not all of Siamese origin ;—thus 
there is the Lat or Laos air, the Lakhan or Liger, and the Mon or 
Pegu-an airs. The music, vocal and instrumental, of the Siamese is more 
pleasing, because more natural than that of the Chinese. A Chinese when 
singing strains his voice, pitching it at so high a key at the outset, that 
forced and unnatural tones must be afterwards resorted to ; and as if aware 
of its effects, he immediately rings a brazen peal from deafening instru- 
ments, which at once and without farther comment convinces a foreigner 
that he is as far behind many Asiatic nations in harmonic feeling, polish 
and taste, as he is superior to most of these in many of the acts most 
conducive to public prosperity and to private convenience and luxury, 
The Siamese seem to have no idea of written music: so that in reading one 
of their operas or dramas much of the effect which a knowledge and use 
of them would produce is lost on a stranger. Above each particular 
stanza or chapter the name of the air to be used is noted. 

Amongst the other kinds of Zhai composition are the Miu phatkan 
-—a sort of heroic verse depending more on the order of the syllables (called 
Kham-ti tang,) than on rhyme or Alan. This kind is generally used 
in sacred works. They have likewise PAléng or lyric verses or songs, 
Plengna pastorals, Plengo or elegiac verses—and Plengot or lamentations. 
The note below® will shew that the Z’/ai are a people who delight in poetry 





© Nangra so-dt, ... Romance—history. Phit thm toa,.. 


Bat réng, ......... Dramatic opera. * — cat toa, 2 pens 
Nithan, ..... ny ehh | —— yok toa, Al pa a is 

Migei, ...:. oN Epic or heroic composi- == hom, .1....-Metuphor—similitude. 
Ru-ang ravi, . 


Kha niing, ... +0 9 Division of a subject. 
.. ) Unities. 
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—the birthright of all rude people, and the elegant refiner of the mind in 
polished life—and that they have improved what nature has beatowed by 
confining it within established rules. » 

Their musical instruments are well enongh adapted to their style of 
composition. A list of them will be found at the end of this paper. 


History of Narinruom Pao and his queen Karena. 
Bot-Nangsu So-at or Yani. 

In this we find verses of four lines each, the latter having alternately 
five and six words or syllables. Metre is not essential to this species of 
verse at the close of each line, but the last word in the first line rhymes 
with that which immediately precedes the cwsure in the second—while 
the last words of the second and third line rhyme together. It may 
appear affectation to make use in a disquisition on the poetry of a 
rude nation, of the prosodial terms applied to Greek and Latin poetry, 
but without their adoption it would be impossible to afford the means 
of comparing the Siamese system of prosody with that of other Asi- 
atic nations. 

The order of the feet in the four first lines is thus— 


Ist line, Trochews—Amphimacer. Tred oe 
2d ditto, Bacchius—Dactyl. ee eee 
Sd ditto, Spondee—Amphibrach. = vow 
4th ditto, Amphimacer—Dactyl. —vatove 





Bat A chapter—a stanza— Tong bot, wo... Close of a verse. 

} See ee dee eee also poetry—story. “ae | = 
| y | : Pia wrk, eTrerrs ty Last word of a line. 
BAeMs i =) a Whiten Kiring hot, soe  Hemistic. 

z Y Line—or thember of o - ‘as 
Wa, siccen:s 4 catia Samy weak, ...... Distich, 
Athan, soe c00 oe oe Rhyme. HAiam yaw, aoe nee Length of «ylables. 
Alin mai is Verse—dopending on oaes FE vcnec ace Quantity. 

BOM, ceccesess quantity. © ey A aegis 
, Mitt, 0.0.00... Power of vowel sounds. 


Khai bhtong, flashes Tihai nuk, ,..... Tones—in the key. 
M 


Sophia, ... eee eee eee osuilforselipiocr books lai ber, eTrtrit Tone and cadence. 


March of the feet of a 
line. 
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The following is a quotation from the above book.—The air is Yani, | 


Vunse @p. 


Vense lst. 
Mia nan || naang hhdp pha * Men Phrd du || Sing dai | 
fing Riti-chaa || kraap lng phlin chai mia sdifl thi prd-sdng 
Phaan klaw || chdu cham than Mai khat-sd-tha || chai plong 
s mid rah ni \jtaam prd dng. tang trong || td Rdehd 


€ The Princess Kn arraaa respectfully aiflifessed his majesty in these words. Your highness 
is of a liberal and munificent disposition, to which your devoted wife is ever ready to pay homage — 
—and she is watehful to regulate her whole conduct so as to render itagreeable to you. Should 
your generous mind be deprived of the means of performing liberal actions, it shall be my study to 
be instrumental in devising others. Can you doubt that she who would sell herself into slavery to 
assist you, were your highness in distress, does not sympathize in all that happens to you ; throngh 
this life and in all future states of existence my services and duties will be paid to you alone.’ 

The following quotation from the same work is in another measure 

to the Surang khanang air, and in which spondees- predominate. It 
is an irregular one. 


sae D 2. 
Mia nda || Eénthd phraam Thas o map || die thang 
khrdn dai || fing kiwaam phn niing + || dée pang 
thde khdim || phir yaa thin maine |) he ai 
phrdam thaw || khaw pai* dk mau || yan hai 
Khatthén || rt [eke] naa thin théi || yin di 
sm dit || chd Raa-chaa led thio || ha st 
clin chim {| yin di rdp phlda || tin ehids 


fIwpna, having taken the form of a Brahman, approaches the King and asks for 1000 pieces 
of money. " 

1.—* When the disguised Inpra heard the kind words addressed to him by His Majesty, he 
approached the throne. The monarch rejoiced at the occasion afforded of bestowing charity on #0 
holy a person. 

2.—* He immediately counted out 1000 pieces of gold, and after having placed them on the 
crown of bis head, he delivered them into the hands of the Brahman.” 





* ai is a short vowel compound, which is here long by position. 
+ In the original the accent is laid on the consonant, making the vowel short, but the time 
is equal to a long syllable. 








= ~ 
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Chdbdng —[16 Syllables}. 


1 Tro: Pyr: Spond: ...... miia wan |) sdmn-dlét [eke] chen aun 

2 Pyr: Tamb; 4. ws... pen teak |] [Ako] ram Ahetcron 

8 Pyr: Pyr: Anapws: ... chak khrni i} fang then | thet sa nd 
P| 


] Pyr: lamb: Anap: ...... ddéehd || phra beat | ra meet tick 
2 Tro: Famb; ...es..0.... Fan pan || mee chia 
9 Jamb: Tribrach: ........ dhung dat || ammaria | ho a 
3 
Pyr: Tribr: Tam :......00 thok chdn || amimarin | un me 
Spon: Spon: .....ccccccce Gad thaw || ko ai 
Spon: Spon: ....scccucue am Ahew |) sim lan 
4 
Tro: Pyr; Inmb. ......... ma nan || song than | phan taa 
Spond: Tamb..,....000...... sang tia | thip ma 
Iamb: Spond ; Iamb. ... An thaw || phosaung | som phatin 

“When His Majesty rapturously listened to religious recitations, his soul was purified, and 
Ixpna became instantly apprised of it by the increase of the heat in his mansion. 

“ All his resplendent abodes glared with unwonted fire. The God with the thousand eyes 
looked down to the earth, and rejoiced to observe the King gradually approaching, by the efficacy 
of austerities and charitable deeds, the enviable condition of a Buddha." 

The next verses from the same are also in the Chabang of 16 words to 


a Verse. 


mv-c nan {| Som-det | [cha*] phomi 

hap nang || the wi 

hhau pai || nai moo-ung—maha Phraam 
Q 

Phra chau || thaau chung rang thaam 

wet thitan || maha Phordaim 








* Cha is hardly pronounced in the recitati 
E2 
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wta Phraam || rdng thiim—ak mais 
waa thaan || chak pen | khans 
khaa thian maak noe thaw divi 

[King Nanixtuom impelled by strong devotion resigns the government of his country to 
Inpaa disguised. 

He then wanders with his Queen into the forests—and here it is that Iona having appeared 
again in likeness of the Brahman desires to return the gold, which gave his Queen ab opportunity 
as appears in a previous quotation, of displaying her devotion to her Lord.] 

“ The King having reached the dominions of the Maia Brahma exclaimed, on secing two of 
its inhabitants—O Hindu. If you wish to purchase slaves take us. The wife of the Hindu 
enquired what price they set upon their persons.” 

The following is a specimen ofa measure generally found in poetry, 
consisting of twenty-eight stanzas or verses of seven lines each—(marked 
28 syllables.) 


1. 2, 
Miia nan || phd bun than Ahing \| a haan 
fing khrak || tha chaun kia lim || khang thaan 
kriue hort || sdhré thaa phra naan || la chai 
thao chieng || waa kdv bat ni || phriik thaa 
pha thdw || plriéh thaa pha aii \| hhad pai 
thacin én-\|-dii Aca cheri pen || kia thai 
yaudd: || foon faa khaa thang |] thaan nail 


‘The King mildly replied to the harsh expressions of the enraged devotee—O Sir, I beseech 
youtobe calm. It is so long since you left the place, that the circumstance escaped my memory: 
But now you may have my services in liew of the debt which I owe to you. 

In this species, the first and the second lines rhyme together—the 
word preceding the pause in the third generally agrees in metre with the 
last word of the second line—the third and fifth and sixth rhyme together 
—as do the fourth and sixth. The verses consist of four words each, and 
here we have the dissyllable endu divided by the cesure. 

Philddp— Elegiac—Plaintive of 28 Syllables. 

Long syllables prevail in this style. The Ist and 2d lines chime—as 

do the 3d and 6th. The last word of the 4th chimes with the 2d of the 5th. 
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In the last stanza an attempt is made to assimilate the sound to the sense, 
thus rin rin—the dropping of tears—and Aling kiu-dk su-ak din—writhing 


and rolling on the ground. 


l. 2. 
Tro: Imab, ... mia nan i] the wi yok hn || um thin 
__w: Amph: nang miicing || riding si mndg saan lj At nang 
Dact: Bace: ... thd-dim thie || sd mat traa = ndim tat || rim rin 
Troch: Iamb:... Ndvg ehép |] oothdn nding chép \| w than 
Pyr: wes peddin rddin || Aid maa idm nan || Aling thang 
Adin nani || ~dinkt ehaa Kling kid-ith \| wti-dh din 
nin k,hrdng || khdng din kin te || mdm tac. 


‘ As the beautiful Princess lay pierced with anguish on the edge of the road, the hearts of the 
spectators were rent by compassion. Now she endeavoured to support her tender frame with her 
hands, while tears, as if apparently to quench the thirst prodoced by pain, dropped fresh from her 
eyes, and now writhing and rolling on the ground, she excited the deepest sympathy of beholders. 

The above is an accouchement, rather a curious subject for poetry, 
but the Siamese have no idea of any description of this nature being inde- 
licate. 

Is a softly flowing strain—adapted to the following measure in the 
Narinthom—([28 syllables. | 

In the following quotation it may be well observed, how the prolon- 
gation of a short vowel at the end of aline supplies the place of a long one. 


l. 2, 
Dact; Spond. ... mid nun®/{) Racha lamb, Anapms: ... So-iin ndng || mahést 
Dact: Iamb, ... chéag nai {| panyaa Dioamb: © s,s hhiap pha the-wi 
Spond: Tamb. ... ri Ad |j mé chai Spond. Spond. ... mi si | s-phd 
Spond: Pyr. ... temg fed || set scp Ge. de, 


Pyr: Amphibr: ... ra dap \j dé-€i wai 





* In this ond several other instances the Siamese overlook the final letter. This onght else 
to have been a Dactyl—aod in such words as ro-ung-moo-ung, the short vowel is passed rapidly 
over and the stress either on the diphthong or final consonant. 





a 





— 
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Dact: Spond. ... Ahaaw chak |) Alaak,hlict 
lamb: Spond. ... nai chive || wé-laa 

‘Bent on devoting his life to religions duties, His Majesty prepared to abdicate his throne. 
Having accomplished this design, he ascended the diamond chariot, graced by the presence of the 
accomplished Queen, resplendent with jewels—and proceedeil to the place where the ceremony was 
to take effect." 

The following is a specimen too of the Ya-ni air, and 1s extracted from 
the dramatic poem of Waraniit and Waranet : 
I. 
Thau mij ban cha trat 
fam rat || sang lé-& | thaw nan 
Sadét (cha) ||. chawh kind | stuwan 
pai yang | rong hé-d | auichae 
2 
mau thin |) héw sang chon 
ha elim chom |) uit rom yaa 
fei cha pai H yang inu-itng fais 
mingman chan || sam raan chai 
4. 
fal aa maa || ming hed 
sang nang || chom pra phrai 
sam radn chai || phi rom yaa 

« Waranet is desirous of making a trip to Tawatingsa, (é¢rayatrimsa) the heaven in which his 
father who isa Thewa, or happy ¢pirit, dwells. 

His Majesty descending from his brilliant Palace, went to the place where the golden Pegasus 
stood, prepared for his flight to the celestial regions. The glorious horse of the sky, betrayed extra- 
yagant marks of joy on perceiving the princely burden he was to bear—and his breast dilated 
with pride and satisfaction, when his Majesty and his beautcous Queen approached.” | 

Nangkri an air, [28 syllables to a verse. | 
The example which follows has been extracted from the Romance called 
Narinihom—and 1s nearly the same measure as several preceding ones: 


san vat || (cha) letn lad 
chauk chon || (la) tha raa 
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tiam md- | ra khan dent 
lien ton || Phiwtsica 
naa chom || phi rom pat 
lok dak || tok nai 
kia khlaut || diat sada 
*“NansistHom and his Queen found during their journey an inviting P/utsdd tree, (fieus 
Indicus or rather pipul,) which had shed heaps of its purple fruit on the ground. The King 
expressed, to his amiable consort, his pleasure at the sight—observing also that he would climb the 
tree and pluck some of the ripest for his beloved.” 
A measure of seven lines to the VYesunta air. 
Of this measure an example may be taken from the Historical 
Romance called Werache-iin. 


1. 
ieit ndn || wd-rd-chee-iin, 


Gat rai I phan rd wan cheet chiot chin 
héa thau || thé wan trai trodn si 


i 


ran réng § khéng ha dang pén with naa : 
ran chtt dée¥ déchaa 
héng chaiyaa || chai nih thing 
3. 
ching Intha | chew ther ram-phing 
mandot phé dai khrai nih thig 
Gad td maa ching hut atsa-chan 
SWARACHE-UN tied ofa long residence in one of the heavenly mansions, was anxious to visit 
the earth. His couch became hot, hard and comfortless—and his heart burned within him, when 
he brought to recollection his family, which wandered about on the earth.” 
Senha. 
In the Ri-ang or Cheritra called Kiiin Chaang and Khia Phén, or 
a history of these two persons, who were courtiers to Puripuan WAsf, a 
King of Siam, about 400 years ago, is described a contest betwixt the two 
former, who should have Nan Wan thaag, a celebrated beauty, to wife. 
After a series of stratagems neither obtained her—as the King foreseeing that 
the ruin of his country would be the consequence of these civil broils, directed 


F 
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the object of their quarrel to be put to death. The father of the unfortu- 
nate girl eventually procures a pardon for her, but arriving too late at the 
place of execution, an opportunity is afforded for the author to expatiate on 
the melancholy result. In one of the first stanzas we find Kéra thi ndn, 


Tamp. Anaperst. 4. a. en os 1 Khun Phén || sen sa thaan 

Troch: Dactyl. 10.0 ss oe of 2 dai fang | ka nd rak 

Amphim: Troch: Troch:... ... 3 nd cha Rhrai || chép phak || tam khwan 

Tro: Tro: Tro: Tro: Tribrach, 4 #6 sd-ngi-iim || ché-tim 06d || chdu thuk dn 

Tro: Pyr: Spond.Anap. ... ... 5 chai rdm || pkdrdnaa mau || nd éndu 

6 sdm pén || lok thaxm || Sékhethdi 
" naa sing stan chai || dééi rdikhd 
§ chai dad || dai || rd-iim rdk ré-im rd 

“ The illustrious Kaéx Pars was overcome with love on hearing these words from the 
mouth of that beauteous one, and delicately encircling her neck with his arm and expressing his 
desire to imprint a kiss on her lips, praised her for her prudence, humility and dignified conduct, 
proofs of her being a daughter of Soxkarial, adding that his affections were stronger since hers 
were not yet engaged to another. 

The Lady is visited by Kuéx Pues, repulses a little unbecoming ardor on his part, and by 
appropriate expostulation. 

Meantime the princess was alarmed by Kuéx Pues attempting to clasp her to his breast. 
“Refrain my Lord, she said, and do not give me room to believe that your generous offer of ransom 
has only been a snare laid for my ruin. Having rescued me from danger, and bound me to you 
in gratitude, would yon tarnish your fame by improper conduct. Do you suppose that I ean 
suffer an insult, or that I can admit of your addresses without the knowledge of my father, who 
impressed on my mind the right line of behaviour towards your sex, and strictly prohibited me 
from following my own inclinations. Cana blessing accompany my union with you, unless it 
shall be with the consent of my parents, They have promised to approve of my choice. Be 
prudent therefore I beseech you.” 
Kiamphak. 


The following passage to which this air is adopted, has been extracted. 
from the Ramakeywm or Raméyana which contains great variety of metre. 
1 Phra st cha phi ang || kri-ang praddp sing prd thdp || déei phon ld phaa nda 
2 plé phra phak || phrdé phd than 
9 chdm fi-ang ka li-ap || nai yanét phldn 
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2. 
1 ching dé || Aén nd-dn ld hdng fj an song ong-kha wilda win 


2 plira phak chau phé-dng chien 
3 chém chéng || cham rat hhai 


3. 
1 mi-on ming || si dant chaw it phi yachesi 
2 md Nii? haat {| d-niit ndi 
$ thi rim thaw || thaw the long rong 
Puri Ram or Rama, is the hero in this piece, as he is in the original 
Hindu romance Thots-akan or Rdvana, tyrant of Ceylon, and a Yak or 
rakhsha carries Ram’s wife off. * One day the king who is inconsolable at 
her loss, descends to the bank of the river to bathe. 

“ When the king had reached the brink of the stream, and had delivered his upper garments 
and ornaments into the hands of his attendants he was about to plunge into the water, when he 
observed a corpse floating down, the shape and features of which exactly resembled those of his 
queen. Lovely were her features even in death, resplendent a3 the moon when she casts her 
radiance from a full orb, 

Distracted at the sight, the King exclaimed, O form of my long cherished, nowlost Srra- 
peVi, what evil destiny has thrown thy remains on the white sand in presence of thy former lord. 

Thus did Beso Yaar by spells deceive the king by assuming the likeness of his queen, and 
check for a time the ardor with which he sought to reseue her from the Yak." 

Hoxtaman or Hanumin endeavours to undeceive the king, sagaci- 
ously observing, that there must be something unnatural in the circum- 
stance, because the tide was then flowing and the body came down against 
the flood. He therefore advises His Majesty to burn the body. The 
experiment is tried, when the Yak or rakisha who had assumed the 
likeness of Srrapevi instantly resumed her own form and vanished, 

On another occasion the King having returned from a battle which 
he had been obliged to fight with his father-in-law Tuiv kroone Puiin, 
is met by a band of the maids of honor or attendants upon his Queen, 
who chant the following strain while preceding him to his palace. 


Rangot—Air. 


Principal, ..+» Osa phra yat || yau wa raat 
Chorus,...ec. mécham wa-ra-ndt || sanchaa 
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Principal, »... yi lang khaatang {| t-s0-hics 
Chorus,...... tung ba-ang baa thaa {| nt phon nak 
Principal, .... Kiro-an Mkram phram Kin || t@ chon Ui née 
Chorus,......  Sén thuk Kha stn the wt i phi-ang ok hak 
Principal,.... AAit wa sang phra-ong \| (hha) songlak 
Chorus,...... joni ma yak || sdatea than 

* Welcome back O mighty king with victory crowned, uneeasingly with us, your devoted 
slaves, has your anxious Queen lamented your absence. 

Tears quenched the thirst which a thousand apprehensions for your safety excited in our 
agitated frames, while dread that you might have fallen into the snares of the Yan, chased away 
repose, and rent our bosoms.” 

Plap. 
This is an air appropriated to much the same sort of metre as the 
preceding quotation, the couplets are sung twice. 
= Chet. 
Under this title are stanzas of various length and measure. 
In UW'nnariit are comprised in this style stanzas containing from two 
to eighteen verses. The verses are generally distiches, and lines run alter- 
nately nearly thus 749 or 8, 74-7, 6+7, 114-7, or 8+7. 


Ex:e. 1 én ong kha long ni-a | patcha than an kha chan do-ti kin || buphaa 
® rin row saw wu rot || eukhon thi maa aig Ida | plra hd haan 
3 Keo khu ktap cham | saraphin cha rung do-ti chott kiin {| heemwaan 
The King having retired to the Queen's apartment. 
Their Majesties reclined their heads on pillows, while the delicious perfume of roses, and 
of every variety of exquisitely scented flowers refreshed the senses. 
The fragrant nosegays peeping out from amidst the decorations displayed the Ago (choleas 
flower produced on a tree.) 
The king desiring repose, the succeeding couplets are sung to the air 
called Phré thang. | 
“ The soft voices of the band were in unison with the melody of the music—and it seemed af 
“if heavenly harmony was produced by mortals. 
4 Sweet was the melody—soft and just the measure—and tremulously responsive were the 
“ voices to the music's notes." 
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Phat Chad. 
Laudatory.—The singers proceed : 
Like dindems of inestimable value—are your noble persons. The pinnacles of the State— 
the rulers of men, props of the Empire—and the massive towering pillars amongst Princes. 


Long Song. 
‘“‘ Descending to the Bath.” 
The Stanza from which we are now to quote consists of 16 verses 
in couplets, in all 118 syllables. The order of the last is varied, being 
alternately 9+-7 or 9+-8, or 8+6, or 7+-7,7+8, 947, 7+9, 8+8, 849. 


Pra thum thang || proi ia-ang || waa ri rin 
Lép lai mon thin || khat 4 
siid mang phang sin |] thangin i 
si khdn thian maafi || tra ldpong (Khe) 
« The pure water fell in gentle showers from the golden lotus bath—respecting his majesty— 
rich perfumes were then sprinkled over him—and he came forth beaming like the sun.” 


Sala biirong. 

This air is coupled with the following verse descriptive of the ceremo- 
ny of consulting a soothsayer previous to THoTSAMOK receiving the crown 
which his father wore. 

[dai Ge] dai rik hénthau hai bak |) bat st khwan 
Parohitia Ka chut thi-an |] sd-0an (na) 

ttet wen héo || an-d-laa 

yok khan kham rop | chop an 

song wé-an té sai pat khwaa 

“The Parohita soon appears; and now, he exclaims, is the time propitious—haste to bring 
forth the offerings,* and let us light the oblationary candles and diamond tapers.t These were 
speedily brought and carried in procession around the King.” 


® Fruits and other eatables. 
+ These tapers are stuck around the edge of a large glass or gold plate. 
G2 


OE = 
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Rai—Tanau. 
“The Tennasserim Air’—adapted to verses thus reckoned 8 +8 sylla- 
bles 7+8, 8+9, 7+10, 8+9, 8-+L9. 
Scanned—1 Tam—Anaprst—Anapest. 

2 Spond—Anap—Tribrach. 

$ Iamb—Iamb—Dactyl. 

4 Iamb— Amphibr.—Bacchic. 
In the same opera Unwantit, the king, thus addresses his consort— 

To you I have ever been, and shewn myself to be, ardently attached. Did I mot for your 
sake leave my family and country behind? Time has glided delightfully and unperceived away 
in your society, while an anxious and aged parent has been long lamenting in vain the absence 
of her son ; even now she is overwhelmed with a thousand eruel doubts and apprehensions on my 
account ; in the excess of her grief she beats her breast and, if not speedily relicved by my presence, 
will die of despair and leave me to fruitless remorse. 

The queen makes a dutiful reply to this speech when again— 

The divine and majestic Usxantt, ravished with the delicate and affectionate sentiments ex- 
pressed by the Queen, embraced her and said—* You are the jewel on which my affections rest, 
“ the sanctuary of my love, the diamond pupil of my eye. Heaven is witness to the truth of what 
“ | have declared.” 

The Queen's heart felt at this speech, as if it had been plunged into the water of life ; a deli- 
cious coolness succeeded—accompanied by a multitude of blissful thoughts. With uplifted hands 
she hesought his Majesty to allow her in the meantime to return to her mother’s house, 

O! rai, 


no-an naang wei || mai rose 
hénong som-det (cha) || phra chon (Ad) nit 
shi hhro-an hhrdn || rdm phdn 
Adi song sittin #dl6t || rdt (thot) chit (tri) 
Khit yin mi yok | lee 20k sein 
When the graceful Usa beheld her mother (by adoption,) she gave a loose to her ardent affec- 
tion in words accompanied by tears—lamenting in terms of bitter grief the approaching separation. 
Of Lati—ZLaos Air. 


chom nang woaniyit-hel marai 





ae 
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théwi kha? RAG sok 

ching mi wi chd iin mun than 
dé-iing saman mé yu sandhaa 

tod chau cha chidh manda 

pai pén bari-chd Phrasong rit-(tha) 

Warvaka felt somewhat consoled by the affectionate expressions of her (adopted) daughter— 
and in return gave her some good advice for her future conduct in the married state. She then 
deplored the unavoidable separation she must sustain from her beloved child—who was going to 
become the wife of Puna Uxanér, (Pana Soncrtt.) 

Yani manora 
isa different strain from the yani nangsi so-at before noticed. It occurs 
in UnxarttT,— 


hén phon chaturong || kia ong aat 
pen kang phayu-ha baat || (ther) hrd bé-an yai, de. Se. 
The General issued instructions for the organising and assembling of the Army, its materiel 


snd followera—also the elephants—with gold embroidered housings, and the horse under their 


respective commanders, bold and swift as lions. 
O! mi. 

This air is played on a sort of clarionet—and is adapted to a stanza in 
which the Princess Usa is seated on a diamond throne, beside her lord 
and king—she addresses him in poetry, praising him, and expressing her 
readiness to accompany him to the diamond country of Loagka (Lanca or 
Ceylon)—pai sathddn krung kéo né: Longka. 

Mon Plén—The Peguan Air.—Long song—The Bathing. 
occurs in the same Drama adapted toa wak or stanza of eleven couplets, 
descriptive of their Majesties’ enjoyment of the cold bath. 
Rang thon 
is another applied toa stanza of twelve couplets describing the royal 
carriage with its curving poles (inwards and high above the heads of the 
horses) surmounted with fags.” 
* A Translation has been given in my Siamese Grammar. 





OE 
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La Phamd.—The Burman Airlr. 


dim than pai wang si kha rét 

sam rain run chan chém phirom yaa 
They were carried nlong the narrow pass—and over the various impediments. The august 
pair were delighted with their excursion in the chariot. 
Chom Dong. 


I select the following passage adapted to this air, because it shews 
that the Siamese have some feeling of what constitutes beauty in 





landscape. 
_ khan kha lam nai || phana wet 

that phra nét chom chan |\ sing khan 

laai yat sung yi-tim || am phan 

mi cha ngan nate pha | si da i 

bing pen hidi hé-d || plé-6 plan 

chang chang lot ian || chan chai 

dre. des 
“Unssanér pursued his journey though valleys and magnificent forests, and over hills. 
At every stage of his progress nataral beauties rivetted his attention and were sources of delight 
Here mighty peaks towering to the sky seemed as if just about to crash by their fall the kingly 
cavalcade. There precipices disclosed their naked sides variegated by beantiful strata. Heres 
horrid chasm yawned—there a narrow dell invited to repose—and now the ranges of mountains 
receding behind each other displayed a fascinating diversity of light and shade.” 
The following verse is accompanied by the air termed 
Chin kep déh mai—* The Chinese pulling a flower.” 


nang wad ydlica wat || song saan 

cd a7 us ,~ = a! a : ar 
dai fang met the rot || phot chamaan 
nang khrasan that | thatsa naa pai 
hen ton ni Khrot |) sai thang 

chan chang mon thou || kuwdng yar 





7 
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Usa heard the tender speech of her Lord—fraught with love—and sensibility—she turned 
ber hend, and he held the golden krot tree,* with its numerous detached stems, and wide spreading 
branches. 

O ! pha—“ The passionate Air.” 
kop mia sta hloi 
chew i rong fen rao 
pen tham chow léo kéo mea dd 
that chie ai malie hii kili 
thie treng na hea not not 
The King drove out his chief wife from his kingdom ; 
His other wives asked the cause of his grief, 
And why he regretted losing one who had offended, 
Asking if he was not ashamed to regret of what he had done. 
They then danced before him and used mocking gestures. 
Rong malin. 
From the Sawannahong. 
chom parafong plaa nai wari 
ni mi Aho hie-ung thi nam foi 
hra he thang lang fi-au thi-un kin klai 
kraho yaoi pld naakhon 

The sportive fishes in the limpid stream glided in pairs near the banks, while shoals of fry 
sought food in the shallows. The huge Arado pursued the man-featured fish. 

From the Romance of Sawannahong or THE GoLpEN Goose. 
Air Chit chat. 

Cuao cHvt cHar sauntered towards a Monastery—while his hands 
moved about as if he were dancing, his garments hung negligently on his 
body, trailing onthe ground. He then entered the monastery, he had stolen 
a precious stone. He asked permission to eat along with the Priests. 
The Lo-ang or Priests were then at dinner—and, being so unreasonably 
intruded on, beat off the affected youth with their fans. 

H 2 
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Air Tukle lakhding—* The Alligator drags his tail.” 
used in Rang lakhdn. Yt is a favorite nursery air in the palace. 
nan pai chit me chd klong 

nan la mom me cha Awa, he. 

Sleep softly my child—in your pendent cradle. Do not ery, my Prince, you will be placed at 
your mother's breast soon—you have both endured much in leaving your country.—( From Nanix- 
THOM.) | : 

Chit ching. 

From the Sawannahong. 
Adraan maa thing theo neo wari 
pra phomi pri prem pen nud ndd 
pli-ung krit-wig samrap kra sattra 
long song Ahonghha than dai 

His Majesty was overcome with joy when he reached the bank of the Ganges—and quickly 
disencumbering himself of his regalia be bathed in its stream. 

Peasants Song.—Air Lomphat chai kha. — 
din phd dan-chaw nok Khan hin 
din pai Khang nai ta 

Q. O Father, [ironically] why walk at such a rate with your head erect like a speckled dove 
—where are you going. 

A. Whose voice isthat I hear, like that of my Jelored wife. 

Indo-Chinese poets, like those to be found in most partially civilized 
countries, are fond of extempore contests in verse. The Siamese poetic 
champions do not wholly rely on their own powers, but invoke, after the 
manner of both ancient and modern western poets, some guardian deity or 
muse to inspire them with heavenly fire. These champions are attended 
by a chorus, consisting of persons of both sexes. 

The following is one of the invocations : 

Bright deities ! glorious spirits ! Here I invoke your aid with hands uplifted to my head— 
Exalted beings !—more durable than the lofty mountain, the axis of the world—high throned in the 
sky, you behold with contempt all that isin the world or around it—and thou, O! Pard Sone (a 
Holy Priest of old,) surpassing mortals in energy and knowledge, come all and inspire our feeble 
minds with poetic vigor. 
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Phleng—The Herdsman’s Song.—Air Phat khwat. 

hep dik maroe dik te 
ma rie te dik phat pheo 
ri¢ feo ma Ade wai dang wat 
nom chan npdn seurin ning kién dat 

She gathers flowers for a garland, 

She strings red and white, 

Then hangs them up behind the monastery, 

Her breasts have not the roundness of youth— 

She is the companion of my wife. 

The Courtier’s Song.—Air Sakkrawdd." 


Love Song.—Air Dak Sai. 


dak sai chaw ti-e bin phi na-e fed 
mi dairo-iim riyang hég = chau addut 30 
dak ti-e—dak rak! ! hin phina-e lé 
chau mai thak led hd ldo pdi 


© fragment flower of my heart's delight. 
Unfortunate that I am—deprived of thy presence— 
Severed from the jewel—the lovely virgin— 
Lovely flower |—beautiful laurel— 
My evil destiny prevents my approaching you. 
Alas! will you not summon me to your presence—how desperate is my case. 
Boat Song.—Air PAleng rid. 
rdi tie ! rai chang 
cha rdp hin tdi sid 126 doei rdi rind te, Se, Se. 
yo tha phi-doei yo tha pi-loei 
O beloved ! a hundred catties of gold would not weigh against you. T use all my efforts and 
heat my bontmen to reach you—but still you fly my presence. 
The King’s Bargemen’s Song.—Air He rii-d. 


hém ti-@ hang Adn dim héo hd hée 





* The specimen of this song is wanting in the manuscript. Sre. 
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aie 
J The mighty bird Gerwdd—fed to Limphaiee—with the Princess Kaxf, supporting her all 
if unwilling close to his heart, under his umbrageous wings. 
Phileng chacha hong.—A song or lyrical piece in the form of question 
and reply. | 
t ard chaa hang we ao than ran ling we 
Khe dong lcm tint so than ran long w-é 
khaw domg lam lit chau phat phéng ting ong @-€ 
Khaw nai dong fek chau no-tin ld ang thang dng &-2 
haw nai dong fek mid chine dai phod kheh 
| ice maplék |j ghoud Thai G2! Ku! maa ndng Bt 
The heavenly bird descended in the forest (of Himdla) and wandered about. 
The Princess was dressed out in elegant attire and painted with the fragrant paste. She went 
out into the wood—graceful in figure and action. 
O my beloved, when you met with the Malay you quickly forgot that I existed. 
Harvest Song, sung whilst reaping the rice.—Air, Phlen ki-au hau. 
wan ni raw wo cha fen 
rau cho-in kun ihomen siwa cha len phileng -e 


cha dau Aha-not me a 
cha au khou na nai low 
cha wang ham Ahau Aiding chauna a-« 


yong fe chow dak prd cha 
To-day let us be merry and rejoice like happy reapers. Let us bind the shcaves—and place 
them on the banks, on the ridges leading through the corn and inclosing the fields—that we may 
deposit the corn in the granary of the master. Where are the happy reapers, and she who is the 
fragrant Puna Cu6 flower of my soul, whereis she! And Pécué Sat (another woman's name,) 
come along quickly—are you here ? how is it you answer not, 
Thé yae.—An air in Mahori—in the Manora Entertainment. 


Peasant’s Song.— Thep pha thang. 


win &é wan ni pén wan ning saan Adm si 
nia bdt si chai ue ning squin mi st 
thé phd thang nang dt ré pén cha nai ied 


théppha thang khang nang wi mai sédi = chdp Add long tha lai hig 
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hai dp-pri chai ti-2 nang cha chap-au hoa phi 
chan chap hen di haa mai cha Rha hi tdi @-8 


Tae Man.—This is the day—the very day—on which fine woollens ought to be worn—I am 
abashed and ashamed in your presence at being ill-dreased in coloured clothes. 
Tae Womas.—My Brother? You are kind—are you delighted with your woollen clothes? 
I do not think they become you—let me make use of your head as a mop to sweep away the 
fowls’ dung—that you may never exult again but fall into evil. 
THe Max.—My beloved, your threats if put in practice may produce mischief to your virgin 
state—{ There is a double entendre here not to be explained in this place.) 
chaang si fin yang ro phiddt 
nuk prddt yang ro phldng 
If the mighty Elephant King of four-footed animals is liable to stumble and fall, in like 
manner the wisest man is apt to slide into error. 


List of the Piphat Khongwang 
or 
Musica Instruments. 


A full Band consists of 


]. Pee—Clarionet. $3. Aramana—Flat Drum or Tamborine. 
2. Kiting toa pho toa mea—Small and 4. Thap Thap—Drums. 
large Drums. 5. Ching. 
3. Taphon—Kettle Drums. 6. Kifovee—Flutes. 
4. Pmig mang—Small ditto. 7. rap Phoing—Short Castanets, 
5. dtanddt—Sticcado. 1. Vré—Trompet. 
6. KAdéngwang—Musical metal Bowls. 2. Sung—Small ditto. 
Cheeng—Metal Cymbals. 5. Khling Kidh—Tii pho ti mea—used 
Chang—Large ditto. by the King—Drums, Javanese. 
Gong or Kidng—Gong. 4. Pee Chawa—Sort of Clarionet. 
Ardp—0 pairs of bamboo Castanets Khldng phé tai—Funereal Drum, 
12 foot long. Ching Katé—A small Gong. 
Mahori. Pee hi. 
2% Kachappi—Harp. Penang, 1929.—Revised 1536. 
12 
; 
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PART SECOND. 
Entertainments, Games and Amusements. 

There is nothing which at first sight would appear more strongly 
demonstrative of the intercourse which at remote wras may have existed 
betwixt the various people of the earth—or of their physical vigor, and 
mental energies and sentiments, than a description of their national games 
and amusements. | Here the character is boldly drawn forth and stands 
in view divested of the shackles of time, or the marks of passing fashion 
and caprice. Mankind, however, being the child of circumstances, and 
being moulded into many varieties by the moral and physical agencies 
which surround him, it may thence be inferred that even the games which 
with slight modifications pervade nations, widely severed from each other, 
and dissimilar in habits, are in many, perhaps most, cases the result of some 
impelling principle common to man in every situation, 

The Siamese from being of a lively temperament, and of strong but 
versatile passions, like other semi-barbarous tribes, are much addicted to 
gaming, and also to many other less pernicious amusements. The Govern- 
ment checks the unbounded licentiousness to which gaming would lead by 
licensing gaming houses, where only games of chance may be played. At 
the great festival called Wentroot or Songkhraan, ( Sankrénti of Hindoos,) 
a general licence is sometimes given to the people to gamble free of duty. 
The women are said to indulge in the pernicious delusion with equal eager- 
ness as the men. The same passion for playing is found amongst the Bur- 
mese. 

The universality of the game of Chess need not here be insisted on. 
The Siamese are alike remarkable with other Asiatics for their clear-headed- 
ness at this game ; and, were all other proofs of their possessing a consider- 
able share of mental perspicacity removed, this one would redeem them 
from the charge of being deticient in it. 

Mak rook or Chess—The Khoon or king has with the other pieces, 
(with exception of the pawns,) the same relative positions as in the English 
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game. He goes one square in any direction, and takes in any direction, 
He cannot castle. He is check-mated much in the same manner as in the 
British game, but a stale-mate makes a drawn game. 

The Met or minister [the queen with us] stands on the right hand of 
the King, can move two squares straight-forward at the outset—bnt after the 
first move he can only go one square at a time, and that diagonally either 
for advance or retreat. 

The KAdn, ‘* post or supporter,” is the bishop. His first move is etther 
one square forward or diagonally, but at any period of the game he may 
take the adversary’s piece on the square before him, but not that one which 
may stand in his rear. 

Maa or the horse, is the knight and moves in the same way as the 
English one. 

The Rooa or ship is the Castle and moves in the same way as the latter. 

Bea or “ cowries” (shells) are the pawns. They are ranged on the 
third square and move one square at a time, and only one at the outset, and 
take diagonally. When they reach the adversary’s line of pawns they 
become Jet or ministers and move accordingly. 

The following game was played in my presence by two Siamese : 

1. The white Queen's pawn leads off by mov- 13. Right hand knight to his second square. 
ing one square to the front. I+. Queen to her second square. 
The black ditto ditto’s pawn ditto ditto, 15. Right hand bishop to his first square. 


2 
& Queen to right band bishop's first square. 16. Queen to her second square. 
4 The adversary does the same. 17. Right hand knight's pawn one square. 
§. Queen to her second square. 18. Right hand castle to queen's square. 
6. Right hand bishop's pawn one square. 19. Left hand knight to king's second square. 
7. Ditto ditto knight to queen's first square. 0. Left hand castle one square to front. 
8 The adversary docs the same. 21. Ditto ditto Bishop takes adversary’s 
9. Right hand knight to right hand bishop's queen's pawn. 

third square. 27, Left hand castle to queen's second square, 
10, Left hand bishop one square forward. 3, Ditto ditto knight retreats to king's second 
11. Queen's pawn takes adversary's pawn. square. 


12. King’s pawn one square. 24. Left hand knight to king's firet square. 








o7G 
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31. 


bs 
33. 


35. 


ST. 


39. 


41. 
42. 
45. 
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Left hand bishop to king's second square. 

Right ditto ditto pawn to his fourth square. 

Left ditto knight to right hand bishop's 
third square. 

King’s pawn one square. 

Left hand bishop one square. 

Hight ditto ditto pawn takes adversary's 
pawn. 

Left band bishop's pawn takes the adver- 
sary 5 Pawn. 

King’s pawn takes it in turn. 

Queen takes the pawn. 

Queen to bishop's fourth square. 

Right hand ditto to queen's second square. 

Left ditto knight to right hand bishop's 

Left hand castle moves up close to the 
King. 

Right hand knight to right hand castle's 
fourth square. 

Left hand knight's pawn one square. 


Queen takes queen. 

Bishop takes queen. 

Right hand knight to adversary’s knight's 
third square. 

Left hand castle to left hand bishop's 
fourth square. 

Right hand knight's pawn one square. 


. Right hand knight takes adversary’s 


bishop. 
Knight takes knight. 
Ditto ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto ditto. 
Right hand bishop to queen's third square. 


52. 


53. 


5h. 


White king is checked by right hand 
castle. 

King moves to left hand bishop's second 
square. 

Left hand knight to left hand bishop's third 
aqjuare. 

Left hand knight's pawn one square. 

Pawn takes pawn. 


7. Ditto ditto ditto. 


Castle moves one square to its right. 

King moves one square to bis left. 

Left hand castle's pawn one square. 

Right hand bishop to his king's fourth 
square. 

King moves to his bishop's second square. 

Right hand bishop to adversary’s bishops 
fourth square, 

Knight retreats to king's second square, 

Bishop moves to black queen's third square. 

Knight returns to bishop's third square. 

King advances one square. 

Castles pawn takes pawn. 

Pawn takes pawn. . 

Knight to queen's fifth square, giving check 
to adversary’s king. 

King retreats to knight's second square. 

Knight takes castle, 

Castle takes knight. 

Bishop to his queen's fourth square. 

Bishop to his second square, (this was in- 
advertently done, but the player would 
not accept of the piece back.) 

Castle takes bishop. 

Bishop to king's third square. 

Left hand castle to right hand bishop's 
third square. 
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Castle to adversary’s king's fourth square. 

Bishop to his fifth square. 

Bishop to his queen's fourth square. 

Ditto to white bishop's third square. 

Ring to his left hand knight's third square. 

Bishop to white king's fourth square, 

Castle to ditto ditto fifth ditto, 

Left hand castle to white left hand bishops 
third square. 


FR FE BSS Ss 


King retires one square. 

Left hand castle (checks king) to his 
bishop's second square. 

King retreats to his knight's square. 

Same castle to white left hand bishop's 


square. 


e 3 


2 = 


OL. King moves one square forward. 

02. Left hand castle to white bishops second 
square on left hand and gives check, 

King advances one square, 

Bishop closes to white king. 

White castle takes white left hand knight's 
pawn. 

$6, Castle to white knight's square, and checks 

the king. 

97. King to his left bishop's fourth square. 

98. Bishop takes white knight's pawn. 

$9. King to his fifth square. 

100. Left hand castle to white king's square. 

101. King to his queen's fifth square. 

102. Bishop to his fourth square. 

103. Castle checks king. 

104. King goes to his own square. 

105. Bishopto adversary's queen's fourth square. 

106. Lefthand castle to white queen's second 

107. Bishop goes behind his king to queen's 

fourth square. 


RE 8 








108. Bishop to black queen's third squareand 
gives check. 

109. King to black bishop's fourth square. 

110, Castle to white right hand bishop's square 
and gives check. 

111. King to black king's third square. 

112. Castle takes bishop and checks. 

113. King takes bishop. 


114. Castle from white bishop's square to black 
left hand bishop's third square and checks. 


115. King to black queen's fourth square. 

116. Castle retreats to his king's seoond square. 

117. Ditto to white left hand knight's thirdsquare. 

118, King to his left hand bishops second 
a uare. 

119. Right hand castle's pawn one square. 

120. Castle from king's second square to queen's 
second square and checks. 

121. King to his queen's fourth square. 

122. Castle from left hand black bishop's third 
square to his fifth square and checks. 

123. King advances one square. 

124. Castle to king’s second square and checks. 

125. King moves one square to his left. 

126. Pawn takes pawn. 

127. Castle to right hand castle's second square. 

129. Ditto to right hand bishop's third square 
and gives check. 

150. King to his own square. 

19]. Castle to black left hand bishop's third 

132. Ditto to black left ditto knight's fourth 
square and gives check, | 

133, King forward one square. 

134. Castle to his queen's second square and 
cheeks. 


kK 2 
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135. King one square to his left. 

196. Castle's pawn one square. 

137. Ditto to white right hand bishop's fourth 
square. 

138 Ditto to left hand knight's third square 
and checks. 

139. King retreats one square. 

140. Left hand knight's pawn one square and 
becomes a met. 

Lél. Castle to black bishop's fourth square. 

142. Pawn one square forward. 

143. Castle to black left hand castle's fourth 
square. 

14+ Ditto to white knight's fourth square. 

145. Ditto takes pawn. 

146. Ditto to queen's fourth square. 

147. King takes castle. 

145. Castle takes castle. 

149, King to black queen's fourth square. 

150. Ditto to queen's second square. 

151. Ditto back to black king's fourth square. 
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15%. Castle to left hand castle's fourth square and 
checks. 

155. King to his own fourth square. 

154. Ditto one square forward. 

155. Ditto to his queen's third square. 

156. Ditto to his ditto fourth ditto, 

157. Ditto to his own third ditto. 

158. Castle to his knight's fourth equare. 

159. King to his left bishop's third square. 

160. Ditto moves one square to his left. 

161. Ditto to his third square. 

162. Castle to his king's third square. 

163. King to his left bishop's third square. 

164, Castle to white queen third square and 
checks. 

165. King to his own second square. 

166. Ditto to white king's fourth square. 

167. Ditto to his left bishop's second square. 

168. Ditto one square to his right. 

169. Ditto to his own second square. 


170, Castle to white queen's fourth square. 


Here the game ends, being a drawn one. The reason is that the king 


has got back to his country, as the Siamese express tt, within the permitted 
number of moves, viz. 16. The new made mét or minister is not of a high 
rank enough to attack a king. The castle or ship is supposed to contain 
all the belligerents. Had two castles been opposed to the king he would 
have been check mated in eight moves. 

The following are established rules. If a king is left alone to contend, 
his aim is to get so placed as to prevent being check mated within a certain 
number of moves. In the first place, however, the number of pieces actually 
on the board is deducted from the prescribed number of moves in each 
case. Thus, if the king has opposed to him a king and two castles—the 
number of pieces on the board four—is deducted from the prescribed num- 
ber eight. If the adversary has only a castle, the prescribed number is 
sixteen. If he has two bishops—it is twenty-two. Lf with one forty-four. 
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If with three knights thirty-three.* Ifwith one knight sixty-six. If with 
a méf, it isa drawn game. If with a queen or mé¢ and two pawns eighty- 
eight moves ; with a queen, bishop, knight and castle, sixteen moves are 
prescribed. 

Lén Doat resembles the Indian game of puchees. It is played with 
cowrie shells on a lacquered board thus. Two persons take each a side of 
the board. There are five cowrie shells fora dice, each of the players 
has three pieces—each throws in turn, and if No. 1 or No. 5, casts up, 
the thrower continues to throw and to play until another number turns 
up- The chief object is to pass through all one’s own squares and those of 
the opposite party without interruption—taking his men if they can be 
overtaken by throwing up a corresponding number, and leaping over them 
if the number cast up exceeds. He whose pieces are thus first returned 
to the place whence they set out, wins the game. Nos. 6, 16, 17 and 26 
in each side are castles, and the piece holding one of these cannot be 
taken. The pieces which have been taken are entered again by casting 
the dice—No. 1 enters one—No. 5 the whole which are out, but the inter- 
mediate numbers do not enler any. 


}|} 15 | m4] 49) 12) 11 
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The Len cta kin ngoa.—The game of “ the tigers eating cattle.” Inthis 
game there are four tigers and twelve oxen. The board has sixteen squares. 





* The pawns on reaching an adversary's line become pieces of higher value without reference 
to the number of these which may have been taken from their side. 


ey 
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The tigers are placed at the four corners—an ox is placed on one 
square, and the nearest tiger moves first. The tigers take by leaping over 
the heads of the oxen to the open square behind them and not diagonally. 

The tigers are taken and put off the board when hemmed in so that 
they cannot move, or they are taken then by the oxen moving (only then) 
diagonally. If only two tigers are left on the board the oxen are victors. 
There is another game called the sleeping tigers and ten oxen—played on 
a fifteen checqued board. The tigers wait until they can take by leaping 
over the heads of the oxen one at a time toa blank square—or by getting 
betwixt three or two, which they take. 

Len choa is a game played with six counters placed within and on the 
lines of a triangle, or as may be agreed on the point, consists in hemming 
in the adversary’s pieces so that he cannot move. 

Mak yép is a game played with fourteen counters on sixteen squares— 
one of the players must take off five counters, so that he shall not leave one 
on the board ina situation to be taken—for if one is so situated that it can 
go over the head of another to an empty square the first player loses. 

Mak khom is a trough with seven cups on each side. The players 
have each forty-nine counters distributed equally im the cups, 1. e. seven 
each. Each takes out the contents of his first cup, and counts them out 
to the right hand to the last number,—setting aside the counter which 
remains. They then begin with the second number, and, when its contents 
have been told out, they respectively take out of the cups (amongst which 
the last told out counter falls) ¢Aeir contents, and proceed to count as before. 
They may take the whole of the number in any cup, or only part of it. 
The parties agree that after a certain number has been won by one of them 
the game shall cease—as it may be immoderately lengthened out. 

Len Saké is played with counters like Backgammon—the moves being 
regulated by dice. The box has the same number of marks as the Euro- 
pean one, and indeed the game bears such a close resemblance to our 
Backgammon, that it may be perhaps supposed to have been taught to 
them by European traders. 
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The men are not placed in the box at the outset, but are kept in a heap 
in the cheequers of the players, which first are to the left hand of each. 
The pieces are filled into the respective checquers according to the casts of 
the dice—and they range to the right when the whole numbers have been 
filled in. After this they may take up any uncovered counter of the ad- 
yersary which generally terminates the game. Thechief aim is to prevent 
a piece being uncovered. 

Len sia kam hoa isa game where a number of people sit on the 
ground with their legs stretched out—and each having one of his feet 
placed above the other, the hands being also placed above the feet. The 
opposite party of players have to pass over the limbs of the sitters without 
discomposing them. 

“ [ide and seek” is as much a nursery game in Siam as in Europe. 

Len Saba is a favorite game—where a piece of wood or ball is impelled 
to acertain mark by one foot of the player, who must keep on the other or 
loose the game. It is played six days in the year at the Wantroot and 
Songkiraan festivals. 

Marbles (or small balls of horn) are played also. 

Lén Katré is the wicker foot ball, which is kept up by a number of 
persons who stand ina circle. Itisa characteristic Chinese and Indo- 
chinese, and also a Malayan game, 

Len hiing is thus played : 

Two parties are formed. 

A stone is set up—near which one of the players of one party is sta- 
tioned. The other party is in advance at a convenient distance. The 
person at the stone takes a hard /ime, and throwing it into the air, strikes 
it with the palm of his hand in thedirection of the opposite party. If none 
of them catch it one of them must go tothe place where it lies, and thence 
throw it at the stone—if he hits it his party gets in, if mot the game goes 
on as before. Ifthe ball is caught the party in goes out. 

Or, instead of the stone a hole is dug—and a bit of wood, a few inches 
in length, is struck of by a stick after having been cast up inthe air. If 
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any one of the opposite party catehes the bit of wood, his party wins, but 
‘fnot then one of that party casts it towards the pit—the person stationed 
there endeavours to stop it, or strike it off. If he does not succeed his 
party goes out. If he stops seven times, or the opposite party is kept out 
seven rounds, then the person at the hole strikes off the stick again, and if 
one of the opposite party catches it, he follows up and strikes it again and 
again until itis caught—the losing party are then forced to run to the hole 
and are obliged, according to the rules of the game, to make a nasal noise 
called Ad, as a signal of their being losers. The approximation of this 
game to that of cricket may seem curious to the antiquary. 

Len thip ching cha isa swing suspended betwixt two trees—and is a 
common amusement amongst children and even grown up persons. 

Women play at several of the games described—particularly at hide 
and seek—in company with the other sex. The fine still moonlight 
evenings are preferred for this amusement, which is no doubt productive of 
matches betwixt the young men and girls. 

The girls have likewise some simple games of their own—such as 
throwing up pebbles and catching them before they fall, having first 
taken up a certain number in the interval—Kephang longlim, where a 
number of pebbles are thrown by one party to a hole and stopped by the 
other from going into it. They are afterwards to be separately cast into it 
by the exertion of one finger—the first party losing those not put in. 

Len Ria mai lé ri din—are two games played by rolling, in the first 
instance, balls of clay down an inclined plane, and in the second by letting 
a bamboo model of a boatslidedownit. He whose ball or boat goes furthest 
of course wins. 

Maak yék isa game somewhat resembling drafts. It is played with 
thirty-two men—sixteen of a side—and arranged respectively on their jirst 
and third lines. The pieces move in squares in all directions, the number 
not being limited. The abject is to get one or more of the adversaries’ 
pieces betwixt two of the players’ ones, which, if there be no intervals be- 
tween any of the confined and confining pieces, are taken—or if the draft 
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piece stands with one of the adversaries’ on each side of him, or with these 
and others in his rear, he takesthe whole. Or the game may be varied 
according to agreement, or one piece may oppose sixteen. J¢ can be moved 
in any direction not diagonally, and takes by leaping over one piece ata 
time if there is a blank square behind. 

Len Thoa is a game of chance. 


A cross is made with chalk on the floor and numbered at the inner 
angles 1,2,3,4. There is no restriction to the number of players. The 
holder of the bank sits opposite No. 4. He has several hundred cowries 
which represent pieces of money—these he conceals under a cover so that 
tlie players may not be able to guess the number. 

The latter now stake what sums they please opposite any of the 
angles—and they may join their chances by depositing one counter each 
on one of the four lines. The banker being satisfied with the stakes, no 
more can be deposited. He then counts out by fours the counters in his 
bank—and whatever odd number remains after this operation indicates the 
corresponding one in the cross—by which he wins all the stakes deposited 
in the opposite one. Thus if the odd number, or that which should remain 
(after telling out) less than four, be two, the. holder pays all the stakes 
corresponding with that number, and takes all deposited at No. 4. If the 
remaning number be three, he pays for its stakes, and wins all in angle 
No. 1. 

The players sit in a circle at a distance from the places where the 
stakes are deposited—and they push on their stakes with sticks having 
hoops at their ends—to prevent unfair play. 
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The gaming farm renter, Nai Bawn Hoa bea, and his head people, 
distribute the winnings to the parties to prevent fraud. 

Thamtat isa game played by any number of persons—but seldom 
exceeding ten. There 1s always a holder of the box ora banker. The 
other players are numbered from one upwards. 

They deposit what stakes they please and the banker chuses to 
_ admit. He then takes out an indefinite quantity of cowrie shells, and 
counts them out by the number corresponding to that of the players (with 
exception of himself). When they have been told out, so that either éhat 
number only, or an odd number remains, he loses or wins according to the 
following rules: The holder of the bank, if his remaining number corres- 
ponds to that which marks his own position, wins all the other stakes, 
But he pays, should the number be that of any one of the other players. 
The winner gives the box. 

Len po is the Chinese game of dice, which has been naturalized in 
Siam. The dice are generally one or two cubes—and each face is divided 
into two compartments, the one black or red, the other white. They are 
of ivory. They rest in a chamber in a brass box and another is fitted so as 


to slide down over it, 


cho-an 2} @ The shaker of the box. 
tai-beng 1 
terniay Po 
 —— 8 
chad | da 
tai-leng 2 


chown IL. 
fi-am 


da hak 


The box having been placed in the centre of the cross aa all the 
stakes deposited—the cover is taken off. If the red half of the uppermost 
face of the dice points to tai beng first, the banker pays that stake—and 
wins @@ and ké@k and li-am and cho-dn and tang, cho-an second and ta 
beng second. If opposite to a@ he takes all the stakes but dang. If 
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opposite tai beng second and cho-an he pays for them and gets all the 
rest—and so on. 

Eepé, is a game played nearly in the same manner as Thoa. 

Eepong, is a game played with a six sided teetotum—marked 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

The stakes are deposited in the allotted compartments. 

If the number turned up be 1, the player pays thrice the number 
of the stakes deposited there, and takes all the rest. If 2, he pays thrice 
the stakes there and takes all the rest—and so on. 





Len phai Kadaat are Chinese cards on which Chinese characters 
are printed. 

Len pet kaau.—Eutopean cards. 

Len that lok baal, is a game played with three dice—marked from 
1to 6. It seems also to be a Chinese game. If three turn up alike they 
are neither in favor or otherwise, but lose the box. The throw 1-2-1 wins— 
9.3.1] loses—1-2-3 loses the box: the other number of the series wins, 2-2-5, 
as does any other sequence—or any unequal dice. 

9.9.3 wins, as docs the rest of the series. 

3-4-4 loses, as do the other two of the series. 

4-4-5 and 4-4-6 win—4-6-6 loses—4-5-5 and 4-4-3 lose : 4-5-3 neuter 
—4-3-2 ditto—4-2-1 ditto. | 

With two dice—aces lose, doublets lose ;—3-3 wins,—4-4 loses,—5-5 
wins,—6-6 wins. 1-2, the No. 1 wins—1-3, 1-4,1-5,1-G—ay] neuter, as are 
other nnequal numbers—6-5 win 6-5, and 6 wins. 

Len Eethop, or pitch and toss, 18 played with tin pice, or coins : a hole is 
madein the ground, the players throw each one pice at first and he who 
holes the pice has the privilege of throwing the general stakes at once 
towards the hole and taking as many as go in. If no pice fall into the hole 

oe 
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in the first instance, the person whose pice lie nearest to it has the before- 
stated privilege. | 

The Len rid are boat races. The distance to be rowed over is about 
two miles. Jt is chiefly the officers of Government, who indulge in this 
amusement, They use paddles; the rowers sing he he réa, a boat-song, 

Len Kiaeai are buffalo races. The course is about two hundred yards 
long, and a straight line at each end is a starting post, and in the centre 
a house where the judges of the race sit; two buffaloes start at a time at 
the sound of gongs, one from each post, and to the right hand severally, 
The aim is for either buffalo to overtake the other before he has gone 
twenty times over the course. Two only start at once. 

The course is very broad and is separated in the middle by a row of 
people, So thatit in fact becomes a sort of narrow oblong figure, the com- 
passing of which forms one round. 

There are no riders, but each owner seizes the rope which, as usual, 
is passed through the cartilage of the animal's nose, and goads him on, 
being relieved at short intervals in this operation by persons stationed 
betwixt and atthe posts. The person whose buffalo overtakes that of the 
opposite party must seize the rope it is held by, or he does not win. 

The Siamese of Bankok have no buffalo fights like those exhibited 
in the Burman Provinces, in which the owners ride their buffaloes and 
urge them on, and where lives are occasionally lost. Large bets are made 
at Siamese races. 

Len Weeng ngoa Ke-tin, are carriage races. These carriages or carts 
are of a very light construction but strong. 

Two start together, each being dragged by one, or two oxen. The 
driver stands in the vehicle, and goads the oxen on by’ a long stick having 
a pike at the end. 


They run to the extremity of the course, but do not return. 

Len Weeng xgou khon.—The men run races on the same course as the 
buffuloes—oing twenty times round if neither has overtaken the other. 

They also run straight forward to a goal. 
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Len Pléd Két isa very fanciful kind of amusement—being neither 
more nor legs than afisk fight. The pldd kat is a fish which grows to two 
or three inches in length atthe utmost. It is found in shallow rivulets and is 
sought after with great avidity. The males are selected and kept separately 
in bottles. Bets are laid and two of these bitter enemies are slipped 
into a large bottle where they generally fight until one is killed or 
disabled. 

This game is discountenanced by the king as contrary to the principles 
of the Buddhist religion, which enjoins humanity. But the customs of 
barbarous nations are often at variance with the creed they most vehement- 
ly contend for. The Chinese also keep a species of fish called by them 
Sampan or ho Sampan for the purpose of fighting them. This fish (the 
Ikan puyu of Malays) is about a span in length and it fights with much 
vigor and bitterness. The Chinese lay large bets on the issue of a battle 
of this kind. The Pxyx seems a diminutive species of perch. 

Chon nok nok, are fights of various kinds of birds. 

Cock-fighting, or Len chon kai, is generally prohibited but is never- 
theless practised secretly. They do not arm the bird like the Malays. 

The Siamese have borrowed many juggling feats from the Hindoos 
and Chinese, but they havea great aversion to snakes. So much so that 
at the sight of one some Siamese will appear affected, as if by hysterics, and 
consequently they do not introduce them into their exhibitions. The Mons 
or Peguers, teach snakes to move 10 ihe sound of a flute in the manner 
of the tame snakes of Indian jugglers. 

Len choles moei, or boxing matches, are common at all great festivals 
and entertainments. They are often very bloody, and would frequently 
end in the death of one or both of the parties, did not the king, or other 
great man present, stop the battle before it becomes dangerous. They 
arm their hands with hard cord, which 1s warped round them. The 
Hindoos use the game, and also arm their fingers and knuckles with horn 
or silver knobs, They strike straight forward orin any manner most 
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likely to tell according to their unscientific practice. They are allowed 
to use their knees, feet, and heads in combat, 

There are no set number of rounds. The king if present, or if he is 
not, some one of his courtiers regulates the barbarous sport, and rewards 
the victors. It is not favorable to the formation of a good opinion of 
Siamese advancement in civilization, to find at such exhibitions the king, 
his family and his household of both sexes, with the courtiers, and the 
populace, women and children including. They excuse the inconsistency 
of prohibiting fights amongst the brute creation, and exhibiting combats 
of men, by the remark that the latter have reason to guide their choice of 
actions. Women have been known on occasions of the kind alluded to, 
to enter the ring and obtain by a stout battle the applause of the Siamese 

fancy. The spectators follow the example of the king in throwing pieces 
of money to the successful combatants, i. e. those who have much punished 
their opponents. 

Len plam, or wrestling, is much practised both amongst the Siamese 
and Burmans, and it would be difficult to say which nation 1s most expert 
in the exercise. 

A pugilist seems to aim chiefly at lifting his adversary and casting 
him on the ground—which is sometimes effected with such violence as to 
disable him. From what I have seen, Lincline to the opinion that the 
Burmese are the best wrestlers. They are perhaps on an average more 
compactly formed than the Siamese. 

Len tee lo tee and tee dang and tee kabee, are different kinds of fencing. 
For the first a sword and round shield is used by each combatant. Inthe 
second each has a stick or pole instead of a sword. 

In the tee kabee each has a sword without a shield. 

Bands of music accompany all Siamese games, except wrestling and 
boxing. 

Len he somphot mt-iing.—The procession in which all the people 
assemble and pass before the king who looks down from a house—all sorts 
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of pageants and figures are carried about. Here are ‘exhibited the great 
mountain mure, ships, mock animals of all kinds, &c. 
Rite Fiying. 

Waau are paper kites, ranked as male and female. The Siamese are 
extremely fond of this amusement. The kite is about five or six feet high, 
and with the cord may, in some instances, cost seventy dollars. 

Dances. 

Mon ram.—The Peguer dance. This resembles the Indian dance, 
but is rather more lively, and, like the dancing girls of India, the Siamese 
ones sing during the exhibition. 

Lakhan is a theatrical entertainment to which allusion has before 
been made. In it various styles of dancing are displayed, from the 
solemn movement indicative of dignity or grief, to the quick step corres- 
ponding to the sentiments prevalent in the piece. 

Len Mongkliim and phleng Sawan.—* The heavenly concert,” an imi- 
tation of the theatricals of the Devatias. 

Khon.—Dancing on the Stage, differs little from that in the Lakhan. 

Fire Works. 

Such as pyramids of all sorts, rockets, fire balls, fire fountains, &c. 
are exhibited at festivals. Siamese pyrotechny has apparently been bor- 
rowed from the Chinese. 

Hin are dressed puppets of wood, to the movements of which 
dialogues are appropriated as in our Punch, who came no doubt from the 
east. 

Len Nang 

Fantoccini, or puppets of leather, which also have dialogues to accom- 

pany their movements. 
Ritang Ramake-un. 
The events of Rama's life dramatized. It occupies many days in 


performance. ‘The Malays have the same drama; but they prefer the 
n2 
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Siamese translation and Siamese actors; the Malays of Kedder and 
Penang are here alluded to. 
Smoking. 

People of all ranks and agesin Siam smoke tobacco: it is made into 
segars. Even amongst the great, the Indian hookah has not been yet 
introduced, although pipes are frequent. 

The segar is presented along with the betul mixture to a stranger 
on his entering a house. Tea accompanies it in some houses ; if the visitor 
has come froma distance he is presented with food immediately, or is 
invited to stay to dinner, 

Medicine. / 

There are two houses appertaining to the Royal establishment in 
which medicines are kept. At one of these the poor may be supplied with 
such as they require. 

The King’s physician occasionally administers to those who solicit his 
aid. There are women who possess to be actuated on occasions by a splrit, 
and who are consulted by those labouring under diseases, 

Field Sports. 

Siamese Princes do not follow the chase—or shoot animals, because 
the religion they profess makes such practices sinful. Their subjects 
however indulge in field sports. They catch elephants and other animals, 
laying snares, nets and traps for them ; they shoot elephants, wild cattle, 
rhinosceroses, deer, bears and hogs, for their teeth and skins chiefly, 
but for food also in the cases of the cattle, deer and hog.—They also 
train dogs to run down deer and to seek tortoises, which last they dis- 
cover to their masters by barking. They pretend also that their alligator 
killers will dive under water, get on the back of one and finally kill him 
or bring him on shore! Several persons, Malays and Siamese, have 
positively averred tome that they saw a feat of this nature performed ! 
So that the feat in America on a Kayman* must be ranked as second 

! * Vide Waterton’s Wanderings. 
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rate only! But the Siamese have an advantage which was not enjoyed 
in the latter instance, the potency of charms which ghosts even cannot 
withstand! Thus does superstition deceive both the senses and the per- 
ceptive faculties of the mind. 

There are also games called Ki Lephrop, where persons display their 
bravery and agility by entering a circus, where an enraged elephant with 
its keeper on its back is confined, and by avoiding him after having pro- 
yoked him. In the middle of the space is a strong bamboo mat stretched 
out and lying on strong posts connected by cross beams. The mat is 
about the height of the elephant's forehead, so that when the combatant or 
rather exhibiter, as he only carries a fan in his hand, has provoked the 
animal and is pursued, he runs below this canopy while the elephant rushes 
and strikes his head against the beams—his eyes being above the mat and 
his tusks below, so that the man escapes. Amongst the amusements of this 
pleasure-loving people, may those convivial parties be reckoned, made for 
the express purpose of cementing eternal friendship betwixt those who 
assemble at them, and where the parties pledge each other in deep 
draughts of /aw or arrack, over a drawn weapon inserted in a bowl of that 
beverage and in which each also inserts a finger. It partakes not of the 
nature of a secret association, but is a public and noisy assembly. Equals 
only can well engage in such a party with any hope that the mutual 
pledge of support will be fulfilled, and even then as it is not until the cup 
has well circulated that professions of brotherly love and of mutual 
aid are made ; their oaths must be liable to evaporate in the process of 
sobering. 

Literary Amusements. 

The Siamese challenge each other to trials of improvisitorial skill—such 
are questions and replies -, verse—and discussions on Bali learning. 
Some one also of a party repeats the name of an animal, tree, or any sub- 
stance, and the person who accepts the challenge must give the name of one 
of the same genus, having a like termination—and the trial is kept up 
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until one of the competitors fails to produce a name which shall chime 
with his adversary’s. 

Riddles are also proposed and a failure to expound them incurs 
forfeits of a fanciful kind. Both men and women engage in this amuse- 
ment and the forfeits are adapted to each sex, much in the manner that we 
find them in the British game of a similar nature. 


Penang, 1829, 
Revised, January 1836, 
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Il. (SHER-CHIN.) 


Acconpinc to the Index, the second great Division of the Bhah-heyur, 1s 
that of the ( “ Shés-rab-kyi-p'ha-rol-tu-p'hyin-pa,” (by contraction, Shér- 
phyin, pronounced Sher-ch’hin,) Sans. Prajnd péramita, Eng. “ Tran- 
scendental Wisdom.” Under this title there are in the Bkah-hgyur, 21 vo- 
lumes, classed under the following subdivisions or distinctions : 

1. © Shés-rab-kyi-pha-rol-tu-p hyin-pa-stong-p hrag-brgya-pa (or hbun). 
Sans. Shata sahasrika prajna paramita, Eng. “ Transcendental Wisdom, 
in one hundred thousand slékas.” In 12 volumes, in which are counted 75 
chapters (/éhu, in Tib.) 303 artificial divisions (bam-po, in Tibetan, each con- 
taining 300 slokas in verse, or an equivalent in prose, and occupying in 
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general 21 leaves in the Bhah-hgyur), and one hundred thousand slokas—the 
whole is in prose. In these 12 volumes the Prajna pdramita is treated at 
large, and the other sub-divisions are only abridgments of these 12 volumes. 
These were first translated from Sanserit into Tibetan in the ninth century, 
by the Indian Pandits, Jina Mrrra and Surenpra Bopat, and the Tibe- 
tan Lotsdwa (Sans. Lochch'hava,) Ye"-sue’s-spe. They were afterwards again 
review and arranged by others. 

2, 3) Shés-rab-kyi- ha-rol-tu-p hyin-pa-stong-p' hrag-nyi-shu-\ra-pa, (or 1 
round numbers, “Nyi-khri,” 20,000.) Sans. Pancha vinshati sahasrika prajna 
paramitd, “ Transcendental Wisdom, in 25,000 slokas.” In three volumes. 
There are counted 76 chapters, 78 bam-pos, and 25,000 slékas. This is an 
abridgment of the before-described 12 volumes. No translators are mentioned. 

3. “) Shés-rab-kyi-p'ha-rol-tu-phyin-pa-ihri-brgyad-stong-pa. ‘Sans, 
Ashta dasa sahasriké prajna paramitd. Eng. “ Transcendental Wisdom, in 
18,000 slékas.” In three volumes, containing 87 chapters (/éhuz), 50 small 
divisions (am-po), and 18,000 slékas. These three volumes are a more close 
abridgment of the above specified 12 volumes. No translators are mentioned. 

4. ©) Shés-rab-kyi-pha-rol-tu-p hyin-pa-kKhri-pa, (or by contraction “Shés- 
Khri.’) Sans. Dasa sahasrika prajné pdaramité. One volume of 615 leaves, 
containing 33 chapters, and $4 bam-pos, or small divisions. This volume 1s 
an abridgment of the Fwm-hdring, or of the above specified three volumes of 
25,000 slékas, translated by Jina Mrrra, Prasnya Varma, and the Tibe- 
tan Lotsiwa, BANDE YE-SHEs. 

5.) Shés-rab-kyi-p ha-rol-tu-p hyin-pa-brgyad-stong-pa (or simply brgyad- 
stong-pa). Sans. Ashta sahasrikd prajnd pdramitdé. One volume of 462 
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leaves, 24 bam-pos, and 32 léhus. This volume likewise contains an abridg- 
ment of the several diarmas contained in the above enumerated volumes. 
This was delivered by BCHOM-LDANHDAS (SuAxya) likewise, as the above enu- 
merated divisions, when he was on the mountain, called in Tibetan, the “ Gya- 
rgod-p'hung-pohi-ri,” @) in Sans. Gridhra kufa parvata, near Rdjagriha im 
Magadha. This is a favourite volume of the Tibetans, who shew particular 
reverence to it; hence both the manuscript and printed examplars of it are 
in very great number to be found. : 

6. One volume is entitled, © “ .Sna-ts'hags,” Miscellaneous (Works) or all 
sorts of aphorisms of the Prajna péramitd, There are in this volume 18 
different treatises or aphorisms, of which the titles are as follow: 

; (® Rab-risal-gyis-rnam-par-gnon-pas-chus-pa. Sans. Suvikranta vik- 
ramt pariprichch'ha (prajnd paramita). Instruction in the Prajna pdramila 
(by BCHOM-LDANHDAS) on the request of SuVIKRANTA Vixramt' (a Bod- 
hisatwa) from leaf 1 to 130. This and the following aphorisms also all 
belong to the Prajnd pdramita, and contain either abridged repetitions, 
explanations of some terms, or recommendations for keeping and reading 
the Prajna paramita. 

i. OY Bdun-breya-pa. Sans. Saptashatika. ‘The Prajné péramita in 
700 slékas (Note, for brevity’s sake, Shés-rab-kyi-p'ha-rol-tu-phyin-pa (or 
Sher-p'hyin) and Prajné pdramita, are frequently omitted in the titles. 

iii. () Laa-brgya-pa. Sans. Panchashatika, that of 500 slékas. 

iv. 2) Shér-p'hyin-sdud-pa-ts higs-su-behad-pa. Sans. Prajna pdramita 
sanchaya gdthd. Verses collecting the contents of the Prajna paramita. 

y. (3) Rdo-njé-gchod-pa. Sans. ajrachckthédika, the diamond cutter (or 
a stra of wonderful effects). This aphorism is contained in 18 leaves, 
from leaf 222 to 240. In this, BcnoM-LDaNaDAS:-(SHAKYA) in 8 colloquial 
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manner instructs “ Ras-vepyor” (Sans. SUBHUTI) one of his principal disciples 
in the true meaning of the Prajna paramita. ‘The Tibetans pay especially 
great respect to this sifra, hence the copies of it are to be found in great 
abundance, 

vi. OD Ts hul-breya-lna-behu-pa, 150 rules or ways. 

vil. “) Shés-rab-kyi-p ha-rol-tu-p hyin-pala-mitshan-brgya- risa - brgeyad - pe, 
Sans. Prajad pdramita nama ashta shataka, the 108 names or terms of 
the Prajna paramita. 

vii. ") Behom-ldan-hidas-ma-thés-rab-kyi-p ha-rol-tu-p hyin-pa-lna-behu-pa, 
Sans. Bhagavati prajna paramita ardha shataka, the Prajna paramita in 50 
slokas. . 

ix. (7) Hp hags-ma-shés-rab-kyi-p ha-rol-tu-p hyin-pa-dé-bzhin-gshégs-pa- 
Chams-chad-kyi-yum-yigé-echig-ma, Sans. Bhagavati prajna paramila sarva 
lathagate eka akshari. “Transcendental Wisdom, comprehended in the letter 
A, the mother of all Tathagatas or Buddhas.” The letter “A” is considered in 
Buddhishe works as the mother of all Wisdom: and therefore, all men of 
genius, all Bodhisatwas and Buddhas, are said to have been produced by “ A," 
since this is the first element for forming syllables, words, sentences, and a 
whole discourse; and the means for acquiring knowledge and wisdom. 
Here the whole Prajna paramita is comprehended in the letter “ A.” This is 
the most abridged sifra of the 'Transcendental Wisdom, since this consists 
only of a single letter. This is to be seen on the 256th leaf of this volume. 

x. “8) Kohushika. Sans. Kaushita, a name of Ixpra. In this stra 
SHAKYA instructs him in the Prajud péramita, hence the title of this sitra. 

xi. “) Shér-p'hyin-yigé-nyung-du. Sans. Alpa akshara, the “'Transcen- 
dental Wisdom, in a few letters.” 
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xii, (@) Shér-p'hyin-sgo-nyi-shu-risa-laa-pa. Sans. Pancha-vinshati prajna 
paramita multha, the 25 doors or beginnings of the “Transcendental Wisdom,” 
(there are so many via mantras.) 

<iii, @D Behom -ldan-hdas-ma-shér -p hyin-snying- po. Sans. Bhagavati 
prajna paramita hriddya, the essence of the “ Transcendental Wisdom.” 

xiv, @) Shér-p'hyin-nyi-mahi-snying-po. Sans. Prajna paramita surya 


garbha. 
xv. (® Zla-vahi-snying-po (shér-phyin). Sans. Chandra garbha (prajna 
pdramiia.) 


xvi, 2) Shér-p'hyin-kun-tu-bzang-po. Sans. Prajné péramita sdmanta 
bhadra. 

xvii. @) Shér-p'hyin-lag-na-rdo-é Sans. Prajnd paéramita vajrapani. 

xviii. (2) Shér-g hyin-rdo-rje-rgyal-me shan. Sans. Prajnd pdramila vajra 
ikétu. These five last aphorisms, or sifras, are so called from the names of 
those Bodhisatwas who are introduced speaking with Saakya on the Prajna 
paramita. 

ConTENTS OF THE WHOLE Prajna pardmita. 

All the 21 volumes of the Shér-p'hyin treat of speculative or theoretical 
philosophy, i. e. they contain the psychological, logical, and metaphysical ter- 
minology of the I?uddhists, without entering into the discussion of any 
particular subject. There are counted one hundred and eight such subjects, 
(dharmas) terms, or phrases, with several subdivisions or distinctions; of 
which, if any predicate be added to them, affirmative or negative judgments 
may be formed. These terms have mostly been introduced into the Sanserit 
and Tibetan Dictionary also, that was prepared by ancient Indian Pandits and 
Tibetan interpreters, and which may be found in the Bstan-hgyur (Mdo 


class, Go volume). 


————— 
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Here follow some instances of the terms or subjects of the Prajna para. 
mila ; as, 

1, “) Phung-po (Sans. Skandha) an aggregate or body. There are five 
such aggregates; as those of, 1. body, 2. perception, 3. representation or consci- 
ousness, 4. composition or notion, and 5 of cognition. In Tibetan, “) guugs- 
kyi-phung-po, 2.) ighor-vahi, 3. hdu-shés-kyi, 4° hadu-byéd-kyi, and 
5.) rram-par-shés-pahi-p hung-po. In Sanscrit, 1. riipaskandha, 2. védand, 
3. san-jnad, 4. sanskara, and 5. vijnanaskandha. 

2. ‘*) Shkyé-meh’hed-drug, the six senses; as, those of sight, hearing, 
small, taste, touch, and the moral sense, 

3. ©" Skyé-mehhéd-behu-gnyis. Counting the six organs and objects of 
senses. 

4. ©) K’hams-bcho-brgyad, the 18 regions or kingdoms of senses, as with 
respect to the operations of the mind by the six organs directed to the six ob- 
jects of senses. 

5. ®) K’hams-drug-ni; the six elements are earth, water, fire, air, ether 
(or void space), spirit (or intellect). In Tibetan, sa, clhw, mé, rlung, nam- 
inthah, rram-par-shes-pa. 

6. “) Réén-hbrel-bchu-gnyis. Dependent connexion, or causal con- 
catenation (of 12 things): 1. ignorance, 2. composition or notion, 3. cogni- 
tion, 4, name and body, 5. six senses, 6. touch, 7. perception, 8. affec- 
tion, 9. ablation, 10. existence, 11. birth, 12. old age and death. In Ti- 
betan, 1°) ma-rig-pa, 2.®) hdu-byéd, 3.0%) ream-par-shés-pa, 4") Ming- 
dang-gxugs, 5. skyé-meh hed-drug, 6°) rég-pa, 7.) tehorva, 8.) sréd.- 
pa, 9.) lénspa, 10 srid-pa, 11.) skyé-va, 12°) rga-shi. Tn Sanserit, 
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1. dvidya, 2. sanskara, 3. vijnana, 4. namariipa, 5. shad dyatana, 6, spar- 
sha, T. védanad, 8. risvhnd, 9. apadana, 10. bhava, 11, jdti, 12. jardmarani. 
Every thing, but especially the human soul, depends for its existence on this 
causal concatenation. There are several commentaries on this subject in the 
Bestan-hgyur. 

7. Pha-rol-tu-phyin-pa-drug-ni. 'The six Transcendental Things (or 
cardinal Virtues) are, 1. charity, 2. morality, 3. patience, 4, industry, or 
earnest application, 5. meditation, 6,ingenuity or wisdom, In Tibetan, 
1.0 shyin-pa, 2°) ts'hul-ki'rims, 3°) bzod-pa, 4.©9 brtson-hgrus, 5. bsam- 
tan, 6.°°) shés-rab, In Sanscrit, 1. dana, 2. shila, 3. kehanti, 4. viryya, 
5. dhyana, 6. prajna, To the above enumerated, sometimes four others are 
added; as, 1. method or manner, 2. wish or prayer, 3. fortitude, and 4. fore- 
knowledge or knowledge. In Tibetan, 1.0") Phabs, 2.°) smon-lam, 3.) stobs, 
4%) yé-shes. Sanscrit, updya, pranidhana, bala, and dhydna. 

8. 0 Stong-pa-nyid. Sans. Sininyatd. Eng, Voidness, emptiness; an ab- 
stract notion, ‘There are 18 distinctions of the Shinyata. 

Such are the contents of the Prajna paramita.—There is no historical 
matter. All is speculation, with a profusion of abstract terms and definitions. 
The knowledge of these is necessary for the understanding of the Buddhistic 
system, especially of the Madhyamika philosophy. But I am unable to give 
here any further outline of the Prajnd pdramitd, except the enumeration of 
such abstract terms, as above. As this would be tedious to the reader, and of 
little interest in the way of information, I beg leave to waive further illustration. 

All the doctrine contained in these 21 volumes is attributed to #cuHom- 
EDANHDAS (SHAKYA). He delivered his instruction on the Prajna paranuta 
(as is stated by Tibetan writers, 16 years after having become Buddha, or in 
his fifty-first year) when he was on the mountain (near Rdjagriha, in Magadha) 
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called in Tibetan, the “ bya-rgod-yhung-pohi-ri’ (Sans. Gridhra kuta parcata 
the “hill of a heap of vultures”). His hearers were beside, many Bodhisat- 
was (among whom Byrams-ra, Sans, Marrreya) and gods (among whom 
Kavsnika or InpRa) his own disciples about 5,000 priests (among whom the 
principal were SHARIHI-BU, or SHARADVATINIBU, RaB-wByor, Hop-sruna, 
and Kun-oGan-vo). The speaker in general is Bcnom-:panwpas (Suaxya) 
who addresses first SuarapvaTiuisu and afterwards Ran-asyor, his dis. 
ciples. They put a question several times to Saakya; he gives them no 
direct answer, but forms such propositions that they are themselves led to the 
decision. It is in general, Ras-wpyor (Sans. Supnurt) with whom Suakya 
speaks in all these volumes. 

The first compiler of the Prajna pdramité was Kasuyara (Tib. 
Hop-stunG) whom SHAKY a appointed to succeed him after his demise. 

In the Bsfan-hgyur, the 16 first volumes of the Mdo class are all com- 
mentaries on the Prajna pdramita. Afterwards follow several volumes ex- 
planatory of the Madhydmika philosophy, which is.founded on the Prajna 
paramita. The Prajna pdaramitd is said to have been taught by SHAKYa, 
and the Madhyamika system by NaGansuna (ALv-scrvun, in Tib.) who is 
said to have lived four hundred years after the death of SHakya, who had 
foretold of him that he would be born after so many years, to explain his 
higher principles laid down in the Prajné paéramité. With NaGanscna ori- 
ginated the Madhydmika system in philosophy. The philosophers in India, 
before his time, were in two extremes.; teaching either a perpetual duration, 
ora total annihilation, with respect to the soul. He chose a middle way. 
hence the name of this philosophical sect. There are in the Bséan-hgyur, 
several works of him, as also of his successors, explanatory of the Madhydmikd 
school, Beside other matters of speculation, the following 27 subjects are to 
be discussed and analyzed in the Madhydmikd system : 1. efficient (accessory 
or secondary) cause, (Tib. réyen), 2. the coming (into the world) and rong 
away (/ong-va-dang-hgro-va), 3. organs (of sense) (dvang-po), 4. aggregate 
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or body (p'dung-po), 5. province or region (viz. of senses) (Adams), 6. passion 
and affection (hdod-ch'hags), 7. the state of coming forth, duration, and ces- 
sation (skyé-va, gnas-pa, dang hgag-pa), 8. the maker or doer, and the 
work or deed (byéd-pa-po-lang-/as), 9. former existence (s#a-rol-na-gnas-pa), 
10. fire and the burning wood (mé-dang-bud-shing), 11. anterior and posterior 
limits (of worldly existence), Tib. ston-dang-phyi-mahi-mfhah, 12. done by 
one’s self and done by another, (bdag-gis-byas-pa-dang-gzhan-gyis-byas- pa), 
13. composition, or the forming of notions (hdu-byéd), 14. the act of meet- 
ing (hp’krad-pa), 15. self-existence or nature, (rang-bzhin), 16. tied and libe- 
rated (behings-pa-dang-Char-pa), 17. work and fruit (las-clang-hbras-tu), 
18. Lor Ego, (bdag), 19. time (dus), 20. union, (of cause and efficient causes), 
Tib, tvhogs-pa (rgyu-dang-rkyén), 21. origin or beginning, and destruction, 
(hbyung-va-dang-hjig-pa), 22. Tathdgata or Buddha (Dé-bzhin-gshégs-pa), 
2g. wrong, error, or falsehood, (p'hyim-chi-log), 24. excellent truth (hpags- 
pahi-bdén-pa), 25. deliverance, or delivered from pain (myd-ian-las-hdas-pa), 
26. dependent connexion, or causal concatenation, (réén-bbrél), 27. critique of 
theories (Ifa-va-brtag-pa). ‘These are the principal topics of the Madhyamikd 
philosophy. I have thought proper to enumerate them here, because they are 


similar to the subjects of the Prajna paramita. 
Ill. (PHAL-CH’'HEN,) 


The third division of the Kah-gyur is styled, in Tibetan, °) “ Sangs- 
reyas-p'hal-po-ch’hé,” or by contraction, “ Pehal-cl’hen.” Sanserit, “ Buddha- 
vatak Sungha,” (or as here is, Buddha avatang saka), association of Buddhas 
(or of those grown wise). ‘This is called a sitra of great extent. In Sanscrit, 
“ Mahdvaipulya Sitra:” in Tibetan, (@) “ Shin-tu-reyas-pa-cl’ hen-pohi-mdo.” 
This is contained in six volumes, marked with the six first letters of the Tibe- 
tan alphabet. ‘The number of the leaves in each is as follows: 1.°) 384; 
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2.) 385; 3°) 391; 4.00 375; 5.8) 397: 6.(@) 340. This stra also is attri. 
buted or referred to Suakya, although the speakers generally are some 
Bodhisatwas, or other saints of great perfection. 

The, subject of the whole is moral doctrine, and metaphysics. There 
are descriptions of several Tathdgatas or Buddhas, their provinces, their 
great qualifications, their former performances for promoting the welfare of 
all animal beings, their praises, and several legends. Enumeration of several 
Bodhisatwas; the several degrees of their perfections; their practices or man- 
ners of life; their wishes, prayers, and efforts for making happy all animal 
beings. SMAKYA appears, in a miraculous manner, on the top of the “ Ri-rah,” 
(Sans, .Wérw) the fabulous mountain, as also, at another time, in Gaildan, ('Tib. 
“Dgah-ldan,” the joyful place, or the paradise of the gods. Sanscrit. “ T'us’hitd.” 
A\t this last mentioned place assemble likewise several Bodhisatwas, coming 
from different regions of the world, to make their salutation to BcHoM-LDAN- 
apas (SHAKYA), and in his presence, by his blessing or miraculous influence, 
each of them successively utters several verses expressive of his opinion with 
respect to the soul and the Supreme Being. Such is the tenor of the contents 
of the “ Phal-ch’hen,” in general. The titles of the chapters have not been 
expressed in Sanscrit; they are in Tibetan (written in Roman characters, and 
explained in English) as follow : 

1. Hyig-rien-gyi-d vang-po-thams-chad-kyirgyan-gyi-tshul. The man- 
ner of proceeding of BuppHa, the ornament of all the rulers of the world. 

2. 7!) Dé-bshin-gshégs-pa, Tathagata or Buddha, 

3. 02) AG un-tu-bxang-pohi-ting-gé-hdsin-dang-rnam-par-hp lrul-pa. The 
deep meditation (or ecstasy) of Kunrvu-ezanG-po (a Bodhisatwa and Buddha) 
and his miraculous change or turn, 

4. © Hyig-rten-gyi-k’hams-rgya-misho. A region of the world called 
the Ocean. 
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5. () Grhi-dang-snying-po-mé-tog- gi-rgyan-gyis-brgyan-pahi-yon-tan. 
The qualities of the ground, and essence of that (before mentioned) region. 

6.  Hyig-rten-gyi-k’ hams-rgya-mts hohi-l’ hor-yug-gi-rgyan-rgya - mis ho- 
bstan-pa. Description of the Sea, the ornament of the wall of the world’s 
region, called “rgya-mts'ho,” or ocean. 

7. ) Sa-gxhihi-rgyan-bstan-pa (of ditto). Deseription of the Earth's 
ornaments (of ditto). 

g. (77) Gzhing-gi-rgyud-bstan-pa, Deseription of the origin or nature of 
that province. 

9, (™ Hyig-rten-gyi-rgyud-dgod-pa. Description of the series of the 
several regions of the world (as the provinces of several Buddhas). 

10. (*®) Rnam-par-snang-mdsad. V amocuana, a Buddha. 

11. © Dé-bzhin-gshégs-pa-phal-po-chhé. Tathagata P'HaL-ro-cWHE, a 
Buddha. 

12, ©) Sanes-rgyas-kyi-mts han-shin-tu-bstan-pa. Enumeration of several 
attributes (or names) of Buppua. 

13. () Hp'hags-pahi-bdén-pa. The excellent truth. 

14. (®) Dé-bxhin-gshégs-pahi-hod-zer-las-rnam-par-sangs-rgyas- pa. The 
state of becoming purified, or a saint, by the beams of light of a Tathagata. 

15. ©) Bsang-ch'hub-séms-dpa-dris-pa-snang-va. Mlustration made on 
the request of Bodisatwa. 

16, (5) Spyod-yul-yongs-su-dag-pa. ‘The very pure conduct of life, or 
manner of living. 

17. ©) Bzang-pohi-dpal. The prosperity (or glory) of the good. 
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18. (7) Dé-behin-gshégs-pa-ri-rab-kyi-rtsé-mor-gshégs-pa, The going of 
Tathégata (SuAxy a) to the top of the Ri-rab (Sans. Meru). 

19. (8) Ri-rab-kyi-rtsé - mor-dé - bxhin - gshégs-pahi-rnam-par-hp hrui-pa- 
dang-byang-ch' hub-séms-Apahi-ts hogs-kyi-ts higs-bchad. Verses uttered by the 
assembled Bodhisatwas, and by the illusory person of Tathégata (Suakya) 
on the top of the Hi-rab. 

20. (©) Brang-ch'hub-séms-pahi-rnam-par-dgod-pa-behu-bstan-pa. The 
exhibition of the ten schemes or contrivances of Bodhisatwa. 

21. (°) T'shangs-par-spyod-pa. Purity of life, or good moral conduct. 

29, (2) Séms-dang-po-bskyéd-pahi-bsod-nams-ston-pa, The shewing of 
the happiness of having formed the mind to live a perfect life. 

23. (2) CWhos-snang-ca, Religion’s (or virtue's) light. 

24. (3) Més'hé-mahi-gnas. °Tst-ma,(name of a region or heaven of 
the gods. / 

25. ©) Dér-bzang-ch hub-séms-dpas-ts higs-l'chad-bstan-pa. Verses ut- 
tered there by Bodhisatwa. 

96. ©) Brang-ch’hub-séms-dpahi-spyod-pa-bstan-pa. Description of the 
conduct of life of a Saint, or Bodhisatwa. 

27, () Gter-mi-xad-pa-bchu-bstan-pa. Instruction on the ten never de- 
ficient (or inexhaustible) treasures (or virtues). 

28. “) Dé-bshin - gshégs-pahi-gshégs-bzhugs-bzhud-gsum-stn-pa. The 
shewing of three things: the coming, remaining, and going away of a 


Tathagata. 
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29. (©) Dgah-ldan-du-byang-séms-hdus-pa.  Lodhisatwas assembled in 
Galdan (Sans. Tws'lita). 

30. (©) Redo-rjé-reyal-mtshan-cyi-bsio-va. The benediction of DoniE- 
GYAL-TSAN, (a Bod/usatwa). 

31. O® Sa-behupa. The ten Bhumis (provinces or degrees of perfection 
of the Bodhisatwas). 

92. O° Kwn-fu-bzang-pohi-spyod-pa-bstan-pa. The shewing of the con- 
duct of life of Samanta Buanra (a Bodhisatwa of the first rank) or the best 
conduct. 

33. (U) Ting-wé-hdsin-behu. The deep meditations, (or eestacies). 

34. (9) Myion-shés. Special knowledge. 

35. “° Bzod-pa. Patience. 

36. ") Grangstla-hjug-pa. 'The manner of expressing (great) numbers. 

37. 0) Twhé-tshad. The measure of life, 

38. () Byang-séms-kyi-gnas. The abode of a Bodhisatwa. 

39. O°) Sangs-rgyas-hyi-ch hos-bsam-mi-k’hyab-pa-bstan-pa, A shewing 
that the virtues of BuppHa are inconceivable by the mind. 

40. O) Sangs-reyas-kyi-mts'han-rgya-mts ho-bstan-pa, Explication of the 
term Ocean, one of the epithets or names of BuppHa. 

47, (0) Dpé-byad-kyi-hod-xer. The shining beams of the points of 
beauty (on the body of a Bupna). 

42, (UD) Dé-bxhin-gshégs-pa-skyé-va-dang-hhyung-ea. The birth and ap- 
pearance of a Tathagata, or Buddha. 

45, (112) Hjig-rten-las-hdas-pa. His departure from the world (or deliver- 
ance from pain, or death.) 
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44, 13) Sdong-pos-brgyan-pa. (The place) adorned with planted trees, 
(the name of a treatise on moral subjects.) 

45. (") Brang-po-splyod-paki-smonlam. ‘The prayer of the well-doer, or a 
wish for doing good. 

Such are the contents of the six volumes, as specified in these 45 chapters. 
There is another artificial division of the six volumes into 115 sections (bam- 
po, in Tibetan) but they give no contents. These six volumes were trans- 
lated, in the 9th century, by the Indian Pandit, Sure’ NpRA Bonu, and the 
Tibetan Lotsawa, BarnorsaNa RaksHiTA., 


— a 
IV. KON-TSEGS. 


The fourth great Division of the Ka/-gyur is called, ') “ Dhkon- 
mech’ hog-briségs-pa,” OT by contraction, “ Dkon-briségs,” (pronounced “ Aon- 
tséas"). In Sanserit, “ Ratna-kuta,” the Jewel-peak, or precious things 
heaped up (or enumeration of several qualities and perfections of Buppua, 
and his instructions), The subject, as in the former division, still consists of 
morals and metaphysics, mixed with many legends and collections of the 
tenets of the Buddhistic doctrine. Some treatises are in the form of a 
dialogue between Sua‘kya and his disciples ; but besides Saka, there are 
introduced several other speakers. The style, as in the former division also, 
is prose and verse. There are six volumes of this class, distinguished 
by the first six letters of the Tibetan Alphabet, which, with the number 
of the leaves in each of them, may be expressed or stated here, thus,— 
1. (16) 448: 2 Gl) 402; 3, () 477; 4. C1) 478; 5, 0%) 473; 6. (AD 489. 

There are several separate works, or small treatises, in this collection, 
which are in general attributed to Sua Kya; and as is stated in the begin- 
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ning of the first volume of this class, were delivered by him to his hearers on a 
mountain near Rajagriha, in Magadha, called in Tib. the “ Bya-rgod-p'hung- 
pohi-ri;” in Sanserit, “Gridhra-kuta-parvata.”. They were translated, in 
the 9th century, by several Indian Pandits and Tibetan interpreters ( Lo- 
fsawas). The Indian Pandits were, Jina Mirra, SurENDRA Bonu, Dana- 
sHiLA, Mune varmMa, Sai.enpra Bonsai, PRAINYAVARMA, KARMAVAR- 
ma,and Kamaua Suiza. The Tibetan Lotsawas were, BArroTsaNa (or as 
he is called otherwise, Yr'sHE s-sDE ) and Dral-srTsEcs. 

The heads or titles of the several works in these six volumes, in Tibetan 


and Sanserit, written in Roman character, are as follow: 


Ka, OR FIRST VOLUME. 


10) ib, Hp hags-pa-* dkon-meh' hog-brtségs- pa”-cl’hen-pohi-clhos- 
kyi-rnam-grangs-stong-p hrag-brgya-pa -(as-sclom-pa-gsum-bstan - pala -léhu-xhés- 
bya-va-thég-pa-cl’hen-pohi-mdo. Sanscrit. A’rya maha ratna kuta dharma 
paryaya shata sahasrika granthé. “ Tri sambara” nirdesha parivarta nama 
mahdé yéna stra. English. Out of the “venerable great heap of jems”, or 
the enumeration of one hundred thousand diarmas (or religious instructions), 
a chapter on the three obligations or duties; namely, a s#éra on the 
higher principles (of philosophy). 

[Nore. To make short the titles in the beginning, the words “ Arya” wad “ Hp'hage-pa,” 
meaning “ the venerable,” as also, at the end, “ Nama maha yona mitra,” “ zhes (or shés) bya- 
tafhég-pach’henpohi-mdo,” will be omitted, and only that will be mentioned which necessarily 
belongs to the titles. ] 

9, (3) ib. Sgo-mfhah-yas-pa-rnam-par-shyong-va-bstan-pa, Sans. 
Ananta muk’ha vinishodhana nirdesha. Feng. Instruction on making clean in- 
finite entrances (or on good moral practices). 
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3. 0%) 'Tib. Dé-bxhin-eshégs-pahi-gsang-va-bsam-gyis-mik’hyab-pa -bstan- 
pa. Sans. Tathigatachintya guhya nirdésha. Eng, A shewing of the incon- 
ceivable secrets of Tathagata. 

4. (2) ib. Rmi-lam-bstan-pa. Sans, Scapana nirdésha. FEing. Expli- 
cation, or the telling of dreams. 

5. 0%) Tib. Hod-dpag-méd-kyi-bkod-pa. Sans. Amitabha vyuha, Eng. 
The description of the residence (or province) of AmITA pHa (a Bueldha). 


Kaa, ok SECOND VOLUME. 


6. Us) "Tib. Dé-brin-gshégs-pa-mi-hW hrugs-pahi-bkod-pa. Sans. Aksho- 
bhyasya Tathégatasya vyuha. Eng. Description of AKsHonqnya’s residence, 
or province. 

7, 0%) Tib. Ch hos-keyi-dvyings-kyi-rang-bzhin-dvyér-med- par-bstan-pa. 
Sans. Dharma dhatu prakriti asambhé nirdésha, Eng. The shewing of the 
indivisibility of the root of the first moral Being. 

g (29) Tib. Ci'hos-bchu-pa. Sans. Dasha dharmaka, Eng. That con- 
taining instruction on the ten dharmas, or virtues. 

9, (139) 'Tib, Kun-nas-sgo. Sans. Samanta mukha, Eng. Door (or en- 
trance) from all sides. 

10. 3") Tib, Hod-xér-bserub-pa. Sans. Prabhd sédhand. Eng. The 
making (or causing) of light. 


Ga, ON THE THIRD VOLUME. 


11. 0%) Tib, Byang-cl’hub-séms-dpahi-sdé snod. Sans. Bodhisatwa pitaka, 

Eng. The vessel or repository of a Bodhisatwa, (or the practices of the 
perfect or wise.) 
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Nea, OR THE FOURTH VOLUME. 


12. (33) Tib. Hjam-dpal-gyi-sangs-rgyas-kyt-shing- gi you-lan-bkod-pa. 
Sans, Manju Shri Buddha kshétra guna vyaha. 'The description of the good 
qualities of the province of Manav Sri Buppaa. 

13. (3) Tib. Yab-dang-sras-mjal-va. Sans. Pita putra-samagamanam. 
The meeting of the father and the son, (SHAKY and his father SHupHODANA). 

14. 0%) Tib. Gang-pos-zhus-pa. Sans. Ptrna pariprichel’ha, That ask- 
ed by Purwa, (or a sttra delivered by SHAKYA on the request of Purna, 
one of his disciples.) 

15. (9 Tib, Fulhhor-skyong-gis-xhus-pa. Sans. Ras'htra paléna pari- 
pricheh’ha. That asked by, or on the request of Ra‘sHTRara LA (a demon.) 


Cua, OR THE FIFTH VOLUME. 

16. (37) 'Tib. Drag-shul-chan-gyis-xhus-pa, Sans. Ugra parripricheh ha, 
That asked by Ucra. 

17. (38) 'Tib. Sgyu-ma-m@han-brang-po-lung-bstan-pa. Sans. Bhadra 
Méyakéra bydkarana. A prophecy of Brapra Mayaka'Ra (a juggler) by 
SHA'KYA. 

18. 639) Tib. Ci’ho-hp'hrul ch’hén-po-bstan-pa. Sans. Maha pratiharya 
upadésha. The exhibition of great miracles and prodigies, (by SHa KYA.) 

19, 0%) Tib. Byams-pahi-sengéthi sgra-cl’lien-po. Sans. Maitreya maha 
sinha nédana. ‘The great lion-sound (or voice) of Marrreya (the saint who 
is the first that will appear hereafter, and become a Buddha.) 

90, (141) Tb. Hdul-va-rnam-par-dtan-la-dvab-pa-nyé-var-hithor-gyis- 
zhus-pa. Sans. Vinaya vinishchaya Upali paripricheh’ha, The arrangement of 
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the Hdul-va (taught by SaaAkya) on the request of Ura‘, (the supposed 
compiler of the Dulva class. 

21, (2) Tib. Lhag-pahi-bsam-pa-bskul-va. Sans. Adyashaya sanchoda, 
Exhortation to further undertaking. 

09. (143) "Tib. Lag-bzang-gis-xhus-pa. Sans. Suvah pariprichel’ha, That 
asked by Suva HU. ’ 

93, (144) Tib. Dés-pas-xhus-pa. Sans. Surata paripricheltha. That ask- 
ed by (or on the request of) a chief or brave man, or of SURATA. 

94, (145) Tib. Dpah-byin-gyis-shus-pa. Sans, Viradatta paripricheh ha, 
A sitra delivered on the request of VIRADATTA. 

95. (4) ib.  Fadsalahi-rgyal -po-hcl’har byéd-kyis-xhus-pa. Sans. 
Udayana vadsa raja paripriche’ha, A sitra at the request of Upaya Na 
Vapsa Ra sa. 

26. 7) Tib. Bu-mo-blo-gros-bzang-mos-zhus-pa. Sans. Sumatidarika 
paripriche’ha. A sitra at the request of SUMATIDA RIKA, (a girl). 

97, (88) Tib, Bu-mo-gan-gahi-mcl’ hog-gis-xhus-pa.  5ans. Gangattara 
pariprichcl’ha. A sitra at the request of GANGOTTARA (a girl). 

2g. (4) Tib. Mya-nan-méd-hyis-byin-pa-lung-bstan-pa, Sans. Ashoka- 
datta bydkarana. The foretelling of AsHoxkapaTTa (or a prophecy of 
him.) 

99, (50) Tib. Dri-ama-med-kyis-byin-pas-zhus-pa, Sans. Vimaladatté part- 
prichch’ha, A sitra at the request of VimaLaDaTta (a girl). 

30, (51) 'Tib. Yon-tan-rin-po-ch’ hé-mé-tog-kun-tu-rgyas-pas-chus- pa. Sans. 
Guna ratna-sanghusumita pariprichch’ha, Asked by Guna Ratna, &e. 
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31. (52) Tib. Sangs-ngyas-kyi-yul-bsam-gyis-mi-l hyab-pa-bstan-pa. 
Sans. .Achenfye Buddha vishaya nirdésha. The shewing of inconceivable 


provinces of Buppa. 
Cy'na, OR THE SIXTH VOLUME. 


32. (158) ‘Lib, Blo-gros-rab-gnas-kyis-xhus-pa. Sans. Susthita Mati pari- 
prichch'ha. Asked by SusT’HiTa Matt. 

33. U4) Tib, Seagés-xhus-pa, Sans. Sinha paripricheh’ha, Asked by 
SINHA. 
ga. (55) Tib. Byang-ch’ hub-séms-dpah-yé-shés-dam-pas-zhus-pa. Sans. 
Jndénotiara bodiusatwa pees Asked by Jna‘’noTrara Bodhisatwa. 

35, (56) Tib. Ts'hong-dpon-! 
shrisha paripricheh’ha, Asked by this merchant. 

36, (57) "Lib. Byams-pas-xius-pa. Sans. Maitreya pariprichel’ha, Asked 
by MaITREYA. 

37. 058) Tib. Byams-xhus-cl’hos-bygyad. Sans. Maitreya } riprich 
dharma as'hta, ight dharmas asked by Maitreya (or SSrasbit at his 
request by SHAKYA.) 

gg. 0%) ib. Hod-srung-gi-léhu. Sans. Kasyapa parivarta, A chapter, 
«a which SHAKYA instructs “ Hop-srune” (KAsuyara) one of his principal 
disciples, and his successor as @ Hierarch. 

39, 0) Tib. Rin-po-ch'héhi-phung-po. Sans. Ratna pardshi. A heap 
of precious stones (or moral instructions.) 

40. C80) "Tib, Blowros-mi-zad-pas-xhus-pa. Sans. Akshaya ati 

prichcitha, Asked by AKsHAYAMATI. 
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41, (62) Tib, Shés-rab-kyi-p'ha-rob-tu-p hyin-pa-bdun-brgya-pa. Sans. 
Sapta shataké prajna pdramita. “ The Shér-ch’'hin,” in 700 slokas. 

42, (8) Tib. Gtsug-na-rin-po-ch’hés-xhus-pa. Sans. Ratna chidda pari- 
prichch’ha, Asked by Ratna Cuu Da. 

43, OS) Tib. Lha-mo-dpal hp'hreng-gi-seng-gehi-sgra. Sans. Sri-mala- 
dévi sinhdndda. ‘The lion-sound of that Deévi. 

44, (©) Tib. Drang-srong-1g yas-pas-shus-pt. Sans, Vydsa pariprich- 
chtha. Asked by Vyasa, the Bish. He is instructed here, by Bcuom- 
rpaAN-nDas, on the nature, and the several kinds, of charity or almsgiving 
(Sans. Dana.) | 

Vv. (MDO.) 
The fifth great section of the Kéh-gyur is denominated “ Mdo-sdé,” 


(Sans, Swtrdnta) or simply Mdo (Sans. Siétra) signifying a treatise or aphorism 
on any subject. In a general sense, when the whole Kéh-gyur is divided into 


two parts—Mdo and Rgyud, all the other divisions, except the Rgyud, are 


comprehended in the Mdo class. But in a‘ particular sense, there are some 
treatises which have been arranged or put under this title. They amount 
to about 270, and are contained in thirty volumes, marked by the 30 letters 
of the Tibetan Alphabet. The subject of the works contained in these 30 
volumes, is various. They are, in general, attributed to SHakya, and 
were compiled first, immediately after the death of that sage, by ANANDA 
(in Tibetan, Kun-ogan-vo) one of his principal disciples, his cousin, and 
his particular attendant. The greatest part of them consist of the moral and 
metaphysical doctrine of the Buddhistic system; the legendary accounts 
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of several individuals, with allusions to the sixty or sixty-four arts, to me- 
dicine, astronomy, and astrology. ‘There are many stories to exemplify 
the consequences of actions in former transmigrations ; descriptions of ortho- 
dox and heterodox theories; moral and civil laws; the six kinds of ani- 
mal beings; the places of their habitations, and the causes of their being born 
there; cosmogony and cosmography, according to the Buddhistic notions ; 
the provinces of several Buddhas; exemplary conduct of life of any Bod. 
hisatwa or saint; and, in general, all the 12 kinds of the Buddhistic scriptures 
are to be found here. There are, likewise, many treatises that were delivered 
on the special request of some real or fictitious individuals, This is the ge- 
neral mode employed for illustrating and confirming any established dogma, 
customs, or manners, among the Buddhists. 

The contents, in the order of the 30 volumes, are as follow :— 

| Ka, on FIRST VOLUME. 

This has for its title “ Bskal-bzang,” the good or happy age; or, more 
fully, in Tib. “) Hp'hags-pa-bskal-pa-bzang-po-pa-hés-bya-va-t hég-pa-el hén- 
pohi-mdo.” In Sans. “ A’rya bhadra kalpika nama maha yana sutra.” “The 
very venerable sifra, entitled, ‘of the excellent happy age’." There are 
two images on the first page, representing Sua'kya and Marrreya. The 
salutation is thus—*“Reverence to all Buddhas and Bodhisatwas” (im Tib. 
Sangs-rgyas-dang-byang-ch hub-séms-d pah-thams-chad-la-p hyag-hts hal-lo.) 

This svtra was delivered by BcuomM-cpan-pas (SHAKYA) in a place 
called in Tibetan, “ Twhal-cl’hén-po,” “the great grove,” on his way from 
Shracdsti (Mnyan-yod, in Tibetan) to Vaishali (“ Yangs-pa-chan” in Tibetan, 

or the modern Allahabad,) on the request of a Bodhisatwa (called in Tibetan, 
Men’noc-pu-pGaAu-VAHI-RGYAL-Po). His hearers were immense numbers 
of religious and secular persons of both sexes, Bodhisatwas, and several classes 
of gods and demons. 
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The subject, after some dogmatical and moral instructions on the perfec- 
tions and proceedings of Boppia or Jina, given by Sua Kya (from /eq/'4 to 
150) at the request of the above mentioned Bodhisatwa, first in prose and 
afterwards repeated again in verse, is the enumeration of one thousand Bud- 
dhas:—four of these have appeared hitherto, and the rest are to come hereafter, 
commencing with Marrreya. The list of these Tathdgatas commences 
with KAKUTSANDA ( Hk’HOR-VA-IJIG, in Tibetan) and specifies fifteen articles 
of each of them in the following manner :— 

1. His name, 2. place of his nativity, 3. his tribe or race, 4, the ex- 
tent or sphere of his shining beams, 5. his father, 6. his mother, 7. 
his son, 8. his attendant, 9. he that is most sagacious among his disei- 
ples, 10. he that is most skilful among his disciples in performing miracles, 
or displaying prodigies, 11. the number of his once assembled disciples, 
12. the measure or extent of life in that age, 13. the duration of his 
religious institution, 14. his relics, 15. the fane or shrine (Sans. chaitya, 
Tibetan, meh’hod-rten) built for those relics. 

As the whole subject is imaginary or fanciful, it is unnecessary to give 
the whole in translation. It will be sufficient to state the five first names, 
with their fifteen attributes, or from KaxuTsanpa to MaITREYA. These 
statements, in ‘Tibetan, are given in the form of answers to the above 
fifteen articles put interrogatively. ‘They are as follows :— 

First, from Kaxutsanpa—l!. Héhor-va-hyig, 2. rgyal-pohi-y ho-brang- 
grong-khyer-bzang-po, 3. shakya-pa (of the Shakya race), 4. dpag-ts had- 
gchig (4000 fathoms), 5. meh’hod-spyin, 6. tshangs-rgyal, 7. bla-ma, 
8. blo-rdsogs, 9. dgé-slong-mihas-pa, 10. bsnyén-pa, 11. 40,000, 12. 
40,000 years, 13. 80,000 years, 14. in one globular mass, 15. deposited in 
one meh’hod-rien, or chaitya. 

Secondly, of Kanakamunt, thus—|. Gsér-fhub, 2 grong-k hyer-l\na- pe, 
3. brahman, 4. dpag-tsvhad-phyéd (2,000 fathoms), 5. més-byin, 6. bla- 
ma, 7. rnam-par-rgyal-vahi-sdé, 8. bkra-shis-ldan, 9. mck’ hog-ma, 10. reryel, 
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H1. 70,000, 12, 30,000 years, 13. 1,000 years, 14. in one globular mass, 
|5. deposited in one chaitya. 

Thirdly, of Ka’svara—1, Hod-srung, 2. tshétana, 3. brahman, 4. 500 
fathoms, 5. és*hangs-byin (Sans. Bralmadatta), 6. nor-bdag-ma, 7. déd-dpon, 
4. kun-gyi-bshés-gnyén, 9. bharadwaja, 10. skar-rgyal, 11. 20,000, 12. 20,000 
years, 13. 70,000 years, 14. in one globular mass, 15. in one chaitya, or 
mek hod-rien, 

Fourthly, of SHaKkya—l. Shakya-thub-pa, 2. ser-skyahi-gnas (Sans. 
capila), 3. rgyal-rigs, (Ashatriya, a descendant of Gorama), 4. one fathom, 
or two yards, 5. sas-gisang-ma, 6. sgyi-hphrul, 7. sgra-gchan-hdsin, 8. kun- 
dgah-ro, 9. nyé-rgyal, 10. pang-nas-skyés, 11. 1,250, 12. 100 years, 13. 500 
years, 14. in great abundance, 15. (deposited in several chaityas; but this 
point is not stated in the original.) 

Fifthly, of Marrreya.—l. Byams-pa (cham-ba), 2. rgyal-pohi-p ho-brang- 
grong-l' hyer-tog-gi-blo-gros, 3. brahman, 4. 4,000 fathoms, 5. ¢s'hangs-bzang, 
6. ivhangs-bdag-ma, 7. bsod-nams-stobs, 8. rgya-misho, 9. ye-shés-hod, 10. 
brison-hgrus, 11. 960,000,000, 12. 84,000 years, 13. 80,000 years, 14. in 
one globular mass, 15. deposited in one chaitya. 

The enumeration of such fancied Tathigatas, and the specification of the 
above exhibited attributes, occupy about three hundred leaves in this volume. 
From /eaf' 150 to 158, only the names of the Tathagatas are enumerated, and 
afterwards, from deaf’ 159 to 459, their names and the other points, Their 
names are, in general, significant words, and denote some virtue, or good 
quality, or some beautiful, agreeable, grand, precious, &c. object of nature. 

The names of some other Tathégatas, after Marrreya (in Tibetan, 
with an English explication) are, as follows—6. SeENG-cEe, the lion, 7. 
Rab-csat, the very clear or pure, 8. T’Hun-pa, the mighty, 9. Me-roe, 
the flower, 10 Me'-roG-cnyis-ra, flower the second, 11, Spyan-Le Gs, the 
beautiful eye, 12 Dre p-pron, chief leader, 13. LaG-cH’HE NX, the great handed, 
4 Srors-cn’ne'x, great strength, 15. Rayu-skar-rGyaL-po, the prince 
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of moving stars, 16. TSI-sMAN, medicinal essence, 17. SNYAN-PA-TOG, 
the chief ornament of celebrity, 18. Hon-cn'HEN-Po, great light, 19. 
Grou-vaHI-P'HuUNG-ro, the untied or liberated body, 20. ANAMPat- 
sNANGewDSAD, the illuminator, 21. Ny1-mani-sNyINnG-ro, the essence of 
the sun, 22, Zua-va, the moon, 23. Hop-vr'HRo light-diffusing, 24. 
Hop-ezanc, good light, 25. Mya-NAN-MED, exempt from sorrow, 2b. 
SKAR-RGYAL, prince of stars, 27. RaB-csaL, the very clean, 28. P'HRE NG- 
Hogs, wearing a chaplet, 29. You-ran-nop, light of good qualities, 
30, Don-ezies, perceiving the meaning, $1. Man-me’, a lamp, 392. 
Mruv-cpan, powerful, 33. Sman-pa, curer of diseases, 34. De's-pa, brave, 
35. Mopson-srv, a hair of treasure, 36. HrTAN-LDAN, permanent, 37. Luaul- 
pPaL, divine prosperity, 38. GpUL-pKAH, difficult to be subdued, 39. 
Yon-TAN-AGYAL-wTS'HAN, a standard of good qualities, 40. SGra-ccHan, 
name of a planet, (Rd/u, in Sanserit.) And so on. 

From deaf 459 to the end of the volume, Sua’kKya repeats again, at the 
request of the above mentioned Bodhisatwa, when those Tathagatas first 
formed their minds for arriving at the supreme wisdom, or of becoming 
Bodhisatwas, and what they offered to those Vwihagatas before whom, ut 
different times, they made their vows, and prayed that they might obtain, in 
consequence of their moral merits, final emancipation, or arrive at perfection. 

This volume contains 547 /eaces, and 26 bampos, or artificial divisions. 
This stra was translated by the Indian Pandit, Vipya’kara Srppua, and 
the Lotsawa, BanpE’ Drat-Gyi-pvYaNncGs; it was reviewed and arranged 
afterwards by DPa.-srtse G8. 


K'n4, THE SECOND VOLUME. 
There are in this volume four sifras, or works, under four distinct titles. 
‘The first is of great extent (from /eqf' 1 ‘to 329). It is ealled in Tibetan, 
() “ Reya-ch’hér-rol-pa”, in Sanscrit, “ Lalita vistara,” containing accounts of 
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the life and doctrine of SHa’kya, the establisher, or founder, of the Budd- 
dhistie religion in ancient India. The work is divided into 27 chapters, the 
contents of which are as follow :— 

First Chapter, from /eaf1 to 8. “ Introduction.” This sifra was deliver- 
ed by Sua'kya (who speaks of himself under the name of Bodhisatwa) 
at the special request of several gods, Bodhisatwas, and his principal disciples, 
when he was in a grove near Shrdvasti, in Kosala, Here are mentioned 34 
of his principal disciples, the names of eight Bodhisatwas, as also those of 
several Buddhas or Tathagatas, who had appeared in former ages and taught 
their doctrines. Sua’kya is requested now to give instruction in the same 
manner as they had done. 

Second Chapter, eaves 8—14. This chapter has for its title, “ Great exhi- 
laration, or rejoicing”. Importance of this s#fra. Several virtues enumerated 
and commended to be practised. Description of the great festival in the 
superb palace of the gods, in Galdan (in Tib. Dgah-ldan ; in Sans, T'ws'hita). 
Hortative verses to SHAKyYA to teach his doctrine. 

Third Chapter, /eaves 14—30, entitled, “ The purest race or tribe.” Insig- 
nia of an universal monarch ;—his inauguration by those insignia ;—his visit- 
ing the different kingdoms of his empire ;—his injunctions to the chiefs and 
the subjects to execute justice and to practise the ten cardinal virtues. Leg/ 
21. A Bodhisatwa, when about to become a Buddha, never takes his incar- 
nation in a barbarous country, but in a civilized one ; nor in any low family, 
but in the house either of a Brahman or a Kehatriya (the military tribe or 
royal race)—reasons thereof. Sua’kya honoured the latter by taking his birth 
in that tribe. Leaf 21—24. Consultation of the gods where Bodhisatwa 
(Sua‘kya) should be incarnated. There are said to have been at that time 
sixteen principal tribes or ruling families in “ Jambudwipa” (or “in India), 
several of which are enumerated by some of the gods, with recommendations 
on their good qualities; and they are of opinion that such and such a family 
will be proper for Bodhisatwa to be incarnated there. But some others find 
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fault with them, and tell several defects in each of those tribes. or families. 
The enumerated ruling tribes are—1. the royal family in Magadhka, (Sanscrit, 
Vidékula; in Tib. Lus-hphags-rigs), 2. Ditto in Kosala, 3. Ditto in Vadsa, 


4. the city of VFangs-pa-chan, (Sans. Vaishali or Prayagas-hodie Allahabad), 


5. the family of “Ran-snaneG,” in Hp'hags-rgyal (Sans. Ujjayani, Ujen, 
in Malvd), 6. the city of BcHom-#AaLac, (Sans. Maikura) 7. the Skya- 
bseng-gi-rigs. (Sans. the Pandava race, in Hastindpura.) None of them 
is found proper for the incarnation of Bodhisatwa—it is the Shakya race 
that is preferred to all. They ask SHAkya himself where a Bodhisatwa 
takes his incarnation at his last birth, and he enumerates to them 64 good 
qualities required in a race where such a Bodhisatwa should be incarnated. 
Leaf 26. The 32 qualities or characteristics of the woman that is fit to be 
the mother of such a Bodhisatwa. Leaf 27. “ Zas-crsanG-Ma’s” (Sans. Sud- 
dhodana) character and fortune. His wife's (in 'Tib. Lhd-mo-sgyu-hp'hrul-ma, 
in Sanserit, Maya Dévi) good qualities. Leaves 28, 29. Kulogium (in verse) 
on the Shdkya race in general, and particularly on the accomplishments of 
LWA-MO-SGYU-HT HRUL-MA. 


Fourth Chapter, /eaves 30—37, entitled, the “ Door or beginning of reli- 
gion’s light”. Bodhisatwa’s (SHa'Kya’s) last lecture to the gods and god- 
desses. Decorations of the great palace in Ga/dan, The 108 articles of the 
“ Ci’hos-snang-vahi-sgo” must be taught always to the gods at the change of 
the life of any principal Bodhisatwa, from Galdan, (Sans. Tushita), (They 
are the heads of some religious tracts, or certain dogmas and moral maxims.) 


Fifth Chapter, /eaves 37—49. At “his being about to depart from Gal- 
dan” Sua'kya appoints for his vicegerent there, Cua'm-na' (written in Tib. 
Byams-pa. Sans. Maitreya) and inaugurates him, by putting his own diadem 
on the head of that Bodhisatwa. This is the saint who is to appear hereafter 
and to become a Buddha. Consultation about the form in which SHA KYA 
should descend into the womb or body of the woman whom he chooses to 
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become his mother. A young elephant, such as has been judged proper in 
Brahmanical works, is preferred. Many ingenious and hortative verses are 
related for acquiring knowledge and practising virtue. His leaving Galdan, 
or the Paradise of the gods. 

Sixth Chapter, “aves 49—64. “ His incarnation.” Taking the form 
of a young elephant, he enters by the right side, into the womb or cavity 
of the body of Maya’ Devi. Her dream respecting the elephant that 
took up his abode in her body. She never felt such a pleasure as at that 
moment. Next morning she tells her dream to the king. He calls the 
Brahmans and the interpreters of dreams :—they say, she will be delivered 
of a son, who will become either an universal monarch or a Buddha. Alms 
distributed at “ Ser-skya” (Sans. Capi/a). Offerings made in behalf of Bodhi- 
safwa. The services rendered by the gods to LHa-Mo-sGyYU-HP’HRUL-MA, 
and the great care the king took for her pleasure and well being. The 
whole of nature is favourably disposed for the child that was to be born. 

Seventh Chapter, feaves 64—93. The “ birth of Sua ‘kya.” Description 
of the great preparations for conveying Ma’ya’ Devr' into the grove of Lum- 
hint. The circumstances of her being delivered there of the child after ten 
months’ pregnancy. He came out by the right side, without any injury to 
his mother. Several miracles that happened at his birth, (leaves 70,71.) The 
whole world was enlightened with great light. The earth trembled or shook 
several times. The number of men and beasts that were born or produced at 
Capilavastu, at the same time when the birth of SHa‘kya happened. Since 
the wishes of “ Zas-crsaNnG” were in all respects fulfilled, he gave to his 
son the name of “Don-crus,” or “ Don-1'HAMs-CHAD-GRUB-PA” (Sanscrit, 
Siddhartha, or Sarva-siddhirfha). THe is intrusted to Gautam, (his aunt) 
who, with 32 nurses, takes care of him. 

“ Nac-ro” (or as elsewhere he is called Nyon-monGs-MED), an hermit or 
sige, together with his nephew, “ M1s-py1n,” (Sans. Narada, afterwards 
called Kétydyana) admonished by the great light or brightness, goes to 


rij 
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Ser-skya to salute the new born child. His conversation with Zas-cTsane. 
He observes the characteristic signs on the body of the child, and foretells 
that he will become a Buddha. We laments that, being too old, he cannot 
live until (the child) shall attain to the state of a Buddha, Leaf 87. He 
recommends to “ Mis-pyrx” to become his disciple, when he shall commence 
to teach his doctrine. 

Eighth Chapter, /eaves 93—95. “His being brought into the temple.” 
Ceremony and the decorations on that oceasion. He is lord of lords (in Tib. 
Lhahi-tha), Asking his nurse Gauramt whither they are carrying him, and 
she says, into the temple; he tells (in verse) how superior he is to all gods— 
how Inpra, Brawa, and other gods and demigods, made their adorations 
to him at his birth. 

Ninth Chapter, Zeaves 95—97. “ Ornaments” (for SHAKY). Description 
of all sorts of ornaments that were ordered by the king to be prepared and 
brought for the young prince (S#a'kya) ona certain lucky or auspicious day. 

Tenth Chapter, eaves 97—101. “ His having displayed several sorts of 
letters or characters”. When he (SHaKya) was desired afterwards to learn the 
letters from the school-master, he shews that, without being instructed, he 
knows them all—and he himself enumerates 64 different alphabets (among 
which are mentioned also those of Yavana and Hina) and shews their 
figures. The master is astonished at his wisdom, and utters several slokas 
expressive of his praise. 

Eleventh Chapter, /eaves 101—105. His visiting a village of the agri- 
eulturists. His meditation in the shade or shadow of a tree (called the 
 Jambu” tree). The miracle that happened there with the shadow of that tree. 

Twelfth Chapter, eaves 105—121. The displaying of several gymnastical 
exercises and other arts (by Saaxya). When at a certain time 500 young 
‘men of the Shdkya race, at “ Sér-skya,” were vying in shewing their skill in 
the arts and gymnastical exercises, as in letters, arithmetic, swimming, &¢ 
Sua'kya excelled them all. He obtains by these means “ Sa’-#Ts'HO-MA™ 
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the daughter of “ LAaG-NA-PE-CHON-CHAN,” a mace-bearer. Sans. Dand'ika. 
The qualities required in a woman, whom SuHa‘kya is willing to take for his 
wife. The several qualifications of Sa’-w?s’Ho-aa (Sans. Gora’). Her senti- 
ments (expressed in verse) against the concealing the face of woman by a veil. 

Thirteenth Chapter, /eaves 121—141. “ His being exhorted” by the gods. 
Exhortations made to him by several gods to leave the court, and endeavour 
to become a Buddha, as he had aspired for several ages to that dignity, and 
had acquired numerous qualities with that view. 

Fourteenth Chapter, /eaves 141—148, “Dream”. Zas-ersanc-Ma’, the 
father of SHA Kya, in a dream fancies that his son has left his house and 
taken the religious character, having put on a garb of dark red colour. He 
now takes every precaution to prevent him from leaving the court, and orders 
all sorts of music to be performed for the amusement of his son. 

SHA KYA orders his servant to make ready the carriage for going into 
the grove for his recreation. On his way thither he observes an old man ; 
asks from the servant what that man is; he tells him, that isa man grown 
old, and is near to die; he orders the servant to turn the carriage, goes back, 
and gives himself to meditation on old age. 


[Nore. In all these discourses or conversations of Sua’kya with his groom, or charioteer, there 
are several instances of terms employed by inferiors in speaking to their superiors, that are different 
from those in common use. Thisisa peculiarity in the language of Tibet]. 


Afterwards, in the same manner as above, on different occasions he 
observes a sick man—sees a corpse—and meets a man in a religious garb; and 
on each occasion he gives himself to meditation on sickness, death, and on 
the religious state. 

These are the circumstances that determine him to take the religious 
character. Zas-cTsaNG to prevent him from leaving the court, orders 
several walls and ditches to be made, and guards and sentries to be set, Inaus- 
picious dream seen by Sa-ats'no-Ma’. Leaves 146-7. 

x 2 
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Fifteenth Chapter, eaves 148—174. “ His exit, or appearance in the world,” 


| (in a religious character). Notwithstanding all the vigilance of his father and 


of his relations, he finds means for leaving the royal residence. At midnight 


‘ mounting his horse called the “ Praise-worthy” (Bssags-ldan) he rides for 


six miles; then dismounting, he sends back, by the servant, the horse and all 
the ornaments he had; and directs him to tell his parents not to be grieved on 
his departure ; for when he shall have found the supreme wisdom, he will 
return and console them. Great lamentation in the court of Zas-cTsaNc. 
With his own sword he cuts off the hair of his head, changes his fine linen 
clothes for a common one of dark red colour, and commences his peri- 
grination. In the first place he goes to Rdjagriha, in Magadha, 

Sixteenth Chapter, Jeaves 174—178.  “ GzuGS-CHAN-SNYING-PO'S Visit” 
(made to Sua’kya). The king Vimpasara (in Tib. Gaugs-chan-snying-po) 
having seen him from his ‘palace, is much pleased with his manners—is in- 
formed of him by his domestics; visits him, has a long conversation with 
him, and offers him means for living according to his pleasure. He will not 
accept of such things. On the request of the king, he tells who he is—* of the 
Shakya race, that inhabit “Ser-skya-gxhi,” (Sans. Capilavastu) in Kosala, 
in the vicinity of the Kaildsha, or of the Himalaya in general, (on the bank 
of the Bhagirathi river. He is of the royal family, the son of the king 
“ Zas-cTSanG,” Sans. SHupDHODANA, (/eqf’ 178) and that he has renounced 
the world, and seeks only to find the supreme wisdom. 

Seventeenth Chapter, Zeaves 1783—192. “The hardships” or austerities 
which SHa’kya underwent during the course of six years. Leaf 183-4. 
All sorts of religionists, of which Jambudwipa was full at the time of 
Sna’kya, mortify their bodies in different manners. In his opinion all 
those had a wrong idea of arriving at liberty or emancipation by such prac- 
tices. Leaf 185. He commences his ascetic life. The manner in which he 
gives himself to meditation, and the several hardships he voluntarily submits 
himself to during six years. 
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Eighteenth Chapter, eaves 192—200. The * Nairafjana river’. It was 
on the banks of this river that SHa*Kya performed his penances, subjecting 
himself to great austerities, Perceiving afterwards privation to be dangerous 
to his mental faculties, he makes use of necessary food for his sustenance. 
He is presented by a chief's two daughters, with a refined milk-soup—he 
refreshes himself. His five attendants desert him now, saying among 
themselves, “such a glutton, and such a loose man as GAUTAMA Is now, 
never can arrive at the supreme wisdom,” (or never can become a Hudddha). 
They go to Véranasi, and in a grove near that city continue to live an 
ascetic life. 

Nineteenth Chapter, eaves 200—214. After having bathed himself in the 
Nairatjana river he recovers his bodily strength, and intends to visit the holy 
spot. Rejoicing of all sorts of gods and demigods, and the offerings they 
make to SHAKYA. | 

Twentieth Chapter, eaves 214—221. He proceeds to the holy spot, 
called, in Sanscrit, the “ Bodhiman'da” (the holy pith, energy, or essence, where 
now Gayd is), and gives himself to earnest meditation, that he may find 
the supreme wisdom. 

Twenty-first Chapter, /eares 221—248,. “He overcomes the devil.” 
Description how he was tempted by the devil (Sans. Mara or Kama Déva). 
His victory over the hosts of the lord of Cupidity. The songs of gods on 
his triumph. 

Twenty-second Chapter, /eaves 248—259. The manner in which he 
performed his meditations, and at last found the supreme wisdom. 

Twenty-third Chapter, /eaves 259—267. After having found the 
supreme wisdom, the gods from several heavens successively present him 
their offerings, and in several verses sing praises to him concerning his ex- 
cellent qualities, and his great acts in overcoming the devil. 

Twenty-fourth Chapter, leaves 267—282. Two merchants, GaGon and 
Bzanc-ro, entertain Sua’Kya with a dinner, and hear his instruction in his 
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doctrine. They are so firm in their faith that Saakya says of them, they | 
shall become Bodhisatwas. 

Twenty-fifth Chapter, eaves 282—291. After having found the supreme 
wisdom, Sua'kya thinking that men cannot understand his profound doctrine, 
he will therefore not instruct them except he should be solicited by Brana’ 
and other gods to do so. They appear; and on their request he commences 
to teach his doctrine. 

Twenty-sixth Chapter, eaves 291—323.._ The running of his religious 
course. Recapitulation of his principal acts. The great qualities he had ac. 
quired. 'To whom should he first teach his doctrine? Several of them 
whom he judged fit to understand him, are dead. He proceeds to Varanasi. 
The five persons, formerly his attendants, being now convinced of his having 
found the supreme wisdom, pay homage or respect to him, and become his 
disciples. Leaves. 295—312. He instructs them in his doctrine; explains to 
them the four excellent truths—l. There is sorrow or misery. 2. It will 
be so with every birth. 3. But it may be stopped. 4. The way or mode of 
making an end to all miseries. Jea¢f307. Whence originated the epithet or 
name of Buddha, “ Tathagata” (in Tibetan, .Dé-bzhin-gshégs), viz. from having _ 


run his religious race in the same manner as his predecessors. There Is - 





an enumeration of several epithets or names of each Buddha.* 

Twenty-seventh Chapter, /eaves 323—329. Conclusion. SHa'’kya recom- 
mends this sifra to his auditors, the gods, to keep it in their remembrance, 
and to repeat. it often. The several benefits and blessings arising from 
hearing this sara. 

This work was translated first, in the 9th century, by the Indian Pandits, 
JINA-MITRA, DANA-SHILA, and Mvune-varMa, and the Tibetan Lotsava, or 
interpreter, BANDE YE-SHE's-sDE. 





* It has been thought fit to retain the above epitome of the contents of the Lalifa Fisfara 
here, but the same has been given in more detail in the notice of Shdktya’s life and death, printed 
in the present volume. Sec. 
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The rest of this volume (from /eaves $29 to 426, or the end) is occupied by 
treatises of high principles or metaphysical speculations (mahd ydna siitras). 
They are likewise attributed to Sua‘kya, and were delivered by him to his 
hearers (immense numbers of priests, Bodhisatwas, gods, and demons) at three 
different places. The first, on a mountain near Réjagriha; the second, in a 
grove near Shravasti; and the third, on the mountain of “ Gru-hdsin,” (in 
Sanscrit, Potala). The general subject is moral, metaphysical, and mystical 
doctrine. Discussions on the nature of the body and of the soul. There are 
introduced several of SHAKya’s disciples in these discussions, but the chief 
speakers, besides Suakya, are Mansu Sri Kumar Buv'r, and Ava.oxt- 
TESWARA. The titles of these three treatises are as follow :— 

1. In Sanscrit, 4’rya Manju Sri vikridita ndma mahd ydna sitra. In 
Tibetan, ‘) Hp’hags-pa-hjam-dpal-rnam par-rol-pa-xhés-bya-va-t hég-pa-ch hen 
pohi-mdo, Eng, A venerable sitra of high principles, on the sports or amuse- 
ments of MaNavu Sn1. 

2, In Sanserit, Manju-Sri-vikurvana. In Tibetan, ©) Hyam-dpal-rnam- 
par-hphrul-ca. Eng. The transformation of MaNsu Sat. 

3. In Sanserit, Sarva fathagatadlishfhana satwavalokina Buddha kshetra 
nirdéshana vyuha. In Tibetan, \°) .Dé-byhin-gshégs-pa-thams-chad-hyi-byin- 
gyis-brlabe-séms-chan-la-cxigs-shing-sangs-rgyas-hiyt-zhing-gi-bhod-pa-kun-tu- 
ston-pa. Eng. Description of the province of Buddha, on which, for the sake 
of animal beings, all Tathagatas have bestowed their benedictions. There 
is moral and mystical doctrine in this sw’éra, ‘There are also several Dharanis 
in Sanscrit, supposed to be of wonderful efficacy. 

_ "These three stras were translated by the Indian Pandits, SURENDRA 
Bona, Sarienpra Bopui, and Jina-mirna, and the Tibetan Lotsava, 


Banner YE-sHeE s-sDE. 
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Ga, OR THE THIRD VOLUME. 


Title in Sanscrit, A'’ryanis'hfhatan Bhagavdn jnyana vipulana sutra 
raina ananta ndma mahé yana sitra. In Tibetan, °) Hp'hags-pa-bchom-ldan- 


hedas-heyi-yé-shés-rgy as-pahi-mdo-sdé-rin-po-ch' hé-mt hah-yas- pa- mt har- p'hyin- 


pa-xhés-bya-va-t hég-pa-cl’hén-pohi-mdo. Eng. Immense jewels, or a sutra of 
high principles, on the extensive knowledge or wisdom of the venerable and 
excellent Buppua. The salutation is thus—t Reverence to BuppHa and to all 
the Bodhisatwas. Sua'kya at Mnyan-yod, (Sans. (Shrdvasti) with 1250 priests. 
General subject—Instruction on the extensive knowledge or wisdom of 
BUDDHA. : 

In a (fancied) city, called * Excellent virtue,” (Dgé-vahi-p'ha-rol-hgro) 
a certain householder, (4’hyim-bdag) a fortune-teller by profession (p'hya- 
mihan), with an intention of acquiring moral and religious merits for his fu- 
ture happiness, under the superintendence of Ganc-ro, one of Sua kKya’s 
disciples, builds for BuaGava’ a fine house (Rhang-byang) with a gallery 
of tsandan-wood. On that occasion Gane-po tells him, that by none of all 
the creatures and gods may such a sacred building be used otherwise than as a 
place of worship (Tib. Me/*hod-rten, Sans. Chaitya), since none of the ani- 
mal beings has the qualities which Buacava wx (Tib. Behom-ldan-hdas) possesses. 
Ganc-ro, addressing him several times a householder, (Sans. Grihapati) 
gives him a long and detailed instruction on the extensive knowledge or om- 
niscience of BHaGava’N, or Tathagata, and his perfections or attributes. He 
tells him that BHaGava'n’s knowledge is immense, infinite—he knows every 
place—past, present, and future times—(there are made here several distine- 
tions of his knowledge and powers)—he knows the thoughts and ways of all 
animal beings ; all their works or actions, good and bad, done (or committed) 
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y the body, speech, and the mind together ; with the causes and consequences 
of them. Then come moral tales—detailed specification of the knowledge of 
Tathagata with respect to the provinces of the organs and senses of the body 
—on psycological and moral subjects—on the four great truths. Leaf 128. 
Several places of regeneration (or new-birth) are enumerated, from the lowest 
hell to the highest heaven, and that Twthdgata knows them all. 

Leaf 170. Sua’Kya is invited by the before-mentioned householder into 
his house to an entertainment in that fancied city—he, with some of his disci- 
ples, goes there in a miraculous manner (all flying in the air). Leaf 174. On 
the request of Mrs-Bytn, an ascetic, Sua'kya leaves there the vestige of 
his foot-sole impressed on a flat stone. Several miraculous visits performed by 
SHA KYA, With MAUNGALYANA and others of his disciples, since he left the 
grove near Skravasti, Leaf 175. Miracles that happened with Sua‘R1H1-Bv 
and MaUNGALYANA (the same as has been told in the Dadva, at their visiting 
the “ Madros” lake). 

Leaves 175—197. “ Mosr's-pcan” (a Ndga rdja of the sea) and several 
other Naga rdjas also, successively make their adoration to Tathagata, 
(SHakvya), address him, sing praises (in verse) to him, and beg him to give 
them religious instruction on several subjects. They admire his perfections 
and the several acts he has performed—they confess their unhappy state and 
ignorance, and beg him to instruct them on the means by which they may 
arrive at happiness and perfection. He answers to each of them. There are 
many passages expressive of the attributes or perfections of Tathagatas; of 
the thoughts, wishes, and works of men. There are several moral instructions 
and maxims. 

From /eaves 200 to 416, or the end of this sitra, Sua'kya addressing 
Mauncatyana, (who again asks him several times) tells the stories of seve- 
tal individuals in very remote ages, and applies them all to himself; and says 
that it was he himself who acted or reasoned thus at that time. aineieg these 
stories there occur many praises and hymns addressed to Tathagata 
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descriptions on the conduct of the wise—on the miseries of life—the desire 
of happiness—offerings, sacrifices, adoration—that there is no reality in all 
things. Leaf 212. On the state of being bound and being liberated. By this 
narration he shews that a Tathdgata is all knowing—he knows the place and 
origin of every thing, and what will be the consequences of such and such 
works performed in remote ages and lives. Leaf 416. There are several 
synonymous terms for expressing that a Tathigata’s wisdom or knowledge is 
immense. MacneaLyana being much pleased with this instruction, ap- 
proves and praises it, 

This sifra was translated first by the Indian Pandit, Prasna-vakMa, 
and the Tibetan Lotsava (interpreter) BaNDE'-YE'-sH'ES:sNYING-PO.  <After- 
wards corrected and arranged by the Indian Pandits, VisHUbDHA-SIDDHA 
and SARVAJNA-DE'VA, and the Tibetan Lotsava, DpaL-srTse Gs. 

From /eaf 416 to 466, or the end of this volume, is another sw fra, 
entitled, in Sanscrit, A’rya sarca Buddha vishaya avatéra jndna aloka 
dlankara néma mahi ydna sutra. Tib. © Hp'hags-pa -sangs-rgyas-thams- 
chad-kyi-yul-la-hjug-pahi-yé-shis-snang-vahi-rgyan-shés-bya-va-t h ég-pa-ch’hén- 
po-hi-mdo. An ornament of intellectual light for entering into the province 
of every Buddha ; a venerable sutra of high principles (or speculation. ) This 
was delivered by Bcuom-cpan-wpas (SHAKYA) when he was on a moun- 
tain near Rajagriha, There were assembled 25,000 priests, besides eight 
of his principal disciples, and many Bodhisatwas, among whom HJAM-prat 
Gzuon-nun-Grur-pa (Sans. Manju Sri Kumar biu't) who, according to the 
wishes of other assembled Bodhisatwas that desire to acquire knowledge. 
begs of Saa’Kya to explain to them the meaning of these terms—™ “ Siyé-ve- 
ma-mch his-pa-dang-hgag-pa-ma-meh hés-pa,”—there is no forth-coming and no 
stopping (or no birth, no death) as with respect to Tathagatas. Tus is the 
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subject of the treatise. The explanation is given in an argumentative manner, 
and by mixing metaphysical speculation with moral doctrine. In Leaf 
416 it is said, that the bodies of the Tuthagatas are like the extent of 
heaven. 


(Na) oR THE FOURTH VOLUME. 

In this volume, of 444 /eaves, there are five separate treatises or siu/ras, 
but they are all of little importance, and none calculated to excite literary 

The first is entitled, in Sanserit, 4’rya * kushala nila paridhara” nama 
mah yana sitra. In Tib. “" Hp hags-pa “ dgé-vahi-risa-na-yongs-su-hdsin- 
pa’ -zhés-bya-va-l hég-pa-cl’ hén-pohi-ndo, Comprehension of virtue’s roots (or 
elements) a venerable s#fra of high principles. This was delivered by Bcnom- 
LDAN-4DAS (SHA KYA) in a grove near Rajagriha (called in Tibetan, Hod-mahi- 
ishal, &e. In Sanscrit, Pénw vcanam,a grove of bamboos).. There is a long 
enumeration of his disciples arriving from all parts, and of their salutations, 
The subject is moral and metaphysical doctrine. ‘The whole is very incohe- 
rent, abstract, and miscellaneous ; therefore nothing can be said with precision. 
The organs, senses, operations of the mind, and emptiness (or sunyata) are the 
common topics of this, as also of some of the following sifras. Sua'Kya 
frequently addresses Sna'kapwa T1HI-BU (one of his principal disciples), who 
again several times begs him to explain the meaning of such and such a term 
or phrase. This siéra is contained on the leaves from 1 to 346. It is divided 
into 18 artificial portions (dam-po) and 15 chapters. It was translated by the 
Indian Pandit, Pragsna’-vanma,and Yer~-siHe's-spe —corrected and arranged 
afterwards by PRAJNA'-VARMA, JNA NA-GARBHA, and YE-SHE'S-SDE . 

The second sitra in this volume (from Jeaf 346 to 421) is entitled, in Sans- 
crit, A’ ryasangghdti sitradherma paryayd. In Tibetan, “') Hp'hags-pa-sung-gi- 
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indohi-ch' hos-kyi-rnam-grangs. A collection of the enumeration of several things 
respecting religion or moral doctrine; delivered by SHa’kya on the moun- 
tain “ Gridhra kita,” (in Tib. “ Bya-rgod-p'hung-po) near Rajagriha, where 
were assembled 32,000 priests, among whom were his principal disciples, 
Kunx-sur's-Ko'N pINYA, MAUNGALYANA, SHARIHI-BU, Hop-sRUNG-CH'HEN- 
po, &e. many Bodhisatwas, Dévas, and Nagas, to pay their respects to Bcnom- 
cDAN-npas. Subject—A Bodhisatwa (called in Tib. Kun-ru-ppan-va) begs 
of Sua’kya to instruct them in such a manner that, upon hearing his lesson, 
those that are old may be purified from the blemishes of their works, and 
that those that are young may endeavour hereafter to excel in virtue. 
Accordingly he instructs them in a discursive manner with this and two 
other Bodhisatwas, in prose and verse. 

This sitra was translated by the Indian Pandits, Jina-arrrna and Da’xa 
stra, and the Tibetan Lotsava Yr'-sHE's-sDF’. 

The third stra (/eaves 421—438) in this volume, is entitled, in Sanscrit, 
A rydchintya prabhasa nirdésha nama dherma-parydya. In Tib. “) Hp'hags- 
pa-(Khyéhu) snang-va-bsdm-gyis-mi-k lyab-pas-bstan-pa-xhés-bya -va -cl’hos-kyi- 
rnem-grangs. Instruction by the (child). Inconceivable light, i. e. enumera- 
tion of several articles belonging to religious instruction. 

This was delivered at “M»yan-yod” (Sans. Shravasti, in Kosala). The — 
speakers are SHAKYA and a little child, whoaddresses the former as GauTAMA. 
Hearers—1250 Gé/ongs, or priests, and 500 Bodhisatwas. Subject—the story ot 
that child: how he was found alone in an empty and solitary house. Sua KyYA‘s 
conversation with him, (in verse). Common, moral, and speculative topics. The 
soul (or the Lgo and Meum). Stinyata, or emptiness, voidness. The orna- 
ments of a Bodhisatwa are his good qualities and perfections. Translated by 
Sure NDEA Bonu, and YE-sHE's-sDE. 

The fourth s#éra in this volume (438—441) has this title in Sanscrit, 
Arya Tathagata nama Buddha kshétra ginékta dherma parydaya. Tn Tibetan, 


comme 
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un A pPhags-pa-dé-brhin-gshégs-pa-rnams-kyi-zhing-gi-yon-tan-brjod-pahi-ch'] be 
hyi-rnam-grangs. Enumeration of things, or religious articles expressive 
of the qualities or perfections of the Buddha province of the venerable 
Tathagaias. Were one of the Bodhisatwas, addressing the others in an 
exclamatory manner, tells them the names of several Buddha provinces, 
and that successively in each province one day is equal to one halpa 
of the former province. This is the substance of the whole; and the next 
work, of four /eaves, entitled in Tibetan (only) CY Diyl-ht' hor-Brgyad-pa,” 
the eight circles (or Man'dalas), contains little more than the statement that 
whoever wishes to come at prosperity, or happiness, should describe these 
eight circles. 
(Coa) o8 THE FIFTH VOLUME. 

There are in this volume three different treatises, under three distinct 
heads. ‘The first, (from Zea 1 to 81) is entitled in Sanscrit, 4’rya sandhi 
nirmochana nama maha yana sitra. In Tibetan, “°) Hp'hags-pa-dgongs-pa- 
nés-par-herel-ra-chés-bya-ca-thég-pa-cl’hén-pohi-mdo, FE:xplication of one's 
mind or thought, (or the true resolution of several propositions). SHAKYA 
is represented to be in a (fancied) superb immense palace, made of all sorts 
of precious stones. There are assembled many Bodhisatwas of the first 
rank, and of the greatest accomplishments. The subjects of their discussions 
are some metaphysical subtilities (/ea/'4) as—W hich is the thing that is in- 
expressible, indivisible, and simple; and what is a simple, and what a com- 
pound thing? Afterwards ten of them, successively, propose some questions 
to Sua’kya, and request the explanation of them, There is a distinct 
chapter for each Bodhisatwa. In the ninth chapter, SHA KYA Is requested 
by AvALoKrreswana (in Tib. (® “ Spyan-ras-gzigs-deang-p'liyug”) for some 
explanation with respect to the ten bhimis (or degrees of perfections) of Bodhi- 
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satwas, as also of that of a Buddha; which accordingly is given on some 
leaves. In the tenth chapter, Manav Sxi (in Tibetan, © Hyam-dpai) 
asks him for the explication of this term—* Ci'hos-hyi-sku,” (Sans. Dherma 
kdya, the first moral being) as applied to the Tathdgatas. There follows 
again a long discussion on that subject. 

The second treatise or stra (from /eaves 81 to 298) is entitled in Sans. 
Arya Langkévatéra mahd ydna sitra. Yn Tibetan, ““) Hp'hags-pa-Langkar- 
gshegs-pa-thég-pa-cl’hén-pohi-ndo. A venerable sitra of high principles (or 
speculation) on the visiting of Lanka. ‘This was delivered on the request of 
the Lord of Lanka (called in Tibetan, (9%) “ Gnod-sbyin-hbod-sgrogs") by 
Bcuom-.pan-apas (SHA KYA) when he was in the city of Latha, on the 
top of the Malaya mountain, on the sea shore, together with many priests 
and Bodhisatwas. \t was in a miraculous manner that Sua Kya visited 
Lanka. It is evident from the text, that both the visitors and the pretended 
master of Lanka are fancied things; but there is in the Latkdvatara sitra 
a copious account of the theory of the Buddhistic metaphysical doctrine, to- 
gether with that of some heterodox sects, especially of the Lokdyata (in Tib. 
() Hjig-rten-rgyang hphen-pa. Sua KYA in a discursive manner with a Bod- 
hisatwa (styled in Sanserit, Maha Mati, in Tib. Blo-gros-ch'hén-po) recites the 
common topies of the Buddhistic metaphysical doctrine, with some discussion 
on each. From /eaves 298 to 456, there is, @ain an explanation of the Langka- 
ratara séitra, containing (as it is stated) the essence of the doctrine of all the 
Tathagatas. The Langhkdvatéra sitra was translated by order of the Tibetan 
king, Drav-rua-stsan-Po. (Khri-dé-srong-btsan, or Ral-pa-chan) in the 9th 
century. No Indian Pandit is mentioned. It is stated only, that it was 
translated by Lotsava Ge Lone (Hgos-ch’hos-grub) who added also the com- 
mentary (which must be the last part of the above described sétra) of 4 
Chinese professor or teacher, called WE N-H1. 
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The third treatise (from deaf 456 to 468, or the end) is entitled in Sans. 
Arya gaya shrisha nama maha yana sutra. In Tibetan, ™) Hp'hags-pa- 
gaya-mgoli-ri, the hill, “ Gaya shristha,” or a short treatise of high princi- 
ples, on the theories and practices of Bodhisatwas. Sua'kya, not long after 
his having become a Judedha, being with a thousand Gelongs and many Boel- 
hisatwas in the Chaitya (Tib, Mel’hod-rten) of Gaya, a place of worship on 
the Gaya hill, is requested by Hyam-ppan (Sans. Manju Sri) for the explica- 
tion of the term Bodhisatwa, which is given; and this forms the subject of 
this treatise. 


(C14) OR THE SIXTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume three treatises. The first (from /eaf 1 to 76) 
is entitled in Sans. 4’rya ghana vyuha nama maha yana sitra. In Tib. 
() Ap hags-pa-rgyan-stug-po-bkod-pa-xhés-bya-va-fhég-pa-ch' hén-pohi-mdo. 
Eng. A venerable stra of high principles, called the thick, or dense, ornament 
or system, structure. Between BcHom-1paAN-#DaAs (SHa'KyYA) and several 
Bodhisatwas there are discussions on many metaphysical subjects concerning 
Buddha, his attributes, his mansion, and the soul in general—distinction be- 
tween the body and the rational soul—what are the means of fina] emanci- 
pation for those that have committed many immoral actions, /eares 11—13. 
Ignorance is the cause of all the bands by which the soul is fettered, /ea/’ 37. 
How to be liberated from those fetters. Right discrimination of things. The 
Whole is mostly in verse, and treats of the soul in general. 

The second treatise (from /eaves 76 to 187) is entitled in Sanscrit, A’rye 
maha karuna pun'darika ndma maha yana sitra. In Tibetan, “> Hp'hags- 
pa-snying-ré-ch hén-po-pad-ma-dkar-po-xhés-bya-va-t hég- pa-cl’'hén-pohi -mdo.” 
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Eng. A venerable sifra of high principles, called “ Pun'darika, the great mer- 
ciful one.” ‘This was delivered by SHa‘Kya in a grove of Sa/ trees near the 
town Ku'sha (Kdma-ripa, in Assam) on the evening he was about to die. 
Addressing Kun-p@an-vo (Sans. Ananda) he orders him to prepare him 
his dying bed. He tells him his performances, and the substance of his 
doctrine. His discourse with A’xanpa. The miracles that happened when 
he lay down (between a pair of \Sa/ trees) on his right side, like a lion—all 
trees, shrubs, and grasses bow themselves towards that side; all rivers or 
streams stand still; all beasts and birds sit still and move not for food; all lucid 
or shining bodies are affuscated ; all sufferers in hell are assuaged ; all those 
in misery are relieved; all the gods feel some displeasure with their own 
residence. ©) 'Ts'na’nes-ra, (Sans. Brahmd,) together with his tram, pays 
his respect to BcHom-zpAN-wpas. From /eaves 80 to 90, there is a deserip- 
tion of their conversation on the subject of creation—by whom was the 
world made. SHa’KyA asks several questions of Branmwa’—whether was it 
he who made or produced such and such things, and endowed or blessed 
them with such and such virtues or properties—whether was it he whe 
caused the several revolutions in the destruction and regeneration of the world. 
He denies that he had ever done any thing to that effect. At last he himself 
asks Sua’kyA how the world was made—by whom? Here are attributed 
all changes in the world to the moral works of the animal beings, and it ts 
stated that in the world all is illusion ; there is no reality in the things ; all is 
empty. Brana’ being instructed in his doctrine, becomes his follower. 
SHaKyA vindicating the universe for himself, commits it to the care of 
Branma’, and directs him what to do for promoting virtue and happiness m 
the world, /eaf* 90. His (Saa’kya’s) conversation with © DeEp-pron, 
the son of Ka'maa-pE'va—his instructions to him. His conference with INDEA, 
(Tib. ®) Brgya-byin) and with the four great kings of the giants (Tibetan 
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Lhamayin). He gives several lessons to these four kings, and advises them 
to live contented, and not to make war against INpra. They promise that 
they will obey his commands, Leaf’ 100, the lamentation of IxpRa on the 
approaching death of SHaKrya. 

Leaf 109. KuN-pGau-vo is comforted by SuAKya, and directed 
what to do after his death (leaves 110—112). Hon-snune (Sans. Kashyapa) 
the immediate successor of Sua’kya. His qualities. Swa'xya tells to 
A’nanpa the increase of the believers in his doctrine, and the great 
veneration that will be shewn to the places of his relics. Leaf'194, the great 
qualifications of KuN-pGan-vo, or A'NANDA. SHA‘KYa’s instructions to 
him. 

Leaf isi. On the request of Kun-pGan-vo, Sua'kva directs him what 
to do with respect to the compilation of his doctrine. Here are enumerated 
the twelve different kinds of the Puddhistic writings. He is directed to 
answer thus to the priests or Gelongs, when they shall ask where it was deli- 
vered,—") “ Hdi-skad-bdag-gis-f hos-pa-dus-gehig-na”—I myself heard this 
at a certain time, when cHOM-LDAN-#DAS was at such and such places, and 
the hearers were these and these; and that when he had finished his lecture, 
all those that were present rejoiced much, and approved his doctrine. 

The principal places were SHa'kKya had delivered the sétras of his 
doctrine, are here enumerated. They are the ©) Byang-chi hub-snying-po, 
(Sans. Bodhiman'da, or Gaya in Magadha) under a Nyagrodha tree. Parandsi, 
in the grove called “™) Drang-srong (hung-va-ri-dags-hyi-nags. Rajagriha, 
and near to it the Bya-rgod-phung-pohi-ri, and the ™) Hod-mahi-ts'hal. 
'™ Mayan-yod (Sans. Shrévasti). ©) Yangs-pa-chen (Sans. Faishali or Pri- 
yiga, Allahabad) Champa (on the bank of a tank dug by Ganca). Kaush- 
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ambi, Sakétana, (Tib. ©) Gnas-behas,) Pataliputra, or Patna. (Tib. “®) Skye. 


nar-gyi-bu.) Mathura, (Tib. ©) Behom-rlag,) Kamarupa, &c. 

He is directed farther to make introduction to them, to explain the 
subject with an amplification of the causes and effects, in good sense and 
proper or words, and to arrange the whole in such and such a manner. 

There are in this stra six bam-pos and thirteen chapters. This was 
translated by the Indian Pandits Jra-mrTra and SURENDRA-BODHI, 
and the Tibetan Lotsava BanpE’ YE'SHE's-sDE. 

The third treatise (from /eaves 187 to 443, or the end) is entitled im 
Sanscrit, A’rya hkaruna pun'darika nama maha yana sutra, In Tibetan, 
@) « Hp'hags-pa-snying-rjé-pad- ma-dkar-po-xhés-bya-va-t hég-pa-cl’ hén-pohi- 
mde.” The merciful Punparixa (Sans. Shakya) on the “ Bya-rgod-p hung- 
pohi-ri,” before 62,000 priests, &e. &e. The subject is, charity, morality, 
patience, and other transcendental virtues. Provinces or fields of several 
Tathagatas or Buddhas—their pert i Bodhisatwas—their prayers and 
wishes for the welfare of all animal beings. The whole is of a miscellaneous 
nature. ‘There are many salutations and praises to several Tathagatas. There 
are also Dhdraiiis and Mantras. 

Translated by the Indian Pandits Jina-MITRa, SuRENDRA-Bopul, and 
Pragna-varMa, and the Tibetan Lotsava BanDE YE-SHE 8-SDE. 






(Ja) oh THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 
There are in this volume six separate works or sw’tras, the titles of which 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow :— 
1. Sanscrit, Sad-dharma Pun'darika. ‘Tibetan, ™ Dam-pahi-ch hos- 
padma-dkar-po. Eng. A white lotus, or the true religion. 
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2, Sans, Serva-dharna-gu'na-cyuka-rdja. Tib, @ Cithos-Chams-chad-hyi- 
yon-tan-bkod-pahi-rgyal-po. Eng. Chief description of the good qualities of all 
the moral laws. 

3. Sans. Su@havati vyuha, Tib. ) Bdé-va-chan-gyi-bikod-pa. Eng. 
Description of the happy mansion (of Amitabha.) 

4. Sans. Karaa’da vyuha. Tib, '‘“) Za-ma-tog-bkod-pa. Eng. The 
prepared vessel. 

5. Sans. Ratna Karan'da. Tib. “) Dkon-meh'hog-xa-ma-tog. Eng. 
The precious vessel or repository. 

G. Sans. Ratna-koimi, 'Tib. “) Rin-po-cl’hehi-mihah. Eng. The pre- 
cious boundary. 

All these sw'tras, in general, are on moral subjects, and contain several 
instructions in the Buddhistie doctrine. 

The first entitled, “Sad-dharma puf'darika,” is contained on the 
leaves from 1 to 281. Contents—This sifra was delivered by BcHon- 
LDAN-wDas or BHAGAVAN (SHa’Ky¥A) when he was on the * Bya-rngod-phung- 
pohi-ri,” (Sans. Gridhra ku'ta parvata) near Rajagriha, in Magadha, betore 
12,000 priests of great perfections (see leaf 2.) Among these his principal 
disciples are enumerated. Here are mentioned first those five persons who 
had become first of all the disciples of SHa'kya, at Varanasi. Their names, 
hoth Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow: 1. A’lna'NA Kaun’pinya, (Tib. 
() Kun-shés-Kaun'dinya), 2. Asawasit (Tib. ) Rahul), 3. Pasnwa 
(Tib. \“) Riangs-pa), 4. Mana Na'ma (Tib. ©) Ming-cl’hén), 5. 
Buaprixa, (Tib. \) Bzang-po.) Here are mentioned also Ka'rGa‘yana, 
Karina, Buanapuwasa, &c. From /eaves 2—5 all sorts of hearers are 
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enumerated :—as Bodhisatwas, among whom Manic Sri, KuMARa-pav'ta 
(Tib. (7) AVALOKE'SWARA, (Tib.*)) and Marrreyva, (Tib. “) )—Gods of 
different ranks and of several heavens—all sorts of demi-gods and demons— 
and “) Ma-skye's-pera, (Sans. <Ajdtashatru) the king of Mavzadha. 
SHa KyYA’s deep meditation or ecstasy. The wonderful effects of a beam 
of light issuing from the middle of his forehead. Great astonishment of all 
the assembled hearers thereupon. Marrreya (Tib. Byams-pa) asks, in’ 
verse, Mawnsu Sri (Tib. Hjam-dpal) about the meaning and reason of 
these miracles. ‘Their discourse on the six transcendental virtues ; as charity, 
morality, patience, earnest application, meditation, and ingenuity or wit; and 
on the manner of the proceedings of several Tathdgatas in teaching this very 
stra to all sorts of animal beings. This introductory discourse ( © Gleng- 
gz) ends on the nineteenth /eaf. Thenceforth Saxxyva addressing Sua ‘nrn- 
ne, one of his principal disciples, the chief of the ingenious, tells him how 
difficult it is for them to understand and to judge of the wisdom of Buddha, 
and of the several qualities or properties of things in general. S#Ha‘nrni-sv 
admires much the excellency of his doctrine; in several verses praises him, 
and begs him that he would farther give instructions to them. Several of 
his principal disciples introduced speaking, as Hop-srunc, GawncG-po, 
Katyayana ; who, upon hearing of the great perfections and the wise pro- 
ceedings of the Tuthdgatas from Sua kya, make long praises upon them in 
verse. From eaves 80—87 Sua‘kya foretells of five of his principal disciples 
that they shall become chief Bodhisatwas, His own former performances. 
Several Tathagatas exhorted by Ts'HANGs-pa (Sans. Brahma) and others gods 
to turn the wheel of the law, or teach their doctrine, and to bring to salvation 


all animal beings. Sxa’kya foretells of many of his disciples, on their own 


request, that in future times they shall attain such and such a degree of perfec- 
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tion and happiness. Moral and religious merits of several individuals in former 
lives ;—perfection and happiness they shall find in future lives. This sw fra 
has been taught by many Tafhdgatas in former times, The importance of 
this great sutra, “ Spyan-ras-gxigs-deang-phyug,” under several forms. His 
wonderful aid to those who call on him in their distress. Many stories are 
told by Suakya to his hearers to instruct them in the manners and prac- 
tices of the truly wise men. The whole sifra is divided into twenty seven 
chapters. The translators were, the Indian Pandit Su’rENDRa, and the 
Tibetan Lotsava Y¥'-sHE s-sDE. 

The second si#fra inthis volume, entitled, “ Serva-dharma-guna-vyu ha 
raja,” is contained from Jeaves 281 to 306. On the request of two 
Bodhisatwas, ™) Vana Pa wr and AVALOKE’swaRa, SHAK'YA gives them 
explanations on several subjects. They admire the excellency of his doctrine, 
and declare it to be worthy of every respect and reverence, and useful to 
salvation, 

The third swfra in this volume, en titled, in Sans: “ Suéhavati erynha,” 
Tib. () Bdé-va-chan-gyi-bkod-pa, is contained on seven leaves, from 306 to 
$13. Contents—Sma'kya addressing SHARtHI-nv, gives a description of 
the happy mansion, or of the province of Amrra’naa’, to the west, beyond 
an infinite number of other regions or provinces. The great happiness 
there, and mental illumination—no misery, no bad places of transmigration— 
the great abundance of all sorts of precious things—tanks or reservoirs 
richly adorned with precious metals or stones—excellent birds. 

In the beginning of this sw'fra there is an enumeration of the hearers of 
SHAKYA; among them of his sixteen principal disciples called Gnas-brean. 
They are as follows—1. © Suantu-evu; 2. ©) Moncat-Gy1-Bu; 3. ) Hop- 
skuNGs-ch’HEN-pO; 4. ©) Kavya ni-pu; 5.) Kaprya; 6. ©) Gsvs-ro- 
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cHHE: 7. (@) Nam-cru; 8. LaM-P'HRAN-#STAN; 9. (@) DGAH-vo; 10. 
(63) Kunx-pGan-vo; 11. (© Scra-ccHan-#psin; 12 \) BaLanc-apac; 13. 
(®) BoarapHwasa; 14. ©) Hen’HAR-BYED-NAG-PO; 15. (683) Va-KULA; 16. 
isn) MaenGacs-pa. The translators of this and of the preceding sw tra were 
the Indian Pandits Pragna+varmMa and Su‘nenpra, and the Tibetan 
Lotsava YE-SHE 8-sDE. 

The fourth sutra, entitled, “ Karan'da vyuha,” is contained from /eaves 
318 to 391 of this volume. It was delivered by SHa Kya when he was at 
Mayan-yod, (Sans. Shrdvasti, in Kosala). The hearers, besides 1,250 priests, 
were an immense number of Bodhisatwas, Devas, Néga-rajas, demons, Xc. 
Contents—there is, first, a description of the several miracles that happened 
on that occassion in that Vihdra, caused by a beam of light issued out of hell 
from AvaLoxe'swara (Tib. ®). Afterwards, on the request of a Bodhisatwa 
7) Sua‘kva tells him the infinite moral merits of that saint, his great exer- 
tions in bringing to maturity or perfection those in hell, and those among the 
Yidags (or Tantaluses.) Yn general there is an account of the several good 
qualities of Sry AN-RAS-GZ1GS-DVANG-P'YUG, and since he is the patron of the 
Tibetans, this sutra is held among them in high esteem and reverence. This 
sutra was translated by SHakya Prana and Ratna Raksuita. 

The fifth sx’fra, entitled, “ Ratna Karan'da” (from leaves 391—460 of this 
volume) was likewise delivered by Sua’kya, when he was in a grove near 
Shra‘vasti in Kosala. (Tib. Mnyan-yod). The subject is moral and metaphy- 
sical doctrine. The speaker, in general, is MaNsu Sri Kuma‘n-Buv. 
Between this Bodhisatwa and Susuv‘t1, (Tib. ‘) Rab-hbyor) a favourite 
disciple of SHa’ky, there is in the beginning of this sw ¢ra discussion on the 
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subject—who are the fit vessels for understanding the doctrine of high prin- 
ciples of Sua’kya? Afterwards Sua Kya himself, in a discursive manner with 
Svpnu‘rr and MaNsv Srt, gives several instructions in the moral and meta- 
physical part of his doctrine. There are likewise several discussions by 
Manav Sri and others, on the state of being bound or tied by, and on that of 
being liberated or emancipated from, the fetters of passions and ignorance. 
The most certain means of emancipation, or of arriving at perfection, are these 
two things—earnest application, and purity of life. (Tib. “) Bréson-hgrus- 
dang-bag-yod-pa.) 

The sixth su'fra, entitled “ Ratna Kotni,” (from leaf 460—474) contains 
a short speculative discourse held by Sua kya (on the Gridhra kuta par- 
rata, near Rajagriha) with Mansu Sri Koma na-nuv'ta, (Tib. “) a Bodhis- 
atwa of the first rank, and with SHarrui-nvu, the most sagacious among his 
disciples, “on the first root, or primary cause of all things ( Dharma dhatu). 
Translated by Prasna-vanma, Indian Pandit, and BANDE YE-sHE s-sDE. 
Tibetan interpreter. . 


(Nya) OR THE EIGHTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume seven separate works, under the following titles 
in Sanserit and ‘Tibetan—1. Sanscrit, Maha pariniredia, Tib. “) Yongs- 
su-myd-nan-las-hdas-pa-cl’'hén-po. Eng. The entire deliverance from pain— 
From /eaf’ 1—231 of the volume. Contents—SHakya's death, under a pair of 
Sél trees, near the city Kusha (Kdma-rupa in Assam) on the full moon of the 
third month, in the spring season. Miracles that happened on that occasion— 
great lamentation of all creatures on the approaching death of SHa‘kKya—they 
haste all to present him their last offerings, and to hear his last instructions— 
Hop-srune and others ask him about many things. The substance of his 
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doctrine is repeated here, especially with respect to the nature and soul of the 
Vathagatas—there coming forth and their going away from the world—and the 
state of being tied, and that of being liberated or emancipated, with respect to 
all animal beings. This sutra was translated by Jova-mirra, J NANA-GARBHA, 
and DEVA-CHANDRA. 

The second séra in this volume (from feaf 231—234) has the same 
title as the first. Contents—Sna’kya, a little before his death, foretells to 
KuN-oGau-vo what will become of his doctrine during the course of eleven 
centuries. It will increase, and be greatly respected during eight ‘centuries, 
but afterwards on account of the priests being degenerated and occupied 
with worldly affairs, it will be neglected. 

The third swéra in this volume (leaves 234, 235) is entitled in Sans, 
“<dtaguanam,” Tib. © Hdah-Wha-yé-shés. Eng. The knowledge of the 
deceasing, or the declining knowledge. Contents—Sna’kya being asked by 
a Bodhisatwa, ‘") NaM-mKHAHI-SNYING-Po, how the soul of a dying saint is 
to be considered, gives him an answer thereupon. 

The fourth su‘tra in this volume (from /eaf'235—333) is entitled in Sans, 
Buddha-dharma-kos'hakéra, Tib. ™) Sangs-rgyas-kyi-mdsod-hyi-ch hos-kyi- 
yi-gé. Contents—Sua'kya with Sua‘nit-sv has a conversation on the nature 
of things—how they exist; and instructs him both in the speculative and 
practical parts of his doctrine. This and the preceding stra were translated 
from the Chinese. (See the Index.) 

The fifth su‘tra (from /eq/ 333—456) is entitled in Sanscrit, Ratndkara. 
Tib, © Dkon-meh'hog-hbyung-gnas, Eng. A mine of jewels. Contents— 
This was delivered by Sua'kya at Sakétana or Ayodhyd, (Tib.  Gnas- 
behas) on the request of Mansc Sat Kumara-suv‘ta. There is an account 
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of the several Buddhas or Tathdgatas, and of Buddha provinces, and of 
Buddhism, both in prose and verse. There are several praises also to those 
Tathagatas. 

The sixth stra (leaves 456, 457) is entitled in Sanscrit, Suvarka sifra. 
Tib. ©) Gser-gyi-mdo. Eng. The golden swtra. Contents—Sua kya being 
asked by Kun-pGau-vo,” how a Bodhisatwa's soul is to be considered, on a 
single Jeaf gives him an answer in likening it to pure gold. 

The seventh sw'tra (from deaf’ 457—462) is entitled in Sanserit, Swearna 
bailukopama. Tib. ©) Gsér-gyi-byé-malta-bu. Eng. The gold grain-like 
nitra. Contents—In answer to Kun-pGan-vo's request or question, SHAKY A 
tells him that the Buddhas are infinite, and their perfections immense. 

The above specified three last s«fras were translated by Jiva-m ITka, 
Sure’ NDRA, Prasna -VaRMa, and YE-sHES-sDE. 


(74) OR THE NINTH VOLUME. 
_ "There ‘are in this volume six separate works, the titles of which, in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow:— 

1. Sans. Sarva-dharma swabhéva samatd-vipanchité “ Samddhi-Raja’. 
Tib. ©) Ci’ hos-Chams-chad-kyi-rang -bzhin-mayam-pa-nyid- rnam -par -spros- 
pa-* ting-gé-hdsin-gyi-rgyal-po.” From leaf 1—273. 

° Sans. Dharmatad swabhava shunyat~ichala-pratisare’-dloka swira. 'Tib. 

wee Ch’ hos-nyid-rang-gi-no-vo-nyid-las-mi-gyo-var -Cha-dad-par- hams-chad- 
la-snang-cahi-mdo. . From leaf 273—279. 
$. Sans. Prashdnta vinishchaya pratihdérya samadhi, 'Tib. ) Rab-tu- 
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shi - va -rnam-par-rés-pahi-ch'ho-hphrul-gyi- ting -ge-hdsin. From leaf 
279—335. 

4. Sans. Mayopama samadhi. 'Tib. ‘) Seyu-ma-lta-bui-ting-ge-hedsin. 
From feaf' 338—370. 

5. Sans. Tathagata-jndna-mudra-samadhi. Tib. “') Dé-bxhin-gshégs. 
pahi-yé-shés-kyi-p hyag-rgyahi-ting-ge-hdsin. From leaf’ 370—407. 

6. Sans. Shw'rai-gama-samadhi. 'Tib. ‘~) Dpah-rar-hgro-vahi-ting-ge- 
hdsin. From feaf 407—510. 

In all these six sxtras the subject is moral and metaphysical doctrine. 
SHA KYA being admired for his wisdom, is requested by several individual 
Bodhisatwas to instruct them in the manner of obtaining such a wisdom and 
perfection. He tells them his own former moral merits, and instructs them 
in the highest principles of Buddhism. 


(TH1) OR THE TENTH VOLUME. 


There are seven separate works (besides small pieces) in this volume, and 
their titles, in Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow :— 

1. Sans, Pratyufpanna Buddha sama-muk’ li avasthita samadhi, 'Tib. 
Da-liar-gyi-sangs-rgyas-mnon-sum-du-bzhugs-pahi-ting-gé-hdsin. From /eaj’ 
I—115. 

2. Sans. Sarva punya samuchek’haya samadhi. Tib. ‘™) Beod-nams- 
thams-chad-hdus-pahi-ting-ge-hdsin, Fyrom leaf 115—196. 

3. Sans. Chatwara daraka samadhi. 'Tib. ©) Khyéhu-bzhihi-ting-ge-hdsin. 
From /eaf 106—254. 

4. Sans. Samadhi agra uttama, or Samadhyagrottama, Tib. ‘™) Ting-ge- 
hdsin-mch'hog-dam-pa. From /eaf 254—304. 
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5. Sans. Maha sannipata ratna ketu dharani, Tib, “) Hdus-pa-cl’ hén-po- 
rin-po-ch'hé-tog-gi-gzungs. From leaf 304—455. 

6. Sans. Majra-manda-alharani, Tib, ©" Rdo-ré-snying-polu-gzungs. 
From leaf 455—474. 

7. Sans. Ananta-mul’ha-sddhaka-dharani, Tib. ™) Sgo-mfhah-yas-pa- 
serub-pali-geungs. From leaf 474—489. A Didraki on acquiring supernatural 
powers ; taught by Saa’kya, on the request of Sua’nim-nv, his disciple. 

Here also, as in the former volume, all the treatises contain specula- 
tion on the common topics of the Buddhistic doctrine, delivered by SHa'kya 
on the request of some Bodhisafwa. In the first of these treatises, SHAKY A 
is requested by Bzanc-skvonG, a Bodhisatwa, to instruct him how to acquire 
the supreme wisdom; and in the second, on the request of Sre'p-ME D-nv, 
another Bodhisatwa, SHA KYA discourses on all sorts of virtues and moral 
merits; and so on in the rest also, ‘There is no historical matter; all is spe- 
culation on causal coneatenation, unreality of things—Suwyata, the six tran- 
scendental virtues, &c. &ec. Translators, Jina-mirrna, DaHARMA-PA LA, 
Musr-varma, Pragna’-vanMa, SHY LeENDRA, and YE-sHES sDE’. 


(Ds) OR THE ELEVENTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume nine separate works, the titles of which in San- 
scrit and Tibetan, together with some remarks on the contents of them, are as 
follow ;— 

1. Sanserit, Avikalpa-pravésha-dhdrani. Tib, ) Rnam-par-mi-rtog-par- 
hjug-pahi-gxungs. From leaf 1—10. A comprehensive instruction on the 
right judgment of things. Delivered by BcHom-cpaN-wDas (SHA KYA) to his 
hearers of the first rank, the Bodhisatwas, Translated by Jrxa-mitRa, Da'na- 
SHILA, and KAVA-DPAL-RTSE GS. 
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®. Sans. Gdthd-dwaya-dhdérani. Tib, © Ts'higs-su-bchad-pa-gnyis- 
pahi-gzungs. Leaf 10. A Dharani consisting of two sidkas, with some mantra 
sentences (in Sanserit) for acquiring supernatural powers, to be delivered from 
all imperfections. 

3. Sans. Mahd ydna praséda prabhdvana. 'Tib.) Thég-pa-ch’hén-po-la- 
dad-pa-rab-tusgom-pa, From leaf 10—S2. The several degrees of persuasion 
or belief of the Bodhisatwas in the high principles of Buddhism, W hat things 
are to be avoided, and what to be practised by the Bodhisatwas. Translated 
by Jrna-wrrra, DANaA-SHTLA, and Yr’-sHE 8-sDE. 

4, Sans. Bodhisatwagochara updya vishaya vikuredna nirdesha. Tib. ™ 
Byang-ch’ hub-séms-Apahi-spyod yul-gyi-Chats- kyi-ya? -la-rnam -par-hprul-pa- 
bstan-pa. ‘The shewing of miraculous changes in the practice of a Bodhisatwa 
(or saint). From Zeaf 57—154. Contents—Sua KY in Hp hags-rgyal (Sans. 
Ujjayanf) in a grove belonging to the king GruM-PO-RAB-SNAN G—several 
instructions given by SHa’Kya, on the request of HsaM-prat (Sans. Manu 
Sn1)—wisdom in the choice of things—praise of knowledge and of good qua- 
lities—the story of Boen-smra (he that speaks the truth), a gymnosophist 
Briéhman—the before-mentioned king pays a visit to him, is much pleased 
with his ingenious instruction, and in a long conversation with him hears 
of the qualities and the defects of men, in general, and of some 
illustrious individuals in special, among whom his own also—the king wisli- 
ing to know any one who was without defects, the gymnosophist tells him 
that there is one—Gavrama, Here follows the enumeration of the several 
good qualities, and the eighty points of beauty on his body, as of a great saint. 
The king afterwards, together with the naked Braman, with great p pessi0l 
and multitude visits SHa’kya in a grove near the city. Conversation on 
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the highest principles of Buddfism, between the principal disciples of Saikya 
and the gymnosophist Praiman, on the state of being tied and liberated, 
and on becoming a saint or a Buddha. 

5. Sans. Tathagata maha haruaa nirdésha, Tib, “) Dé-bshin-gshégs- 
pahi-snying-rjé-ch'hén-po-Rés-par-bstan-pa. From leaf’ 154—321. Instruction 
on the great mercy of Tathagata. Many stories of several heavens, gods, 
different animal beings, and their moral works or actions. 

6. Sans. Gagana ganja pariprichel’ha. Tib. ©) Nam-mk'hah-mdsod-kyis 
zhus-pa. From leaf 321—470. A su'tra containing metaphysical instruction, 
delivered by Spa Kya, on the request of GaGana-Gansa, a Bodhisatwa. 

7. Sans. Muitra pariprichei’tha. ib. Byams-pas-zhus-pa, Leaf 470, 
471. On the request of Mairra (a Bodhisatwa), who asked what merit it is 
to give religious instruction to others; Saa’Kya tells him that it is beyond 
comparison, the most valuable thing. 

8. Sans. <Avalokiteshwara pariprichch’ha sapta dharmaka. Tibetan, '*) 
Spytn-ras-gzigs-deang-phug-gis-chus-pa-ch'hos-bdun-pa, From leaf 471—473. 
Explanation on seven things necessary to be known by a Bodhisatwa—given 
on the request of AVALOKITE SHWARA. 

9. Sans. Prati-bhdna-mati pariprichcVvha. Tibetan, “ Spobs-pahi-blo- 
gros-kyis-chus-pa. From leaf 473—494. On the request of Prati-BHa Na- 
MATI, a merchant, there is given an explanation on moral actions. 








(Na) OR THE TWELFTH VOLUME. 
There are six separate works in this volume, containing moral and meta- 
physical lessons, given by Sua’kya, on the request of the under specified fan- 
cied persons. The titles of the works, in Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow :— 
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‘1. Sans. Ségara-mati pariprichel’ha. Tibetan, © Blo-gros-rgya-mts'hos- 
xhus-pa. From leaf 1—178. A sitra delivered on the request of Sa'Gara- 
mati (an ocean of understanding) a Bodhisatwa. 

2, Sans. Ségara-Ndga-Raja pariprickeh’ha, Tibetan, © Kluhi-rgyal-po- 





reya-mits’ hos-xhus-pa. From leaf 178—305. A siitra told on the request of 


SacaRna, Miga Raja. 

3, 4. Other two sa‘tras, on the request of ditto. 

5. Sans. Anapata-Ndga-Rdja peripricheh’ha, (for Anatapta, &c.,) 
Tibetan, @) Kluhi-rgyal-po- “ Ma-dros-pas” xhus-pa. From leaf’ 317—390. 
A su'tra delivered on the request of Anarata, Ndga Raja. 

6. Sans. Druma-Kinnara Raja pariprichel’ha, Tibetan, ©) Miham-chili- 
rgyal-po-\jon-pas-chus-pa. From leaf 290—494, A su'tra, on the request of 
Kinwara Ra'sa, a demon. 


(Pa) oR THE THIRTEENTH VOLUME. 


There are fourteen separate works in this volume. ‘The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with their contents, are as follow :— 

1. Sans. Brahma paripricheh’ha. Tib. © Tshangs-pas-zhus-pa. From leaf 
1—16. A sutra delivered on the request of Brana’ (the god), contaiming 
instructions on the manner by which one may arrive at the supreme perfection. 

2. Sans. Brahmadatia periprichel’ha, Tibetan, “ Ts hangs-pas-byin- 
gyis-zhus-pa. From leaf 16—36. <A su‘tra containing various instructions, 
given on the request of BRanMa DATTA, 

8. Sans. Brahmd-vishesha-chinti pariprichch’ha. Tibetan, “ Ts'hangs- 
po-k hyad-par-séms-kyis-zhus-pa. From leaf 35—162. All sorts of religious 
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instructions given by Bcnom-zDaN-nDAs (SHaKYA) in a discursive manner, 
on the request of BRAHMA’ VISHES’HA-CHINTI. 

4. Sans. Suvikranta Dévaputra pariprichek’ha, Tibetan, “") Léahi-bu-rab- 
risal-séms-hyis-zhus-pa. From leaf 162—225. A sutra on several subjects ; 
how to acquire such and such good qualities; and how to be delivered from 
such and such defects: told by Mawav Sn, (Tibetan Hyam-dpa/) at the 
request of SuvikRA NTA DeE'varuTRa. 

5. Sans. Shri-vasu pariprichei’ha. Tibetan, 9) Dpal-doeyig-gis-chus-pa. 
From /eaf 225—232. A siifra containing religious instruction: given by 
SHa‘KyA, at the request of Sumi-vasv, a merchant. 

6. Sans. Ratna-jali-pariprichch’ha, Tibetan, “") Rin-cl’hen-dra-ca-chan- 
gyis-xhus-pa. From leaf 232—258. Instruction on several Buddhas, their 
doctrine, and on the manifold blessings arising from a firm belief in their 
doctrine : given by Sua'kya, on the request of Rarna-sa'Lr, a young man of 
the Lichabi race in the city of Yangs-pa-chan, (Sans. Vaishali hod, Allahabad) 
who had invited and entertained SHa’kya with his disciples. 

7. Sans, Ratna-chandra paripricheW’ha. Tibetan, \) Rin-cl’hen-sla-vas- 
shus-pa, From deaf 258—270. Instruction on several Buddha provinces—the 
perfections of Buddias—the six transcendental virtues : given at the request of 
RatNa-cHanpra, the son of the king of Magadha (Sanscrit, Vimbasara, 
or Tibetan, Gevgs chan-snytig-po). 

8. Sans. Kshémankara periprichel’ha. Tibetan, “°) Baé-byéd-kryis-xhus- 
pa. From /eaf'270—277. Instruction on the several duties of a Bodiisatwa 
—on patience—on subduing the passions; given by Sua’ KyA, at the request 
of Ksur’‘MARKARA, a man of the Shakya race at Capila, (Tib. Ser -shya). 

9. Sans, Réshtra pala pariprichch’ha, Tibetan, “” Yul-hk’hor-skyong- 
gis-xhus-pa, From leaf’ 277—283. On the means by which the religion of 
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SHA KYA may continue long—on the moral conduct of the priests—de. 
generation of that order: told at the request of RasHTRA-Pa La. 

10. Sans. Vikurvdia Raja paripricheh’ha, Tibetan, ) Rnam-par-hphrat. 
pahi-rgyal-pos-xhus-pa. From leaf 283—339. A sitra of high principles, on 
the practice of moral duties, and the means of arriving at perfection, and 
final beatitude : delivered by SuHaxya, at the request of Vixunva Na Ra‘Ja, 
a Bodhisatwa. 

11. Sans. Vimala prabhava pariprichch’ha, Tibetan, ‘'?) Dri-ma-méd- 
pahi-hod-kyis-zhus-pa. From leaf 339—418. A sitra, on the request of 
VIMALA-PRABHA VA, on various subjects. At the end of this sw7ra is com- 
prehended the essence of all that he (Saa’kya) had taught before. 

12, Sans. Mahd yano padésha, Tibetan, ) Thég-pa-ch'hen-poli-man- 
nag. From deaf 418—498. Instruction in the high principles of Buddhism. 

13. Sans. Srimati-Brahmani pariprichch’ha, 'Tib. @9 Bram-xé-mo-dpat- 
idan-mas-zhus-pa. From leaf 498—503. Instruction by Sna‘kya, at the re- 
quest of a Brahman's wife, at Varanasi, 

14. Sans. Mahd-lalika pariprichek’ha, Tib. @) Bgrés-mos-chus-pa. From 
leaf’ 503—511. Sua'Ky.a’s instruction, given at the request of an old woman, 
in the country of Briji. She questions Sua’kya on the beginning and end of 
several things. Kun-pGan-vo admires her wisdom. Sna‘xya tells him her 
former moral merits, and that she has been his mother in five hundred genera- 





tons. 


(f° 4) OR THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume nine separate works. The titles of them im 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their contents, 


are as follow :— 
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1, Sans. Matiju-Sri pariprichch’ha, Tib, ™@ Hjam-Dpal-gyis-dris-pa. 
From leaf 1—8. A sifra on the excellency of Tathagata ; told by Sua’Ky a, 
at the request of MaNvu-Sru. 

2. Sans. Nairaima pariprichch’ha, Tib. (4) Bdag-méd-pas-dris-pa. From 
leaf 8—11. Discussion on the soul or “ Ego,” at the request of Narma’tMa, 
(one that denies the existence of the soul, or “ Ego,” in man). 

3. No Sanscrit title. Tibetan, ®) Hyig-rten-hdsin.gyis-dris-pa. From 
leaf 11—124. On the person of Tathégata—the existence of things in general 
—and on various other subjects: given at the request of a Bodhisatwa of the 
name of Hs1G-rTEN-#psin, (the holder of the world). 

4. Sans. Akshaya-mati nirdésha, Tibetan, ) Blo-gros-mi-xad-pas-bstan- 
pa. From feaf124—274. The explication of several metaphysical terms, as, 
“to come forth” and “to go away,” by AksHAYa-MaTI, a Bodhisatwa; and 
other discussions between Sua‘xyva, his principal disciple Sua’ RADWATIHI-BU, 
and this Bodhisatwa. 

5. Sans, Vimala-kirtti nirdesha, Tibetan, “) Dri-ma-méd-par-grags- 
pas-bstan-pa. From leaf’ 274—382. Speculations on the principal topics of 
Buddhism, by VIMALA-KI'RTTI. 

6. Sans. Manyu-Sri nirdésha. Tibetan, “) Hyam-dpal-gyis-bstan-pa. 
Leaves 382, 383. Expressions of MaNsv Sri, on his being insatiable in shew- 
ing respect to SHA KYA. 

7. Sans. Bodhivaka nirdésha. Tibetan, ) Byang-ch’hub-kyi-p hyogs- 
bsfan-pa. From deaf 383—389. Instruction on several virtuous actions: given 
by Sua’kya in a discursive manner with MaNuv Sr. 

8. Sans. Samprati-paramartha-satyéna nirdésha, Tibetan, ‘*') A wn-rdsob- 
dang-tlon-dam-pahi-bdén-pa-bstan-pa. From deaf 389—429. Instruction on 
the apparent aa on the real truth. 
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9. Sans. Sarva dharma pravritii nirdésha. Tibetan,“ Ch'hos-fhams- 
chad-hbyung-va-med-par-bstan-pa, From leaf 429—480. ‘The shewing of the 
existence of all things without beginning. 


| 
' 


a () 


(Ba) OR THE FIFTEENTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume nineteen separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short accounts of their contents, 
are as follow :— 

1. Sans. Pancha péramita nirdésha. Tibetan, ©) P'ha-rot-tu-phyn- 
pa-lna-bstan-pa. From leqf 1—121. Instruction on the five transcendental or 
eminent virtues, as charity or alms-giving—morality or good morals—patience 
—diligent application—and meditation: given by SHARADVATIHI-BU in & 
discursive manner with GanG-po, two principal disciples of Sua kya, being 
empowered and directed by him, when he was at Mryan-yod (or Shravasti) 
in Kosala. Translated by Jrva-mrrna and YEr-sHE's-sDE. 

@, Sans. Déna-pdramita. Tib. ™) Shyin-pahi-pha-rol-tu-phyin-pa. From 
leaf 121—151. A sitra containing instruction on the ten moral virtues, 
and particularly on charity ; delivered by 5Ha KYA, when he was at Ser-shye 
(Sans, Capila), on the request of a Bodhisatwa, ‘Translated by Pras NA'-VARMA 
and Yr-sH“'s-sDE’. 

3. Sans. Dénanu-s'haiga nirdésha. Tib.@ Shyin-pahi-p'han-yon-bstan- 
pa. From deaf 151—153. On the good consequences or effects of charity or 
alms-giving. Translated by Sure NpRa-nopui and YF'-sHE's-sDE. 

4, Sans. Bodhisatwacharya nirdésha. Tib. ©) Byang-ch’'hub-séms-dpali- 
spyod-pa-bstan-pa. From leaf’ 153—167. On the moral conduct of a Bodhisatwa 
(or of a virtuous man). Translated by Jnva-atrrra, Pragna-varma, and 


YE -SHES-SDE . 
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5. Sans. Tuthagata guna jndna achintya vishaya-avatara nirdésha. 
Tib. ) Dé-brhin-gshegs-pahi-yon-tan-dang-yé-shes-bsam-gyis-mi -k’ hyab-pahi- 
yulla-hjug-pa-bstan-pa. From leaf 167—228. On the several perfections of 
Tathagata, On the first seven /eaves, there is a long enumeration of all 
sorts of hearers; as, of priests, Bodhisatwas, gods, and demons, with their 
great qualifications. Afterwards SHa’Kya addressing Manav Sat, tells him 
how infinite are the wisdom and other perfections of Tuthdgata. Translate 
by JNA NA-GARBHA and YE'-sHE‘s-sDE’. 

6. Sans. Buddha-bala dhana pratiharya vikravdia nirdésha, Tib.™) Sange- 
rgyas-kyi-stobs-bskyed-pahi-ch'ho-hp' hrul-rnam-par-hp'hrul-va-bstan-pa. From 
leaf 228—251. The shewing of the miraculous manner by which the powers 
of Buddha are produced or generated, and the several ways which he employs 
in bringing the animal beings to maturity or perfection. Told by Sua'kya 





to Sryvan-Ras-ezics and LaG-Na-xzno-xJe (Sans. Avalokitéshwara and Vajra 
Paii.) 

7. Sans. Buddha dharma achintya nirdésha. Tib. ©) Sangs-rgyas-hyi- 
ch'hos-bsam-gyis-mi-F hyab-pa-bstan-pa, From leaf 257—307. The shewing 
of the inconceivable actions of Buddha. 

8, Sans. Dipankara byikarana. Tib, ™) Mear-mé-mdsad-kyis-lung-bstan- 
pa. From fea 307—321. SuHa‘Kya tells to KuN-pGan-vo how Drpankanra 
was born; how he became a Buddha; and how he had foretold of a Brahman, 
that in future time he should be born under the name of Sua kya Tuvus-pa. 
Translated by VishuppHa SrppHa and DGE-va-ora.., 

9. Sans. Drakma Shri byakarana. ib.“ Ts'haags-pahi-dpal -dung- 
bsfan-pa, From feaf 321—324, Suaxya foretells of Bkanua’ Sar, a young 
rahman, that he shall become a perfect Buddha. 
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10. Sans. Siri-vivarta bydkarana. fib, GD Bud-med-hgyur-va-lung- 
bstan-pa. From leaf 324—863. Discourse upon several topics of the Bud- 
dhistic doctrine, between Ras-apyor (Sans. Subhiti) and a Bodhisatwa, in the 
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shape of a woman. SHAKY A'S prediction respecting that woman, 

ll. Sans. Chandrottard darika bydkarana, ib.) Bu-mo-sla-meh'hog- 
lung-bstan-pa. From leaf'363—393. ‘The prediction of SHaxkya with respect 
to CHANDROTTARA’, a girl, that she shall become a Buddha. 

12. Sans. Kshémdvati bydkarana. Tib. “) Bdé-\dan-ma-lung-bstan-pa. 
From /eaf 393—397. A prediction with respect to KsHE MAVATI, the 
wife of Viarnasa’Ra, the king of Magadha. Sua kya's religious instruction 
to her. | 

13. Sans. Shri-mahadévi byakarana. Tib. “) Lha -mo-ch' hen-mo-dpal- 
lung-bstan-pa. From leaf’ 397—403. At the request of SryaN-RA5s-c#1Gs, 
Suaxya tells Sar-wanA-pev1"s former moral merits, and that she shall be- 
come a Tuthdgata, in future time. 

14, Sans. Jaya-mati (pariprich’chha). ‘Tib. “) Reyal-vahi-blo-gros- 
kyis-xhus-pa. Leaves 403, 404. At the request of JavaMaTI, SHA’KYA 
instructs him, what is to be done that one may arrive at such and such a per- 
fection or happiness, according to his own wishes. 

15. Sans. valokanam. Tib.) Spyan-ras-gzigs. From leaf 404—427. 
The shewing of the several benefits arising from the exercise of some specified 
religious and moral merits. 

16. Sans. Manju Shri vikdra, Tib. “? Hjam-dpal-gnas-pa. ManJu 
Sri’s conversation with Sra‘nimtnu, on worldly existence. 
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17. Sans. Amrita dana. Tib. ©) Dedud-risi-brjod-pa. From leaf 436— 
440. Ona request from Marrreya, SHa kya instructs him how to prevent 
his doctrine from being discontinued in future time. 

18. Sans. Maitreya-prasthanam. 'Tib. “) Byams-pa-hjug-pa. From leaf 
440—475. On the proceedings or conduct of Matrreya, with respect to 
his former moral merits: told by Sua'kya at the request of a Bodhisatiwa. 

19. Sans. Lokdnu-saman-avatara. Tib. “) Dyig-rten-gyi-rjes-su-mihun- 
par-hjug-pa. From leaf'475—483. The walking (or doing) after the manner of 
the world. Saa‘kya, at the request of Mansu Sut, his spiritual son, tells (in 
verse) the reasons why the Tathagatas, or Buddhas, accommodate themselves, 
in their proceedings, to men’s ideas (or to human conceptions). Translated by 
Jnrva-mitrra, Da Nasuita, and Ye'sHE’s-spr.” 


(Mi) oR THE SIXTEENTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume nineteen separate works. The titles of them 
in Sanserit and Tibetan, with some short remarks on their contents, are as 
follow :— 

1. Sans. Shraddhd-bala dhandvatara mudra. Tib. © Dad-pahi-stobs- 
hsked-pa-la-hjug-pahi-phyag-+rgya. From leqf 1—103. Many explanations 
regarding the terms—relief from toil, and increase in faith: by SHaxkya to 
Mawav Snr. On the six transcendental virtues. The several Biumis (or degrees 
of Bodhisatwas. Several Buddhas or Tathagatas in the ten corners of the world 
—their perfections, and their endeavours in bringing to perfection all sorts of 
animal beings. ‘Translated-by SunENDR«A-Bopar and Yr’sHE'S-sDE. 

2. Sans. Niyata aniyata gati mudra avatara, ‘Tib. ) Nes-pa-dang-ma- 
iies-par-hgro-vahi-phyag rgya-la-hjug-pa. From leqf 103—127. On the 
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certain and uncertain manner of advancing to perfection and final beatitude : 
taught by S5HAKYA, on the request of Manav Sri. Translated by Prasna- 
VARMA, SURENDRA-boDHI, and YE-SHE's-sDE. 

3. Sans. Dharma-mudra, Tib.®) Ch'hos-kyi-phyag-rgya, From leaf 
127—132. Moral or religious laws to be observed by those who take the 
religious character : discussed between SuHarini-su, and Ran-#pyror (Sans. 
Subhiiti.) 

4. Sans. Pradipaddniya. Tib. © Mar-mé-hbul-va. From /eaj’ 132—150, 
The offering of lamps or lights in honour of the Buddhas and Bodhisatwas. 
Sua’kyA addressing Sia’rrt-nu, tells him the several benefits or blessings 
arising from such a religious merit. 

5. Sans. Nagara avalambikd. Tib. ) Grong-Whyer -gyis-his'ho-va. 
From /eaf 150—152. A lamp is offered to SHakya by NAGARA-AVALAM- 
sik’ (a woman) with such a religious zeal, that she is foretold by SHakyYa to 
become a Buddha, after a long period of time, in consequence of this religious 
merit. | 
6. No Sanserit title. Tib, 5) Zas-kyi-hts'ho-va-rnam-par-dag-pa. From 
leaf 153—155. On temperance in eating and drinking. 

7. Sans. Hastikaks hyd. Tib. @) Glang-pohi-risal. From leaf 155—179. 
Skill or expertness in managing an elephant. Instruction by SHA KYA on 
managing one’s self, and subduing his passions. Delivered at the request of 
Mansv Sar and Kun-pGau-vo. 

8. Sans. Mahé rama. Tib. ) Sgra-ch'hen-po. From deaf 179—183. 
A great sound or voice, Sua Kya, upon the request of Kun-paua-vo, tells 
the effects of paying respect to the shrine and holy relics of a Buddha. 

9. Sans. Sisha nidika. Tib, ©) Sengéhi-sgra-bsgrags-pa. From leaf 
183—190. A voice uttered like that of a lion; or Saa’Kya’s instruction on 


“several things. 
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10. Sans. Shalt sambhava. 'Tib.'™) Sdluhi-ljang-pa, From leaf 190— 
oy. ‘The green rice field, or the dependent or causal concatenation of things 
in their coming forth and existing; illustrated im a green rice field; shewing 
how every article is dependent on other things, commencing with the seed. 

11. Sans. Patitya (or pratitya) samutpada ddina cha vibhaga nirdésha. Tib.™ 
Rien -ching- hbrel-var-hbyung-va-dang-po-dang -rnam -par-dvyé-va-batan-pa. 
From feaf 203—206. On the first (ignorance) of the twelve categories of 
dependent or causal concatenation, and its division. 

12. Ditto. Another small treatise on the same subject. Leaves 306, 307. 

13. Sans. Afigulimaliya (he that wears a chaplet of men’s fimgers.) 
Tib. “ Sor-mohi-phreng-va-la-phan-pa. From leaf'307—332. Useful instruc- 
tion to ANGULIMa'LIya. SnHa‘Kya lectures him on the immorality of his 
several actions—on the theory and practice of a Bodhisatwa, or of a truly 
good and wise man—and on the wrong principles of the Brahmans, with 
respect to the means of final emancipation. 

14. Sans. Rdja-disha. Tib. “) Rgyal-po-la-gdams-pa. From leaf 
382337. Advice or counsel to a prince. SuHa'kKya speaks to GzuGs- 
CHAN-SNYING-PO, (Sans. Vimbasira) the king of Magadha, on instability— 
the miseries of life in the worldly existence—and on the happy state, after 
final emancipation. 

15. Sans. Radja-désha. Tib. Rgyal-po-la-gdams-pa. From leaf 337— 
389. Sua ky a’s instruction to (Tib. () Hcn’nanr-8yYeD, the king of Badsala 
(Tib, (©), 

16. Sans. Ajdta-shatrukékritiya vinodana. ib. ‘“°) Ma-skyés-dgrahi- 
hgyod-pa-bsal-ca. From /eqf 339—427. On the dispelling of the sorrows of 
Asa'ta-snatru (king of Magadha) who had caused the death of his father 
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Viwnasa RA. Instruction by Sua’kYA upon several subjects, in a discursive 
manner, with his principal disciples, tending to the comfortation of that king. 
17. Sans. Shri-gupta. Tib. ‘%) Dpal-sbas. From leq/f'427—451. The 
story of Sri'-curra, a householder, at Marnyan-yod (Sans. Shrdvasti). He, on 
the advice of his naked spiritual guide, endeavours to destroy the life of 
Gautama (the deceiver of the world); but being afterwards convinced of his 
divine qualities, repents of his former actions, and takes refuge with Buddha, 

18. Sans. Karma dvarana vishuddhi, Tib. ‘*) Las-kyi-sgrib-pa-rnam: 
par-dag-pa. From leaf 451—473,  SHa'kya’s instruction to Gé/long Dut- 
MED-HOD, at Fangs-pa-chan, how to become pure after his having committed 
adultery. 

19. Sans. Karma dvarana pratisdranam (or pratich'hédanam). ib. (a) 
Las-kyi-sgrib-pa-rgyun-gehod-pa. From leaf’ 473—490. Instruction by 
Sua'Kya, at the request of SHA RIHI-BU, on putting off all imperfections, and 
becoming perfect. 





(Ts4) OR THE SEVENTEENTH VOLUME. 


There are eleven separate works in this volume. The titles of them, 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their contents, 
are as follow :— 

1. Sans. Buddha-pitaka-du-shila nigrahi, Tib. ™ Sangs-rgyas-hyi-sdé- 
snod-tghul-Khrims-hel’hal-pa-tshar-gehod-pa. From leqf 1—131. The 
punishment of those that have violated the moral laws or doctrine of Buddha. 
Sua’kya at Vardndsi, in a grove 7), instructs Saa‘nimi-bu in the true 
theory of Buddha doctrine with respect to the soul—on the character of a 
true religious guide, and on that of false teachers—he foretells the degenera- 
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tion of the priests, in future times—the unhappy consequences of bad princi- 
ples or theories—he speaks also of several transgressions against good morals. 
Translated by Doarma Snrt Prana’, and Gélong Dra.-Gy1-LHUN-PO. 

9, Sans. Raja avavadaka, Tib.) Rgyal-po-la-gdams-pa. Advice to a 
king. From /eaf131—142. Sna‘kya, at the request of the king of Kosala 
(Tib. Gsal-rgyal), gives moral instruction, and advices him to govern reli- 
giously and lawfully. 

3. Sans. Mahd bhéri haraka parivarta. Tib. ™ Rija-vo-ch'hé-cl’ hen -pohi- 
thu, From /eaf 142—208. A chapter on the large drum; or SHa Kya’s 
instruction to his disciples, at a certain time when he was visited by the 
king of Kosala, who came with great noise of drums and other musical 
instruments. Ska'Kya tells his disciples that the greatest happiness of man is 
final emancipation. 

4. Sans. Traya tritshat parivarta. Tib. > Sum-chu-risa gsum-pali- 
léhu. From deaf 208—263. A chapter on Traya triishat (thirty-three), or 
the residence of gods, where the principal is Inpra. Instruction by Saa Kya, 
at the request of Kausnika or INpRa, on the theory and practice of the 
Bodhisatwas, 

5. Sans. Sthira atya shaya parivarta. ib.) Lhag-pala-bsam-pa-brian- 
pahiléhu. From leaf 263—277. A chapter on the story of a Bodhisatica of 
that name. S#Ha’Kya's instruction to him, on being able to renounce cupidity 
or lust. 

6. Sans. Tri-sharana gachckhami. Tib. ) Gswm-la-skyabs-su-hgro-va. 
From leaf 277—279. The taking of refuge with the three holy ones 
(BuppHa, Duanma, and Sancua). Sma‘Kya, at the request of SHa‘RrHt-av, 
tells the merits of that action. 
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7. Sans. Bhava sakrdmita, Tib. ‘) Srid-pa-hp'ho-va. On the change 
of worldly existence. From /eqf 279—282. At the request of the king 
of Magadha “™), SHA KYA tells, what will become of men after death. 

g. Sans. Sarva vidalya samigrata (or sangraha). Tib. @) Rnam-par- 
hthag-pa-t hams-chad-bsdus-pa. From deaf’ 282—301. A collection of seve- 
ral instructions, on the request of Byams-pa (Sans. Maitreya), by SHA KYa, 
for arriving at the supreme perfection. 

9, Sans. Buddha sangiti, Tib. ™ Sangs-rgyas-bgro-va. From leaf 
301—356. An argumentative lecture on Buildha. 

10. Sans. Tathiégata sangiti. Tib. Dé-bzhin-gshegs-pa-bgro-va. From 
leaf 356—416. Considerations on Tathagata, by SHAKY, at the request 
of Manu Sr. 

11. Sans. Tathdgata-sri-samaya. Tib. Dé-bzhin-gshegs-pahi-dpal-gy- 
dam-tshig. From leaf 416—468. The holy word or promise of Tathagata. 
Instruction on the means of arriving at supreme perfection ; delivered by 
Sua’KyYa at the request of DraL-LHa-MO-CH HEN-MO ( Uma). 


(‘7's’) OR THE EIGHTEENTH VOLUME. 


There are in this -volume six separate works. The titles of them, in San- 
serit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their contents, are a5 
follow :— 

1. Sans. Ratna-mégha. Tib. ®) Dkon-mch'hog-sprin. The precious cloud. 
From deaf'1—175. SHa'kya on the top of the mountain of Gaya, in the 
presence of all sorts of hearers, on the request of a Bodhisatwa, (Sgrib-pt- 
fhams-chad-rnam-par-séLva,) gives instruction on all sorts of virtues, especially 
on the ten cardinal ones ; as, charity, morality, patience, diligence, meditation, 
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wit or ingenuity, mode, prayer, fortitude, and wisdom. The nature and ex- 
tent of each of them, with four subdivisions, is explained, as well as how and 
when they are perfectly fulfilled or accomplished. At the end of this sifra it 1s 
stated by Sua kya, that this sw fra may be called also, a mine of precious good 
qualities, or a light of wisdom. On account of the moral doctrine it contains. 
it isa favourite work among the Tibetans. Translated by BANDE -RIN-CH'REN- 
wrs'tto, and Cr’Hos-NY1D-Ts’ HUL-K'HRIMS, (no Pandit is mentioned here). 

@. Sans. Mahé Mégha. 'Tib. “ Sprin-ch'hen-po. The great cloud. 
From /eaf'175—331. Sna‘xya on the mountain called the “ Bya-rgod-p'hung- 
pohi-ri,” near Rajagrika. Among the several classes of hearers, there is an 
immense number of Bodhisatwas, with the epithet of “ great cloud,” (Sprin- 
ck’hen)—also many young men of the Lichabi race are enumerated. This 





gitra was delivered by Sua Kya, at the request of a Bodhisatwa (Sprin- 
ch’hen-snying-po) who makes a long encomium on SHa’Kya’s person, and his 
several accomplishments. There are several subjects: the principal are the 
greatness of Tathagata’s or Buddha's qualities or perfections—the excellence 
of his doctrine—several Buddhas, their provinces, and their great exertions— 
Bodhisatwas—the different degrees of their perfections—the manner of their 
conduct, Instruction on several articles of the Buddha faith. 
g. Sans. Dasha-dig Bodhisatwa samudra sannipati mahodasa viler? dita. 
Tib. © P*hyozs-behuhi-byang-cl’hub-séms-dpah-rgya-mts'ho-hdus-pahi-dgah- 
ston-ch'hén-po-la-brisé-va. ‘The sports or amusements, in a great festival, of 
an ocean of Bodhisatwas assembled from the ten corners of the world, (from 
leaf $$1—378); or speculations on several topics of the Buddhistic system, 25 
© Sémyaté—causal concatenation—several regions or Buddha mansions of the 
Soria. Delivered by BCHOM-LDAN-HDAS (Sua'kya) at the request of Kun- 
amanta-Bhadra) a Bodhisatwa. 
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4. Sans. Sarva naga hridaya. Tib. “°) Kéu-fPhams-chad-hyi-snying-po, 
From éeaf’ 378—385. Several magical sentences or manéras (in Sanscrit) ad- 
dressed to the Nagas and Tiathdgafas, managers of the clouds; with some 
prayers and praises (in Tibetan) for obtaining rain. 

5. Sans. Maha Mégha. ib. @) Sprin-ch'hen-po. From leaf 385—404, 
A sutra containing magical prayers and praises, to be read for obtaining rain, 

6. Sans. Bhagavan us'hnissha maha. Tib. ‘*) Behom-ldan-hdas-kyi-gtsug- 
tor-ch'hen-po. From leaf 404—438. The great ornament on the crown of 
the head of BuaGava'N; or SHA KYa’S instruction to Dcau-vo and others 
in the mysteries of Tathagata, to be delivered from the errors or delusion of 
the world, and to obtain final happiness or emancipation from bodily existence. 


(Dsa) OR THE NINETEENTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume five separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and ‘Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their contents, are 
as follow :— 

1. Sans. Dharma Sangiti. ib. ‘“™) Ci'hos-yang-dag-par-sdud-pa. Enu- 
meration of several virtues. From /eaf 1—154. Several particular virtues 
and perfections are enumerated ; and after each, is stated, what one may 
tain by the exercise of them. Discussions, by two Bodhisatwas. on the 
nature, the birth, abiding, and the death of the T'athizatas—in what sense, or 
how, they should be taken or understood. Enumeration of several perfections 
of Vathigatas. The ten cardinal virtues, beginning with charity, &e. &c. 

specting the soul. Sw m#yafd, and other common topics. Translated 
by dean SRI-GARBHA, VIJAYA-SHI LA, SHI LENDRA-BODHI, and YE-SHE 5 





SDE. 
2. Sans. Dasha chakra kshiti-garbha. Tib.\™) Sahi-snying-pohi-hi hor- 
lo-behu-pa. From leaf 154—367. The several perfections of Ksu1r1-GARBHA, 
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a Dodhisatwa ; or instruction on several things, according to the Buddhustic 
principles, especially on the ten transcendental or perfect virtues ; as charity, 
morality, patience, &c.—the three degrees of perfection—the virtues required 
for arriving at each of them. Many moral instructions, both in prose and 
verse, teaching how to reach the degree of perfection of a Bodhisatwa. 

3. Sans. A’rydvivarta chakra, Tib. © Hp'hags-pa-p hyir-mi-ldog-pahi- 
h¥hor-lo. From leaf 267—458. Instruction on walking in the path of vir- 
tue. SHa‘kya addressing Kun-oGan-vo, tells him the duties of a Bodhisatwa. 
There are here many instructions in the doctrines of Buddha, according to the 
three different degrees of perfection in the principals of SHa’Kya’s disciples. 
At the end it is stated by Sua’kyva, that this sw'tra contains the essence of 
that which the other Buddhas have taught before him; as also the transcen- 
dental virtues. 

4. Sans. Samadhi chakra, Tib. ‘) Ting-gé-hdsin-gyi-hhor-lo. From 
leaf 458—460. Sua'Kya’s ecstasies—his discourses with Mansu Ski on some 
metaphysical points. 

5. Sans. Parinata chakra. Tib. “®) Yongs-su-bsio-vahi-h¥hordo, From 
leaf 460—465 On the bestowing of a Buddha's benediction on any one, 
that, in consequence of his religious and moral merits, he may at last find 
the supreme perfection. In general, all the five works in this volume 
contain speculation on the theory and practice of the Bodhisatw imag 


nary saints. 





(Wa) oR THE TWENTIETH VOLUME. 
There are nineteen separate works in this volume. The titles of them in 
Sanserit and Tibetan, together with some short notices on their contents, are 


as follow :— 
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1. Sans. Sad-cdharma raja. Tib. ©) Dam-pahi-ch'hos-kyi-rgyal-po. From 
leaf 1—22. Instruction by Suakya, when he was about to die, concerning 
the soul, at the request of a Bodhisatwa “). Here is stated, that all animal 
beings have in themselves the same spiritual essence as Buddha has. 

2. Sans. Dharma afra. Tib.(®) Cithos-hyi-ts'hul. From leaf 22—39 
On the duties and practices of the Bodhisatwas ; or several rules to be observed 
by those who aspire at perfection. 

3. Sans. Dharma-skandha. 'Tib. \) Ci’ hos-kyi-phung-po. From leaf 39— 
46. The aggregate of moral laws or precepts, of which there are counted 
$4,000 in the Buddhistic system. Sua'kKya, when he was at Ser-skya (Sans. 
Capiia) at the request of SHa'nmi-ev, and others of his principal disciples, 
gives them an explanation of the Dharma-skandha. 

4. Sans. Paramartha dharma vijaya. Tib. '™) Don-dam-pahi-ch hosp 
rnam-par-rgyalca. Wrom leaf 46—60. The triumph or victory of the true 
religion. Sa kya on the mount Gayd converses or talks with several Rishis 
(who address him always, GauraMA) on several articles, especially on birth, — 
and death. 

5. Sans. Dhermartha vibhanga (for vibhdga). ib.“ Ci hos-dang-don- 
rraam-per-hbyed-pa. From deaf 60—65. Explanation of the meaning of 
some religious articles, given by SHa‘Kya, at the request of a Bodhisatiwa (Tib. 
1) RGYAL-VAS-DGA-VA,) who rejoices on being victorious. 

6. Sans. Bodhisatwa pratimoksha chatushka nirahara. Tib. Pyang- 
ch'hub-sems-dpahi-so-sor-thar-pa-ch’hos-bzhi-sgrub-pa, From leaf 65—84. In- 
struction on four virtues, by the acquisition of which a Bodhisatica may 
arrive at the supreme perfection, or may become a Buddha: given by 
SHa KYA, at the request of Sxa‘Rint-ev, 
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7. Sans. Chatur-dharma nirdesha. Tib.@) Cithos-bzhi-bstan-pa. Leaves 
84,85. The enumeration of four things, by which all crimes committed are 
effaced or washed away. 

8. Sans. Chatur dharmaka sutra. Tib. © Cit'hos-bzhi-pahi-mdo. Leaves 
85, 86. Four things to be avoided by every wise man. 

g. Sans. Ditto. Leaves 86,87. Four things to | kept or observed by 
every Bodhisatwa, or wise man. a 

10. Sans. Chatus'hka nirahara. Tib.  Cit'hos-beht-pa-sgrub-pa. From 
leaf 87—99. .An explanation on the perfect exercise or accomplishment of 
four things, or on the way of a Bodhisatwa. Delivered by Mansvu 5nt1. 

11. Sans. 7'ri dharmaka su'tra. Tib. ©) Ch'hos-geum-pahi-mdo. From leaf’ 
99—101. Instruction by SHa’kya on three things (lust, avarice, and unchas- 
tity) to be avoided for future happiness. 

12. Sans. Dharmakétu dhwaja pariprichehtha.. Tib.© Cl'hos-kyi-rgyal 
miv'han-gyis-chus-pa. Leaf 101. Instruction on the ten virtues required 









lhisatwa, that he may soon arrive at the supreme perfection: given 


by Sua'Kya, at the request of DoarMaKE TU-DHWaJa, a Bodhisatwa, 





13. Sans. Dharma-samudra. Tib.™ Ci’hos-kyi-rgya-misho. From leaf 


101I—106, An ocean of virtues. On the advantages of one’s taking the 
religious character. Sua'kya on the mount Patalaka, on the sea-shore, gives 
instruction on several virtues, at the request of a Bodhisatwa. 
14. No Sanscrit title. Tib. © Cihos-kyi-rgya-mo. 'The seal or token of 
religion. From eaf'106—131. A sitra on morality, and confession of sins. 
15. Sans. Siirya garbha (vaipulya sitra.) 'Tib. () Nyi-mahi-snying-po- 
shintw-rgyas-pahi-mdo, (a very large treatise or stra). From leaf 131—350. 
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A large treatise on several articles of the Bnddhistie doctrine, especially on 
the duties of a Bodhisatwa—told by Saa'Kya, at the request of Ts'Hancs-ra, 


(Sans. Brahma.) 
16. Sans. Tathdgata-garbha. Tib. Dé-bzhin-gshegs-pahi-snying-po. 


From /eaf 350—371. The essence of Tathagata. On the excellent qualities 
of Zuthagata, anc the several defects of men, and of other animal beings. 

17. Sans. Véirochana-garbha, Tib. “) Rnam-par-snang-mdsad-kyi- 
snying-po. From leaf'371—377. The essence of Vairochana. On the request 
of a Bodhisatwa, (Tib. “) Sua'kya explains to him, which are the things to 
be avoided, and the virtues to be practised. 

18. Sans. A*késha-garbha, Tib. 9) Nam-mirhahi-snying-po. From leaf 
377—405. Enumeration of several virtues. Discussion of the true theory of 
a Bodhisatwa, as with respect to the existence of things in general. Exposi- 
tion of some wrong principles. . 

19. Sans. Updya-haushalya. 'Tib, “) T° habs-la-mi’has-pa. From leaf 
405—447. He that is wise in the method of his pursuit; or the wise pro- 
ceedings of Bodhisatwa for arriving at the supreme perfection—told by 
SHA KYA at the request of Ve-shes-bla-ma (Tib. “°)) a Bodhisatiwa. 





(ZH4) OR THE TWENTY-FIRST VOLUME. 

There are in this volume four separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short notices on their contents, are 
as follow :— 

1, Sans. Buddha-ndma sahasra pancha, shata chatur tri parcha dasha. 
Tib, “) Sangs-rgyas-kyi-mts' han-lia-stong-bzhi-brgya-lna-behu-risa-gsum-pa. 
From /eqf'1—137. There are in these leaves an enumeration of five thousand 
four hundred and fifty-three names or epithets of Buddha or Tathdgata (as is 
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specified in the title) and to each of them is added, “ Reverence be to him,” 
or “I adore him.” In the text Zuthdgata always is used (Tib. De-bshin- 
gshegs-pa.) The names or epithets are taken from all sorts of virtues, excel- 
jent qualities, great performances of Buddha, precious things, grand, magni- 
ficent, and pleasing objects of nature, &c. &e. All the names are introduced 
wn this form—Tib. 7) Dé-bxhin-gshegs-pa, (such and such a one) la-p hyag- 
hishal-lo. Reverence to Tathdgata (such and such a one), or I adore Tathdgata 
under this name. 
Three names, as specimens, taken from the third /eaf. 

(i) Tib. “) Dé-bshin - gshegs-pa-hun-tu-snang-vahi-nyt-mala-¥ yal-po-la- 
phyag-hts'hal-lo. 1 adore Tathigata, the every where shining chief sun. 

(ii.) Tib. Dé-bzhin-gshegs-pa-clt hos -kyi-yé-shes-la-p hyag-his hal-lo. I 
adore Tathdgata, the moral wisdom. 

(ii.) Tib. ©) Dé-bzhin-gshegs-pa phyogs thams-chad-hyi mar-méhi rgyal-po-la 
phyag-his'hal-lo. 1 adore Tathégata, who is the principal lamp (or light) of all 
the corners (of the world). All the rest run in this manner. In some names, 
many epithets are heaped together. 

’ @ The second work in this volume is entitled in Sanserit, Samyag 
dcharya, &e. Tib. @ Fi ang-dag-par-spyod-pahi-ts kul. From leaf 137—328. 
On the best conduct, or purity of life of the Bodhisatwas (or of the truly wise 
and pious men) by SHAKYA, to followed by his disciples. 

8. The third work in this volume (from leaf 328—451) has no Sanserit 
title. The Tibetan is Hgyod-ts hangs-kyis-sdig-sbyangs. The putting away 
of sins by a sincere repentance, and by the invocation and adoration of the 
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Buddhas (Bhagavdns) and the Bodhisatwas. There are enumerated here also 
(from /eaf’ 339—358) many names or epithets of Buddhas, Bhagavans, and 
Bodhisatwas, with the addition of this conclusion, “ I adore him.” 

4. The fourth work in this volume (from /eaf 451—499) is entitled in 
Sans. Auswma sanchayd. Tib. @) Mé-tog-gi-ts'hogs. A collection of flowers, 
or many flowers. On the request of SHARrHi-bu, Sua KYA enumerates several 
Buddhas in the ten corners of the world, who at the same time with him 
were teaching the same doctrine as he. Benefits arising from hearing the 
names of Buddhas, and from the invocation and adoration of them. 





(Z4) OR THE TWENTY-SECOND VOLUME. 

There are in this volume twenty separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short notices of their contents, are 
as follow :— 

1. The seven first leaves contain adoration, prayer, and benediction of 
several Buddhas. 

2. Sans. dehintya Rdjd. Tib.) Bsam-gyis-mi-k’hyab-pahi-rgyal-po. 
From /eaf 7—9. Contents—Acuintya Ra‘sa‘, a Bodhisatwa, tells the com- 
parative difference of the days and ca/pas in several Buddha provinces or 
mansions, commencing with the Tib. ) Mi-mjed-hyi-hjig-rten-cyi-k hams, 
Sans. Sahalokadhatu, the province or mansion of SHa’kya 'THUB-PA. 


Note—Bnanma’ (in Tib. Ts'hangs-pa) is sometimes called, likewise, the lord of the Saha- 
lokadhitu, or of the universe, 


3. Sans. Dasha dig andhakéra vidhwansana. Tib. ® P*hyogs-behuhi- 
mun-pa-rnam-par-sel-va. From leaf 9—18. On the dispelling of the dark- 
ness of the ten corners of the world. SuaKya’s instruction on the request of 
a young man, at Ser-skya (Sans. Capila.) 
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4. Sans. Sapta Buddhaka, (sitra.) Tib, @? Sangsrgyas 
leaf 18—24. The seven Buddhas (from VirasHy1 to SHa Kya Muni) on the 
request of a Bodhisatwa successively appear in the air, and utter some maniras 





as preservatives against all sorts of evil. 

5. Sans. Ashta buddhaka, Tib. “™) Sangs-rgyas-brgyad- pa, From 
leaf’ 24—29. Suakya, on the request of SHa‘nut-nu, speaks of eight 
(imaginary) Buddhas, at an immense distance towards the east—the wonder- 
ful effects of hearing and repeating their names. 

6. Sans. Dasha buddhaka. Tib. ™ Sangs-rgyas-bchu-pa. From leaf 
29-36, Enumeration of ten (imaginary) Buddhas, residing in the ten corners 
of the world—their great perfections, and the wonderful effects of hearing, 
learning, and respectfully repeating their names. 

7. Sans. Dwadasha buddhaka. Tib. ™) Sangs-rgyas-bchu-gnyis-pa. 
From /eaf 36—41. The enumeration of twelve Buddhas in the several cor- 
ners of the world—their perfections, and the advantages of repeating their 
names. 

8, Sans. Buddia makuta, 'Tib. @ aicanan yimche 
leaf 41—50. Sua‘kya addressing Hov-snUNG-CH'HEN-PO, (Sanserit Maha 
Kéashyapa) tells him the names and perfections of several (imaginary) Buddhas, 
residing at an immense distance towards the east—the blessing arising from 
hearing and uttering their names. 

9. Sans. Buddha bhiimi. Tib. © Sangs-rgyas-kyi-sa. From leaf 50—64. 
On the request of a Bodhisatwa, Sia KYA explains to him what the: eam 
bhimi is—or tells him the great perfections of the Buddhas or Tathaga 
especially their infinite wisdom. 

10. Sans. Buddhikshépana. Tib.  Sangs-rgyas-mi-spang-va. From 
leaf 64—71. Not to relinquish (or not to depart from) Buddha, Sua Kya 
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tells of several virtues to be practised by those who wish to arrive at 
perfection, 

11. Sans. Ashfa mandalaka. Tib, @ Dikyil-hhor-brgyad-pa. From 
leaf 72—76. The eight x eee or circles. Here is an account by Swa’Kya 
to Sua‘nini-su of eight imaginary Buddhas, at an immense distance towards 
the east—the blessings of besiting and repeating their names. 

12. Sans. Mangalam ashtakam. Tib. ™) Bhra-shis-brgyad-pa. From 
leaf 76—79. Sua'Kya at Fangs-pa-chan (Sans. Vaishali), at the request of a 
man of the Lichabyi race, enumerates several Buddhas at an immense distance 
towards the east—the purity of their mansions, their great perfections, and 
the several blessings arising from hearing their names, and addressing prayers 
to them. 

13. Sans. Buddha anusmriti. Tib. ) Sangs-rgyas-jes-su-dran-pa. 
Leaves 79, 80. The remembering of Buddha. There is an enumeration of 
several perfections of Buddha. 

14. Sans. Dharma anusmriti. Tib.\™) Cithos-rjes-su-dran-pa, Leaf 80. 
The remembering of the law. A short description of the character of the 
doctrine of Buddha. 

15. Sans. Sangha anusmriti. Tib. “) Dgé-hdun-res-su-dran-pa. Leaf 
80. The remembering of the priests. Three things to be sought by the 
priests—good morals, meditation, and wisdom. 

16. Sans. Kaya traya. 'Tib. “) Sku-gsum. The three persons of Buddha. 
Leaves 81, 82. (Sans. Dharmakdya, Sambhogakaya, and Nirmanakaya.) 
Sua Kya explains them on the request of a Bodhisatwa, (Sali-snying-po). 

17. Sans. Tri skandhaka. Tib. “) P'hung-po-gsum-pa. From leaf 
82—111. Explanation on the three aggregates—morality, meditation, and 
ingenuity or wisdom. 
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18. No Sanscrit title. Tib. “) Bsam-pa-thams-chad-yongs-su-rdsogs-par- 
hyed-pahi-yongs-su-bsno-va. From /eaf 111—115. A benediction, that one’s 
good intentions may be fulfilled. 

19. Another benediction (from /eaf 115—118), that all animal beings 
may be protected and defended against all sorts of evil. 

20. Sans. Sad-dharmasmrityupasthanam, Tib. “) Dam-pahi-ch'hos-dran- 
pa-nyé-var-bzhag-pa, (from leaf 118—455, or the end of this volume, as also 
the next following three volumes.) True moral, or the recollection of one’s 
self (in all one’s doings.) ‘There are instructions on all sorts of moral duties, 
delivered’ by SHAkya at a place called Naluti, near Rajagriha (in Magadha). 
On the ten immoral actions, and the ten virtues the reverse of the former. 
The fruits or consequences of good and bad actions. Places of transmigrations. 
Rewards and punishments. 


(Ha) oR THE TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME. 


-Contents-—Continuation of stories on the fruits or consequences of good 
and bad actions. Deseription of the places of good and bad transmigrations. 


(Yu) oR THE TWENTY-FOURTH VOLUME. 


Contents—Continuation of stories on similar subjects with those in the 
two former volumes. The gods of the Hihab-bral (Sans. Yamd) heaven— 
their actions, and the fruits of their works. Description of the pleasures 
enjoyed there by the gods. ‘Through what virtuous works may one be born 
there, in his future transmigration. Exhortation to good works (in verse.) 
Praise of charity, morality, chastity, &c. Good and bad works. The ten im- 
moral'actions. Paradise and hell. Descriptions of them. The moral of several 
stories. Several stories or moral tales, told of good and bad actions. Lust, 
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passion, ignorance, the source of misery, verses hortative to virtue, descrip. 
tion of vice. 


(Ra) OR THE TWENTY-FIFTH VOLUME. 


Contents—Continuation of stories like those in the three former volumes, 
to the leaf’ 348. And here ends the work that had been commenced on the 
118th Zeaf of the Za volume. 

From /eaf’ 348—474, or the end of the volume, there are yet the following 
works :— 

1. Sans. Méyd jalam. sryn-mali-d 
The illusory net, or vik: covering. Sua’ KYA at Mayan-yod. (Sans. 
Shrdvasti.) His instruction to the priests on the several deceptions of men in 
their judgments—of the = of external ‘hegpeanesy of the apn 








ra. From leaf’ $73—388. Description of a visit made S Sia’ KYA, in a grove 
near Rajagriha, by the king of Magada Shrénika (or Shrénya) VIMBISA'RA 
(Tib. “)) Invitation and solemn reception of Sua’kya by that king. His 
instruction to him on forming right notions and judgments of the external 
objects, and of the soul. On careful (or dependent) concatenation of things. 
Offers made by the king of Magadha to Saa’kva and to his disciples with 
respect to the means of their subsistence. 

3. Sans. Shunyatd. Tib. ) Stong-pa-nyid. Emptiness. From deaf 383— 
389. SHakya speaks to Kun-pGau-vo on that subject. 

4. Sans. Mald shunyata. Tib. “) Stong-pa-nyid-ch’hen-po. Ditto. 

5. Sans, Dhwaj-igra. Tib, ““) Rgyal-més'han-mch'hog. The chief ban- 
ner or sign. From /eaf402—411.  Sua’Ky.’s instruction to some merchants 
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of Yangs-pa-chan (Sans. Vaishali) on the good effects of remembering Buddha, 
the law, and the priests. (Sans. Buddha, Dharma, and Saiigha.) 

6. Sans. Paficha-trayam (for Tri-panchashaka). Tib. \) Laa-gsum-pa. 
The tract consisting of fifty-three slokas. From deaf 411—425, SHakya 
speaks to his disciples on some distinctions with respect to the soul, and 
emancipation. 

7. Sans. Shila kshipata siitra, Tib. “) Redo-hp'hangs-paki-mdo. A 
nitra ona stone cast away. From /eqf'425—458. There is a story told, how 
the inhabitants of the city of Kusha (in dssam) made arrangements for the 
reception of Sua‘kya, and endeavoured to put aside from the road a huge 
stone, without being able to move it. Sia'Kky«arrives there, and on their 
request casts away the stone, or exhibits several miracles with it, and gives 
them lessons on the various kinds of the powers of the Tathagatas—their 





omniscience—that they know the several divisions and mansions of the differ- 
ent kinds of beings; as also the conception, duration, and destruction of the 





world—further instruction on transmigration and final 

8. Sans. Kumédra drishtanta su tra. 'Tib. ©” Gamucaeitts A sittra 
on the example of youth. From /eaf458—460. Gautama (SHAKY) on the 
request of the king of Kosala (Sans. Praséna jita, Tib. Gsal-rgyal) tells him 
that it is very true, according as people say of him, that he has arrived at the 
supreme perfection, although he is not yet old. — 

9. Sans. Dhdtu-behutaka sitra. Tib. “) K’hams-mang-pohi-mdo. From 
leaf 460—468, A sétra on the several regions or kingdoms (of the senses.) 
Sukya tells to Kun-pGan-vo, that the wise, who are acquainted with the 
nature of those several kingdoms, may be free from all fear. 

10. Sans. Gandi sutra. Tib. ©) Gandihi-mdo. From leaf 468—471. 
A sutra on the Gadi (a pee enh asa bell.) SHAKYa, 
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at the request of the king of Kosala (Gsal-rgyal) instructs him how to make _ 
and use the Gand. e . 


11. Sans, Gafidi-samaya-suira. Tib,) Gandihi-dus-kyi-mdo. From 
leaf 471—473. A sutra on the time of using the Gaadi. 
12. Sans. Aa/iana-mitra sécanam. Tib, © Dgé-vahi-bshes-gnyen-baten- 
. pa. Leaves 473, 474. On keeping a religious guide. Sua'kya tells to 
KuN-pGan-vo the several advantages of one’s having a spiritual preceptor. 


(a) OR THE TWENTY-SIXTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume thirty-five separate works. The titles of them 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their contents, 
are as follow :— 

1. Ablunivhkramana-svtra. Tib. ©) Mnrdn-par-hhyung-vahi-mdo, A 
sufra on the appearance (of Sua’Kya in a religious character). From leaf 
1—189. Accounts of the life of Sua’kya, and on the origin of the Shakya 

Notr.—They are mostly the same as have been told in the third volume of the Dulea, from 
deaf 419—446, and in the Lalita-cistara. See the second volume of the Mdo Class. 


2. Sans. Bhikshu-praréju sutra. Tib. ©) Deé-slong-la-rab-tu-gches-pahi 
mdo. A most agreeable sutra to a Gelong, or priest. From deaf 189—192. 
Sia’ KYA on the request of NYE-van-vKunon, (Sans. Upaii) the compiler of the 
Duiva class, tells the good and bad’ characters of a Gelong. Commendation 
of eres and of om morals. 





ila-s -sttra. Tib. ©) Te'hul -d'hrims-yang-dag-par- 
Leaves: 192, 193. A sutra on purity of manners. Praise 
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4. Sans. Shub-dshubha-phala-pariksha, Tib. ©) Dgé-va-dang-mi-dgé-vahi- 
hbras-bu-briag-pa. From leaf 193—197. Examination of the fruits of good 
and bad works. | ; 

5. Sans. Fimukta mdrga dhuta (or bhu'ta,) guna nirdésha. Tib. | 
Raam-par-grol-vahi-lam-las-sbyangs-pahi-yon-tan -bstan -pa. From leaf” 198— 
217. Description of the good qualities acquired by an analytical judgment. 

6. Sans. A yusparydnta sutra. Tib. © Ts'héhi-mPhahi-mdo. From leaf 
417-928. ‘The life’s end. Enurheration of. the duration of life of the six 
kinds of animal beings, according to the length of days and years of each of 
them. 

7. Sans. A’yupatti yathé kéro pariprichektha, Tib. (© Tshé-hpho-vaji- 
Var-gyur-pa-xhus-pahi-mdo. From. leaf 228—243. A su'tra, in which ts 
asked (and answered) what will happen after death. Delivered by SHA'KYA 
at the request of»Zas-cTsanG, the king of Ser-skya (Sans. Capila), on the 
ooeasion of a funeral celebrated with great solemnity. 

8. Sans. Anityaté sutra. Tib. (©) Mi-ttag-pa-nyid-tyi-mdo. A su tra 
on instability. Leanes 143, 144, Several instances of instability—as health, 
youth, wealth, and life, &c. | 

9. Sans. On ditto. From /eaf 144—146. Enumeration of several perish- 
able things. 

10. Sans, Saxjndna éka dasha nirdésha. Tib. paicalas: chu-gchi, 
béfan-pa. Leaves 146, 147. Enumeration of eleven things to he had in 
remembrance—or consideration at one’s death. 

11. Sans. Vaishali pravesha sutra. Tib. (3) Vangs-pahi-grong-l’ hyer-du- 
hjug-pahi-mdo, From leaf 247—253. Entrance into Vaishali (a city where 
now Allahabad is). SHa'xya being in a grove near that city, at the time 
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of an epidemic malady, directs Kun-pcau-vo (Sans. A’nanda) to go to the gate 
of the city, and to repeat there some mantras and benedictory verses. 

Nors.—This has been described at large above. See Dulea khd, from leaf 120—193. 

12. Sans. Bhadraka ratri. Tib. ‘®) Més’*han-mo-bzang-po, Good night. 
From leaf 253—257. How to consider the past, present, and the future 
times; accompanied with some mantras. Another swtra, leqf 265. Ditto, 
parents must be honoured, Zeaf 267. 

13. Sans. Chatus-satya su'tra. Tib. ) Bden-pa-bzhihi-mdo. Leaves 267, 
268. On the four truths. ~ 

14. Sans. Artha vinishchaya. Tib. @) Don-rnam-par-nés-pa. From leaf 
268—295. On the true meaning of some articles; as of the five aggregates 
of bodily srbetnees the eighteen regions of the senses, and other common 
places in the Budahustic 

15. Sans. Anthea bighv WC. Tib. ) Don-rgyas-pa. From leqf 295—303. 
Comprehensive expressions. S#HaRnrui-Bu addressing the priests (Gelongs) 
enumerates several articles of the Buddhistic doctrine concerning the priests, 
to be either avoided or — or committed to memory. 

16. Adbhuta dharma-par Tib (> Rimad-du-byung-va-ches-bya-va- 
ch'hos-kyi-rnam-grangs. From leaf 303—308. The enumeration of several 
marvellous things, by SHa‘kya to Kun-pGan-vo. 

17. Sans. Tathégata prativimba pratishtha anushaisa. Tib. “') Dé- 
bzhin-gshegs-pahi-geugs-brnyan-gehag-pahi-phan-yon. From leaf 308—311. 
The advantages arising from laying up (or keeping) the image of Tathagata : 
told by Sua Kya. 
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Ishigs-su-bchad-pa. From leaf 311—315. Verses on the advantages of cir- 
comambulating a Chaitya. 


19. Sans. Prasénajita gathé. Tib. ‘Gsal-rgyal-gyi-ts higs-su-bchad-pa- 
From /eaf' 315—321. Verses of Prase’Na-ita (king of Kosala) containing 
SHA Kya’s answer to his question, on the advantages of building Chaityas to, 
and images of . Tathagata. 

20, Sans. Kha gathé. ib. “" Ts higs-su-behad-pa-gelig-p4. A single 
stanza, containing the praise of SHa Kya, that nowhere is to be found any 


‘one like him. 


2]. Sans. Chatur géthé, Tib. ™ T's higs-su-bchad-pa-behi-pa. Four 
stanzas on the adoration of Tathigatas. 

2. Sans. Ndga-rdja bhéri-gaihd. 'Tib. Kludi- rgyal-po-rna-sgrahi- 
thige-su-bchad-pa. Some verses or stanzas on the story of Burn (a Naga 
rdja), From leaf,32\—329. By Sua‘xy4, for instruction to the priests. 

93. Sans. Udana-varaga. ‘Tib. Clithed-du-brjod-pahi-ts homs, . From 
leaf’ 329—400. Reflections on various subjects, in verse, containing many 
moral and prudential maxims, in thirty-three chapters. The subjects or 
titles of the chapters are. of the following species ; as, instability, cupidity, 
affection, chastity, agreeable things, good morals, good actions, word or 
speech, belief or piety, priest, way, honour or respect, injury, recollection, 
anger, Tathagata, experience, acquaintance, deliverance from pain, vice, 
happiness, the mind or the soul, &c. These reflections were collected by 
DGma-scuoOM-PsA-CH HO&S-sKYOB, (Sans. Arhan dharma rakshita.) 

°4 Sans, Sad-jana-purusha. 'Tib. 3) Skyes-bu-dam-pa. The holy or 
excellent man. ‘The character of his charity told by Sia’kya to the priests. 
Leaf 401. 
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25. Sans. Nanda pravrajya-su'tra. Tib. @ Dgah-vo-rab-tu -bytng-vahi- 
mdo, A sutra on NaNpa’s entering into the religious order of Sua'ky,, 
He asks of Sua‘kya what one may obtain by taking the religious character, 
and he enumerates to him the several advantages thereof. 

26. Sans. Dévatd-su'tra, Tib, ©) Lhahi-mdo. Leaf 409. Moral maxims, 
in verse, in the form of a dialorue between Sua’Kya and a god, who visited 
him during the night. 

27. Sans. Alpa dévatd su'tra. Tib. ° Lhaki-mdo-nyung-gu. A small 
sutra ofa god. A god visiting Sua’kya, asks of him, in verse, by what 
works or merits one may obtain heaven; and he answers him, (again in 
verse) telling, that by not committing any of the ten immoral actions, one 
may gain heaven or paradise. 

28. Sans. Chandra su'tra. Tib. ®) Zla-vahi-mdo, Leaf 409. Sua Kya at 
Champaka (Sans. Champacati), The moon being seized on by (Sans. Rav), 
a god residing there resorts to SHAxya, and begs his protection. His in- 
struction to him. 

29. Sans. Kuta géra sutra. 'Tib. (® Khang-bu-brtsegs-pahi-mdo, From 
feqf 410—415. Sua'kya on the request of Kun-nGaun-vo, tells the merits 
of observing some religious ceremonies. 

30. No Sanserit title. ib. (0 Gnas-lyog-gi-mdo, Leaf 421. A sutra 
on a Brahman of that name (or Capria the Hishi). His conversation with 
Sua’kYA at Ser-skya (Sans. Capila). After some instruction by Sua’kyva, he 
takes refuge with Buddha, 

31, Sans. Nandika swira, Tib. ® Dgak-va-chan-gyi-mdo, Leaf 425. 
On the request of Nanprka, a follower of Buppua, SaHa‘Kya enumerates 
the evil consequences of the ten immoral actions. 
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$2. No Sanscrit title. Tib. ©) Hihar-gsil-gyi-mdo. On the use of a 
staff (with some tinkling ornaments on it) by the priests. 

33. Sans. Dharma-chakra-su'tra. Tib.  Ch'hos -keyi -hk'hor -lohi - mdo. 
From /eaf 425—431, Sua‘kya, at Varanasi, tells to his first diciples, how 
his mind has been evolved ‘to see the truth, and how he found the supreme 
wisdom. 

84. Sans. Karma-vibhdga. Tib. ©) Las-rnam-par-hbyed-pa. Explanation 
on the consequences of moral actions, by SHa’kya to Sauxka, a young 
Brahman, 

35. Sans. Dherma vibhaga-nama-dherma-grantha. Tib. '™) Las-kyi-rnam- 
par-hgyur-va-ches-bya-ca-ch’ hos-kyi -gzhung. From leaf 464—481. A religious 
tract, on the explanation of the causes and consequences of one’s works or 
moral actions, by SHa‘Kya, at Mayan-yod (Sans. Shravasti) on the request of 
SauxomaNnava (a Brdhman,) who had asked, Whence the evil and good 
among men? There is an enumeration of several religious and moral merits. 
Fruits to be obtained by such and such merits. + 


(Sua) OR THE TWENTY-SEVENTH VOLUME. 


The title of this volume is, in Sanscrit, Karma Shataka ; in Tibetan, “’ 
Las-breya-Cham-pa. A hundred works or actions. There are told, in this 
volume, many stories or moral tales, to shew the merits or demerits of ‘several 
individuals in former transmigrations, In the beginning of each story the 
individual or the subject is specified, together with the place where the story 
is said to have happened. Among the places, is mentioned Mithila also; but 
most frequently Mnyan-yod (Sans. Shravasti, in Kosala) Rajagriha, Vaishali, 
Capila, and Vardnasi (by their Tibetan names.) 
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(Su) OR THE TWENTY-EIGHTH VOLUME. 


In this volume also, to /eqf 196, is the continuation of the Karmy 
Shataka, or stories and moral tales. Afterwards come other works, under the 
following titles :— 

1. Sans. Damamuko. Tib. “) Hdsangs-blun. From leaf 196—464. The 
wise and the (dumb) fool. There is a collection of several stories on the wise 
and foolish actions of men. At the end it is stated, that this work, it seems, 
has been translated from Chinese. 

2. Sans. Dirgha-nalk'ha-parivrajaka pariprichch’ha. Vib.) Kun-tu-reyu- 
sen-rings-hyis-zhus-pa. Leaf 466. A sutra taught by Gautama (SHaKya) 
on the request of Dincwa-nak’HA (one with long nails), a wandering ascetic, 
who asks him on several points, and what have been his former moral merits 
that he enjoys now such fruits of his actions, and possesses such wonderful 
qualities. 

8. Sans. Maitri su'tram. ‘Tib. (©) Byams-pahiando. A sutra on Marra 
(or Ajita, Tib, Ma-p’ham, the invincible) the next Buddha to appear here- 
after—his great perfections, and the time of his coming. Delivered by 
SuakKya when he was in the Nyagrodha vihdra, at Capila, on the bank of the 
Rohini river. At the request of Sua‘ninmt-rv, Sua’kya here foretells the 
gradual decay of his doctrines. 

4. Sans. Maitriya vydkarana. Tib. \) Byams-pa-lu ug-betan-pa. From 
leaf 477—483. A narration (or prediction) of Marrriya by Suakya, on 
the request of Sua‘rrm-gv. The circumstances of his future descent, incar- 
nation, birth, and the great happiness, at that time, of all animal beings, are 
here described in verse, in poetical language. 
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(H4) OR THE TWENTY-NINTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume the following works :— 

1. Sans. Pu'ria muk’ha-avaddta shataka, 'Tib. ™) Gang-po-la-sogs-palu- 
rtogs-pa-brjod-pa-brgya-pa. A hundred legendary stories of Gane-ro (Sans. 
Pu rita) &c. &e, and of others, Ganc-ro, a rich and respectable Brahman, 
invites and entertains 8Ha’KyA together with his disciples—hears his instruc- 
tion, and being convinced of his supernatural powers, takes refuge with him, 
It is repeatedly stated in this volume that about that time, “all sorts 
of gods and demigods, kings and great officers, rich merchants, and many 
other respectable men, shewed particular respect to Buppaa and to the 
Buddha priests, and supplied them liberally with all necessary things for their 
subsistence.” 

2. Sans. Jndnaka sutra Buddha avadina, Tib.) Shes-ldan-gyi-mdo- 
sangs-rgyas-kyi-rlogs-pa-brjod-pa. The story of Jwa’naka, formerly a god, 
afterwards a new incarnation among men—and the narration, how BuppHa 
(Shakya) when he had gone to the heaven of the gods to instruct there his 
mother, had dispelled the fear of this god, with respect to his future birth 
in an impure animal. 

3. Sans. Sukdrikd avadana, Tib. “) P*hag-mohi-rtogs-pa-brjod-pa. The 
story of Suka'r1ka’. A god perceiving that his next incarnation and birth 
will be in a hog, utters great lamentation that he shall be deprived of the 
pleasures of heaven, and shall be turned into an impure animal, a hog. But 
being advised by Inpra to take refuge with Beppua, he does so, and upor 
his death, he is born again amongst the gods of a higher heaven, in Galdar 
(Sans. T'ws'hitd). 
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4. Sans. Sumagadha avaddna, Tib, \) Magadha-buang-mohi-rtags-pa. 
byed-pa, The story of SumaGapua’, the daughter of that rich and respectable 
householder at Shrdvasti, in Kosala, who had endowed Sua‘kKya with a large 
religious establishment in a grove. She is married in a distant country from 
her home, where there are no Buddhists. Being much disgusted with the 
rude manners of the naked Brdhman priests, and wishing to make her hus- 
band and his relations acquainted with the manners of the Buddhists, she 
solemnly, in a prayer, invites Sma'kya and his disciples to a religious enter. 
tamment or feast. They appear next day, successively, in a preternatural 
manner. In the same order as the principal disciples of Saa'kya arrive there, 
she tells to her husband the character of each of them. Het piety and 
sagacity. Her former moral merits, told by Sia’kya. Ancient prediction 
respecting the degeneration of the priests, and the decline of the doctrine 
of SHAKYA. 


(.4) OR THE THIRTIETH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume twenty-five separate works. The titles of them 
in Sanserit and Tibetan, together with some short notices on their contents, 
are as follow :— 

1. Sans. Pufiya-bala avaddina. 'Tib, “®) Besod-nams-stobs-kyi-rtogs. 
bryod-pa. From deaf’ 1—33. The story of Punya-BALa, a prince. Dis- 
cussion on which is the best thing from among these five—A handsome body, 
industry, skill in arts, sagacity or wit, and fortune or moral merit. It is 
shewn, that the best thing is fortune or moral merit; since the possession of 
this comprehends all the rest. 

2, Sans. Chandra-prabhd avadéna. ib.) Zla-hod-kyi-rtogs-pa-brjod- 





pa. From éeqgf 33—48. The story of Cuanpra-pranma’ (an imaginary 
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Chakravarti, or universal monarch). ‘The happy state of his reign. His great 
virtues, especially his charity. The character of his two principal officers. 
This story was told by Saa’kya, and applied to himself and to his two 
principal disciples, SHA’ RIHI-BU and MONGALYANA, who were lately deceased, 
to shew their former moral merits. 

g. Sans. Shri séna avaddna, 'Tib. () Dpal-gyi-sdéhi-rtogs-pa-brjod-pa. 
From leaf 48—76. On the fruits of charity. The story of 5ri-se Na, 
(a fancied king) much celebrated for his liberality or charity, who at last 
offered also his own life. Told by Sua’kya, and applied to himself and to 
some individuals among his followers, to shew their former moral merits, and 
that they themselves were the persons that had performed those things. 

4 Sans. Kanaka-varna pu'rva yoga, Tib. (") Gaer-mdos 87 
shyor-ca. The story of KANAKA-vARNA, aking. On the fruits of charity, 








or of almsgiving. 

5. No Sanscrit title. ‘Tib. “™ Reyal-bu-don-grub-kyi-ndo, From leaf 
85108. A sutra on the story of Don-crus, a young prince. Subject— 
The fruits or good consequences of charity. Told by Sua'kya at Mnyan-yod, 
at the request of Kun-pGaH-vo, and applied as above. 

Nore.—This «fra is one of the ancient translations. 

6. Sans. Brahuta jdla swtra. Tib. (1M) Ts hangs-pahi-dra-vahi-ando. From 
leaf 108—132. ‘The net of Braud; or on the diversity of opinions con- 
cerning the origin and duration of the world—whether there be any primary 
cause of its existence—whether it be infinite, perpetual, or eternal, &c. &c. 
Told by Sia’xya at a place between Rajagrila and Pataliputra. 

7. Chinese, Déhi-p had-bya-na, phur-pol 1-in-kyeng—su-p pind hi-aryir- 
Tih, (10s) Thabs-ml’has-pa-cl hen-po-sangs-rgyas-drin-lan-bsab-pali-mndo. 
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From /eaf 182—303. On the wise mode of returning a kindness; or on 
gratitude, especially towards parents. Translated from Chinese. 

8. No Sanscrit title. Tib “) Legs-nyes-Ayirgyu-dang-hbras-bu-bstan- 
pa. From /eaf'303—320. Instruction on the causes and effects of good and 
evil (in the world), Told by Saa‘kya on the request of Kun-pGau-vo, mn the 
prince’s grove near Siirdvasti, in Kosala (Tib. Mnyan-yod), Enumerations of 
several happy and miserable states of men—of good qualities and imperfections, 
and many contrary things. “All these are the consequences of moral merits or 
demerits in former lives or transmigrations. 

9. No Sanscrit title. Tib, (*) Dg¢-va-dang-mi-dgé-vahi-las-kyi-rnam-par. 
smin-pa-bstan-pa. From 820—336. Instruction on the consequences of good 
and bad actions. 

10. Sans. Goshriaga vydkarana. Tib. “™) Ri-glang-ra-lung-bstan-pa. 
From leaf 386—354. Some predictions by SHa‘kKya, with respect to Go- 
shriaga (a mountain), and Li-yed (part of Tibet or Tartary.) His benediction 
bestowed on some places. 

11. Sans. Shardilarna (for Shardila ndsaka) avadana. Tib. “™ Stag- 
snahi-rtogs-pa-brjod-pa. From leaf 354—420. The story of SHA RDU LARNA, 
the son of TrisHa’Nxu. Sma'kya at Mayan-yod. The circumstances of 
Kun-pGau-vo having married (Gzugs-bzang-ma, the handsome-bodied) the 
daughter of a man of the fourth class. A story told by SHa Kya, how in an- 
cient time Trisua’nxKv, a chieftain of the Su‘dra class, obtained by his dex- 
terity and learning the daughter of a celebrated Brahman (Padma-snying-po) 
for his well qualified son, SHa‘RpuLa‘RNA. The great qualifications of TrI- 
sA°NKU in all aorts of Eliade literature, His dispute with that Brahma. 
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Enumeration of castes, and of several parts of Hindu scriptures. Translated 
by Agita SHRI-BHADRA and Gelong SuaKYA-HOD. 

12. Sans. Dwadasha lochana stitra. Tib. @) Mig-bchu-gnyis-pahi-mdo. 
From /eaf 420—427. On some astrological predictions. 

13. Sans. Dharma chakra pravartanam. Tib. “) Ci’ hos-kyi-hk’hor-lo-rab- 
fu-skor-va. Leaves 427, 498. On turning the wheel of the law, or preaching 
the religion of Buddha, Suaxya at Vardnasi instructs his five first disciples 
in the four truths. 

14. Sans. Jittaka nidénam. Tib. “®) Skyes-pa-rabs-kyi-gleng-gxiu. Prom 
leaf 482—543. Accounts of several births of Sua‘kya and of other Buddhas. 

15. Sans. Afduatiya sutra. Tib. Lehang-lo-chan-gyi-p ho-brang-gi- 
mdo. From leaf 5483—558. The four great kings (as Kovera, Ra‘sTRa- 
pa'La, &¢.) residing on the four sides of the Ri-rab (Sans. Méru), together 
with their suite, pay homage to Swa’xya, and praise him. His imstruction 
to them. 

16. Sans. Mahd-samaya sitra. Tib. “) Hdus-pa-cithen-p hy 
From leaf 558—564. A sitra on the great assembly (of the gods of 
heavens). Sna‘kya is visited and praised by the gods of the ten corners of 
the world, who adore him, and take refuge with him. Sua’Kya calls on his 
Gelonge, and acquaints them with the characters of those gods. 

17. Sans. Maitri sitra. Tib. “@) Byams-pahi-mdo. From leaf 564—574. 
This is a different translation of the s#fra above—See the “8.” vol. from deaf 
477—483. 

48. Sans. Maitri-bhdvana sutra. Tib. Byams-pa-bsgom-paki-mdo. 
SuAkya tells'to his disciples the advantages arising from the practice of 





mercy, or love towards others. 
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19. Sans. Panchashiks'hydnushatisa mitra. Tib. “*) Balab-pa-lnahi- 
phan-yon-gyi-mdo, SHa‘kya on the request of an householder, tells him the 
advantages of not committing any of the five immoral actions ; as, killing, 
stealing, adultery, speaking falsehood, and using intoxicating liquors. 

20. Sans. Giri A‘nanda sitra, Tib.) Rihi-kun-dgah-vohi-mdo. Grn 
A‘’nanpa being very sick, Sua’kya directs KuN-pGan-vo to go to him, and 
to tell him such and such representations or considerations, that he may depart 
from this world without regret. 

21. Sans. Nandopananda Naga Raja damana. 'Tib. “™) Kivhi-rgyal-po- 
dgah-vo-nyér-dgah-hdul-vahi-mdo. The taming of two Néga Réjas, called 
Nanpa and Urananpa, by Sua‘Kya. His instruction to them. 

22. Sans. Mahd Kadshyapa stitra. Tib, =) Hod-srung-ch' hen-pohi-mdo. 
Leaf 594. Ka'suyara (one of SaaKxya’s principal disciples) suffering once 
in a heavy sickness, having been visited and instructed by SHa‘kKya to make 
reflections on such and such articles, is restored again to health. 

23. Sans, Sirya sitra, Tib. “) Nyi-mahi-mdo. Leaf 595. Surya, 
or the sun, being seized on by Ra‘uu, the god of that planet being afraid 
addresses BuaGava x, and begs for his protection. The Buddka command 
Raut to retire. | 

24. Sans. Chandra sutra. Tib. (™) Zla-vahki-mdo. The moon also being 
overtaken by Ra‘uu, the god of that planet likewise resorts for protection to 
BHaGava'n. 

£5. Sans. Maha mangala sutra. Tib. ‘* Bkra-shis-ch'hen- mie 
Leaf 597. A sitra on great prosperity or glory. Taught by SHa‘Kya, at 
the request of some gods who had visited him, at Mnyan-yod (Sans. Shra- 
rasti) by night. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE MYANG.HDAS, AND GYUT. ART 


VI. (MYANG-HDAS,) 


Another division of the Kah-gyur, styled in Tibetan (®) “ )fya-nian- 
las-hdas-pa,” or by contraction, * Myang-hdas,” (Sans, Nirvdn'a), contains two 
volumes, marked by Aw@and Kha, the two first letters of the Tibetan alphabet. 

_ The title of these two volumes is, in Sanserit, “ Maha parinirvan'a sutra.” 
Tib. "') “ Yongs-su-mya-nan-das-hdas-pa-ch' hen-pohi-mdo.” _A sutra on the 
entire deliverance from pain, Subject—Sua‘kya’s death, under a pair of 
Sal trees, near the city of Kusha, (Tib. “)) or Kadmarupa in Assam. Great 
lamentation of all sorts of animal beings on the approaching death of SHa'Kya 
—their offerings or sacrifices presented to him—his lessons, especially with 
respect to the soul. His last moments his funeral—how his relics were divided, 
and where deposited. 


— -— 


VII. (GYUT.) 

The last division of the Kah-gyur, is that of | “ Reyud-sdé,” or sim- 
ply “Rgywd." Sans. “ Tajitra,” or the Tantra class, in twenty-two volumes, 
These volumes, in general, contain mystical theology. There are descriptions 
of several gods and goddesses. Instructions for preparing iP mandalas, or 
circles, for the reception of those divinities. Offerings or sacrifice 
tothem for obtaining their favour. Prayers, hymns, charms, &c. &c. a iiieeed 
“to them. There are also some works on astronomy, astrology, chronology, 
medicine, and natural philosophy. The titles (both Sanscrit and Tibetan) of 
the several works, according to the volumes marked by the letters of the 
Tibetan alphabet, are as follow :-— 
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(A4) OR THE FIRST VOLUME. 


There are in this volume fourteen separate works, as, 
1. Sans. ane shri jndna-satwasya paramdrthana-sangiti. Tib. @ Ajam- 
al-ye-shes-séms-Apahi-don-dam-pahki-mts han-yang-dag-par-brjod-pa, From 
PL FEnaanethtin of the several names or epithets of Mansu-Snu, the 
god of wisdom, or the essence of all Buddhas. ‘Told by Sna’kYA at the 
request of J2pORJE-#CH'cHANG (Sans. Vajradhara or Pan‘t). These names or 
epithets are capecesing of the attributes of the first moral being. 

2. Sans. 8 ésha. Tib. © Deang-mdor-bstan-pa. From leaf 18—98, 
On empowering one, or bestowing supernatural power upon any one, by a 
divinity. The several kinds of it explained by SHa‘kya, at the request of 
Dava Zano-ro, a king of Shambhala. 

3. Sans. Paramddi-Buddha uddhrita shri kala chakra (nama Tantra- 
Raja). Tib. Meh'chog-gi-dang-pohi-sangs-rgyas-las-byung-« -reyud-kyi-rgyal- 
po-dpat-dus-kyi-hkhor-lo. A principal ¢antra, styled the venerable Kédla- 
chakra, issued from the supreme or first Buddha. ‘This is the first original ~~, 














% 


work of a Tanfrika system that originated in the north, in the fabulous 





mbhala, Jt was introduced into India in the tenth century, by Curiura, 
and into Tibet in the eleventh. There are in this work some calculations of 
certain epochs, and mention is made of Makha, and some predictions respect- 
ing the rise, progress, and decline of the Mahomedan religion. ‘This also was 
delivered by Sua'kya at the request of Da-szanc © a king of Shambhala. 
The subject, in general, of this volume, is cosmography, astronomy, chrono- 
logy, and the dle scription of some gods. 
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4. Sans. Shri hala chakra uttara tantra-rdja-tantra hridaya-nama 
Dall ky IhhorLoi-reyudelyisyal-pohi-phyi-ma-xeyac sities ‘mg 
iye-ce. The latter kala chakra, or the essence of the Kala dined faniret. 

Taught by Sua KYA, on the request of Dava-ZANG-PO. 

5. Sans. Shéka-prakriya. 'Tib. Dvang-gi-rab-tu-byed-pa. Explanation 
on empowering one, or bestowing on one supernatural power. 

6. Sans. Sarva Buddha sama yoga dakini jaia sambara. ‘Tib. © Sangs- 
re as-thams-chad-rnam-par-sbyor-va-rnkhah - -hgro-sgya-ma-bdé-vahi-meli chog. 
The union of Sampara, a Dakin, with all the Buddhas ; or on the secret 
powers of nature. The identity of all the Buddhas with the first moral being. 

7. Sans. Sarva kalpa samuchhaya. Tib. (9) Rtogs-pa-thams-chad-hdus-pa. 
A collection of all sorts of judgments, &c.—a fanira on SAMBARA. 

8. Sans. Hé wvajra. Tib. Kyé-rdo-zjé. A tantra on a god, or a set 
of gods of that name. 

9, Sans. Dakini vajrg:pamyara. 
‘antra on a goddess of thgigname. 

10. Sans. Mahé mudra tilakam, 'Tib. “ Phyag-zeye-ctthan-sobethig 
A tantra descriptive of the Supreme being, or the cause of all causes. Ques- 
tions —W hence originated BranMa, Visunv, Stva, Rupray &c.? Which is 
the greatest being? How many of them are there ? 
~ Ti. Sans Jnana garbha. ‘Tib. Yé-shes-snyi 
dom. A dantra of the kind called Maha Fogini. 











ib, (). Mkhah-hgro-ma-rdo-rjé-gur, A 
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12. Sans. Jnana tilakam, Tib, (4) Ve-shes-thig-dé. A. mark or token 
of wisdom, (a Yagini tantra), | 

18 Ditto, another éanira of the same deséription, 

14. Sans. Tutwa pradipam. Tib, 5) Dé-kho-na-nyid-kyi-sgron-ma, A 
light to find the divine nature or essence; or on the identity of the human 
soul with the divine essence, 


(Kia) OR THE SECOND VOLUME. 


There are the four following separate works in this volume -— 

1. Sans. Laghu sambara. Tib. (9) Bdé mekhog-nyung-ou. A tantra 
on SaMBaRa and He'ruxa, two demons or gods. How to prepare the 
mandalas or circles for them, and by what offerings or sacrifices they are to be 
rendered propitious. Ceremonies to be performed. Hymns, prayers, mantras, 

2. Sans. Abhidhana. Tib. “7 Miion-par-brjod-pa. A mystical /antra 
on the Sambara class. Enumeration of several Yoginis, Dékinis, and several 
saints with the title Fajra. Offerings—many sti Perstitious ceremonies to be 
performed at their invocation—many mantras to bi epeated, On the mystical 
union with God. 

3, Sans. Sambara. Tib, (9) Bdé-mch'hog. Another éantra on SAMBARA. 
Mandalas, offerings, ceremonies, mantras, charms. 

4. Sans. Fajra daka. Tib. Rdo-ryjé-mkhah-hgro. A principal fanira 
on Vasra Da'xka (a kind of saint equal to the Buddhas), There are, likewise, 
all sorts of superstitious ceremonies to be performed for obtaining any speci- 
fied prosperity. In general these saints, as Sampara, He’ruka, VagRra 
Daxa, Yootxr's, DAxrrs, are represented to be equal to the Buddhas in 
power and sanctity. There are several mantras and bija-mantras for each 
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of them, to be repeated, by which they may be rendered propitious to grant 
the desires of those that address themselves to them, 





(Ga) OR THE THIRD VOLUME. 


There are in this volume seven separate works, under the following titles, 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan :— 

1. Sans. Shri Diakaw‘n'ava. Tib. ) Dpal-mkhah-hgro-rgya-misho.. From 
leqgf 1—192. The names of a particular saint or divinity, or a set of gods and 

@. Sans. SArt héruka atabinita. Tih, (20 Dpal-khrag-hthung-miion.par- 
hbyung-va. From leaf 192—236. The forthcoming of He Ruka, a deified 
saint of the character of Srva. 

3. Sans. Vajra vdraki abhidhana, 'Tib. ®) Rdo-rjéphag-mo-mion-par- 
hbyung-va. From deaf’ 236—246. The origin or appearance of Va'ra’ HI, 
a goddess, one of the divine mothers, having much resemblance in her charac: 
ter to Durea’. 

4. Sans. Yogint scmciales Tib. ) Raal-hbyor-mahi -kun-tu-spyod -pa. 
From deaf 246—262. The continual practice of Yoginé, or continual me- 
ditation on the divine nature. 

5. Sans. Chatur yogini samputa tanira. Vib. Raal-hbyor-ma-behihi- 
kKha-sbyor-gyi-rgyud. From leaf 262—274. A tantra on four Foginis putting 
their mouths together. 

6. Sans. Samputi. Tib.) Vang-dag-per-shyor-va. From it 274— 
398. ‘The pure union (with Vasra Sarwa, the supreme intelligence 
uniting of method with wisdom. (Tib. ) Thabs-dang-shes-rab. Sans. Udy 
and Prajna. 
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7. Sans. Vajra mahd hila krodha natha rahasya siddia bhava tantra, 
Tib. (7) Dpal-rdo-rje-nag-po-ch hen-po-khros-pohi-mgon-po-gsang-va-dnios-grub- 
hdyung-rahirgyud. From leaf 398—483. A tantra on Vasra Mania’ Kata, 
a particular divinity. 

speaker in the above specified first work (as in some others also) 
is Varna Satwa, the Sampara, the BuoaGavan, who answers to the 
queries of Vasna vARrant with respect to her origin, and the reason why 
she was produced (/eqf 27, in the first work—she has several names 
according to the countries in which she is worshipped). Linga and Bhaga 
(emblems of the procreation and productive powers of nature.) Explication 
of the several mystical meanings of several letters, deqf'21. Illusory existence 
of things. Mystical union with God. The ignorant is bound or tied, the 
wise is free. The principal divinities described in the above works (besides 
many others of inferior rank) are He'ruKka and VaijRA VARA‘HI, with some 
others of the divine mothers, especially Ma’wakt. Instruction how to pre- 
pare the mandala with all its appendages (images of divinities of different 
orders, perfumes, incenses, flowers, &c.). Mantras and bija-mantras to be 
repeated.* There are no mantras of such efficacy as those of He’ruka and 
Vasra VARA HI. Every thing may be obtained by: them. And it is by 
them that one may be delivered from the miseries of vice. Rites and 
ceremonies to be performed for obtaining any specified prosperity. Lea/ 
934. Several kinds or species of the universal soul or spirit.. Great mystery 
of the existence of God. There are several passages containing excellent ideas 
of the Supreme being. The work No. 1, was translated by an Indian Pandit 
called Anwaya Vagsra, and Yonta‘'npa'r, a Tibetan Lotséra. 

* Norr.—This is the beginning of one of those Mantras: “ Om! Namo Buacava‘tt Varna 
Vana A’nva’ Pana4rre’, Trattoxa sare” Mana” Vipvarsuwant, Sarva Buu’ra Baaya- 


vane’, Mana” Vasna,” &e. &e. 
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(Na) O8 THE FOURTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume fifteen separate works. Their titles in Sanscrit 
and Tibetan, are as follow :-— 

1. Sans. Andvila (Tantra-raja.) 'Tib. (2) Rayog-pa-med-pa (Rgwytd-hyi- 
rgyal-po. ) From leaf 1—5. A principal tantra, styled the “ universal,” or 
the “pure one.” The idea of the Supreme being, according to different 
theories, Instruction on the manner of sitting, meditating, and forming the 
idea of the supreme intelligence. Translated by the Indian Pandit Ga yYa- 
pHara, and the Tib. Lotsavd Gélong SHA'KYA-YESHES. 

2. Sans. Shri Buddha kapdla. "Ti Dpal-sangs-rgyas-thod-pa. From 
leaf 5—38. “The holy Buddha sk name of a mystical divinity. The 
salutation is thus—Reverence be to Sn BuppHa Kara‘ta. Direction how 
th the required things init. Mantras addressed 





to prepare a square mandal, Wi 
to Buppua Kapaa and Buppa Kara‘Linr. This ‘entra was told by 
Buppra Kara'tint, a Maha Yogini, at the request of Vasra PANT, a 
Bodhisatwa. There are several charms or mantras, which are stated to be of 
great efficacy. 

3. Sans. Maha Méyd. Tib. Szyw-hphrul-ch’hen-mo. From leaf 
3844. A short dantra treatise delivered by Mana’ Maya or VAIRA 
Da’xrnt, (one of the divine mothers) on the secret powers of nature. 

4. Sans. Vajra Arali. Tib. Rdo-rjé-drali. From leqf 44—50. 
Name of a deified Buddha. There are several superstitious ceremonies to be 
performed to acquire superhuman powers. Translated by GayapHana and 
Gélong Sua'KY A-YESHES. 
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5. Sans. Rigi dali. Another tantra of the same kind as the preceding. 
From leaf 50—57. Delivered by Rut, a Yogéswara, on the request of 
ARatLt, another Maha Yogi. ‘Translators as in the preceding. 

6. Sans. Shri Chatur pithdh. Tib. @® Dpal-gdan-bzhi-pa, From leaf 
57—128. Salutation—Reverence be to the merciful CHENRE'sIK. — (Sans. 
Avalokiswara.) A Tantrika treatise on the purification of the soul, and the 
mystical union with the Supreme being. There are several mandalas to be 
made, and many ceremonies to be performed, and mantras to be repeated for 
obtaining entire emancipation. — 'Translated by Kuan-ro (Sans, Upddhydyay, 
GAYADHARA, and Lotsavd Gos-Las-cnas. | | 

7. Sans. Mantra aisa, Tib, () Wrags-hyi-ch’ha From leaf 128—166. 
Part of a Tanétrika treatise. Salu e ts *Reverence to the merciful A’kya 
AVALOKE swara. This is an abridgthént of the preceding tantra, or of the 
large work whence it has been taken. ‘Translators as above. 

8. Sans. Chatur pithé maha yogini guhya sarva tantra raja. Tib. 
Rnal-hbyor-ma-thams-chad- geang-vahi-rgyud-kyi-rgyal-po-dpal-gdan-bx hi-pa- 
shes-bya-va. From leaf 166—2927, A principal fantra ‘on the mysteries of 
all Yoginis (or the four noble seats.) Delivered by BHaGava N (Fajra 
Satwa) at the request of Vasra Pan'r, on the same subject as the two 
preceding works.” Translated by Saarri Jna'NA KIRTTIL 

9. Sans. Achala kalpa. Tib. Mi-gyo-vahi-rtogs-pa. From leaf 297— 
243. Firm or steadfast judgment. On emancipation. Delivered by Bria- 
GAVAN (SHa’Kya) after he had triumphed over the devil. There are likewise 
instructions for preparing the mandalas, performing the ceremonies, and for 
epeating several maniras. r ~ 
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10. Sans. Achala maha guhya tantra. 'Tib. \) Mi-gyo-vahi- 
vkhen-po From (leaf 243—246. The “immovable,” or “ permanent,” (a 
great mystery.) Some ceremonies and mantras. 





11. Sans. Krodha raja sarva mantra guhya tantra. Tib. @) From laf 
$46—250. “The wrathful prince,” a mystical fanfra. On the means of 
gssuaging wrath or anger, ceremonies, mantras. 

12. Sans. Vajra amrita tantra. Tib. ®) Redo-vjé-bdud-atsilirgyud. From, 
leaf 250—266, “ Precious ambrosia ;” or the enjoyment of the highest happi- 
ness or beatitude, after final emancipation from bodily existence. Delivered 
at the request of Ma MAKI-DE VI. 


18. Sans. Tura kurukuilé kalpa, Tib. > Sgrol-ma-kurukultte- 
From /eaf 266—276. TReasonings on Ta’Ra’ KURUKULLE,, & siadiak Cere- 
monies to be performed with the mandala for obtaining such and such kinds 
of prosperity or happiness. | 

14. Sans. Vajra kildya mila tantra khan‘da. Tib, (® Rdo-yjé-phur-pa 
(résa-vahi-rgyud-kyi-dum-bu.) From leaf 976—291. “The diamond pin,”"— 
part of an original /antra. 

15. Sans. Mahd kala. Tib. “ Nag-po-ch’hen-po. From leaf 291—351. 
«The great black one,” a god. The means of liberation out of the ocean of 
transmigrations. Taught by BuaGava’N at the request of some goddess. 
Mystical signification of the letters in Mana’ Ka'ta, Explanations on 
several subjects by BuaGavan, on the request of some goddesses or Yoginis. 
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(Ca4) OR THE FIFTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume seven separate works, under the following titles 
in Sanscrit and ‘Tibetan :— , 

1. Sans, Shri chan*da maha roshania, ‘ib, (# Dpal-gtum-po-khro-vo- 
ch'hen-po. From leaf 1—64. “The great fierce and wrathful one,”—name of 


a divinity, (leaf 13, styled Dévasura.) The salutation is thus—Reverence be. 


to Sn1 Coanpra Mana’ nos’Han a. The subject is mystical theology. The 


speakers are BuaGava'n (Vajra Satwa) and Buacava‘t1( Prajndpdramitd.) Te 


is in the form of a dialogue, like that between Srv and Durea’, on Tantrika 
subjects. Buacavan instructs Buacava‘rr how to prepare the mandala for 
the puja of Sxt Coan’pa Mana’ pos’ an‘a, and how to perform the rites and 
ceremonies.' |The hearers are Vasna Yoars and Vasra Yoornr’s. Baa- 
GAVATI asks also who are they to whom this ¢anira may be communicated ? 
There are told several modes of empowering a disciple by his spiritual 
teacher (or the initiation into the holy mysteries of the religion)—admoni- 
tions not to violate his vow or promise. Leaf 37—39, there is an expli- 
cation of the several emblems used in the mandala. Besides several other 
miscellaneous subjects, there are many discussions on the nature of the 
human body and the soul, as also on that of the Supreme being. (This is an 
excellent fan(ra, and in a good and easy translation.) Translated in the Sa- 
skya monastery, by the Indian Pandit Ratna Snr, and the Tibetan Loteand 
GraGs-Pa-GYEt-ts'HAM, (Sans. Kirifi Dihwaja.) 

2. Sans. Shri guhya samaja. Tib. “) Dpal-gsang-r a-hdus-pa. From 
leaf 64—167. A collection of holy mysteries. The salutation both here and 
in the preceding work is addressed to Vasra Satwa (the supreme intelli- 
gence), Buacava'n, the Vajra Satwa, on the request of five Tathdgatas 
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(the five Dhydni Buddhas) explains the idea of the Supreme being. There 
are several discussions on the soul and the Supreme spirit by Vasa, by 
the beforementioned five Yathdgatas, and by Marrreya. This and the 
preceding work are well worthy of being read and studied, as they will 
give an idea of what the ancients thought of the human soul and of God. 
Translated by AcHaRyYA SHRaDDHAKARA VaRMa, and by Gélong RincHEN- 
ZANG-PO. 

3, Sans. Shri Vajra mald abhidhdna, Tib. “) Rdo-1jé-phreng-va-mion- 
par-brjod-pa. From leaf 167—267. The counting of a rosary of diamonds. 
The salutation is addressed (in Tibetan) to Manu Sri KUMAR BHUT, to 
BuaGavan, the great VaInocHANa, to Warra Da'srs, to Ratna Traya 
(the three holy ones). Subject—Mystical theology, soul, emancipation, union 
with God, mandalas, ceremonies, mantras. 

The four following works are also of similar contents :— 

4. Sans, Sandhi vydkarana. Tib. Dgongs-pa-lung-bstan-pa. From 
leaf 267—339. ‘The telling of one’s mind (or thought). 

5. Sans. Fajra jndna samuchchhaya. 'Tib. (48) V¢_shes-rdo-rjé-kun-las- 
bius-pa. From leaf 339—345. Excellent knowledge (collected from several 
parts). 

6. Sans. Chatur deviti pariprichchha. Tib, “ Lka- 
xhus-pa, From leqf 345—851. Asked by four goddesses. 

7. Sans. Vajra hridaya alankara, 'Tib. (®) Rdo-vée-snytng-po-rgyan. Orna- 
ments of diamond essence (or of the best diamond). ‘Instruction in the holy 


mysteries. 
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(CHa) OR THE SIXTH VOLUME, 


There are in this volume nine separate works, and their titles in Sanserit 
and Tibetan, with some short remarks on their contents, are as follow :— 

1. Sans. Nilimbara dhara, Vajra Pan'i, Indra, tri vinita.  Tib, (9) Gos. 
shon-po-chan-lag-na-rdo-rjé-drag-po-gsum-hdul. From leaf 1—5. The man. 
ner in which these three gods, or demons, were subdued by Bracava w 
(SHa Kya), after he had been victorious over the devil. There are some 
maniras. 

2. Sans. Rudra tri vinaya, or, Tantra guhya vivarati. Tib, ©) 
gsum-hdul, or, Gsang-vahi-rgyud-rnams-kyi-rnam-par-hbyed-pa, From deaf 
$—ll. The subduing (or taming) of three valiant ones, or the explication of 
tantrika mysteries. Instruction how to prepare the mandalas, and how to 
perform the ceremonies, Leaj'10. On the occasion of sacrificial offerings to 
some of the gods, such ejaculations as these are made—“ Om ' Branma, Om! 
Visunvu, Om! Rupra‘ya, Om! Kartixa, Om! Ganapati, Om! INDRA Ya, 
Om! Mana’ Kata, Om! Mana’ Branmaya VALITATALE’, VALITATALE, 
Swa Ha.” 

$3. Sans. Vajra Pan'i Nilémbara (tantra). Tib, ©) Lag-na-rdo-rjé..cos-siion- 
po-chan-gyi-rgyud. From leaf 11—20. A tantra on Vasna Pan‘ Nuua‘Me 
BARA. Several mantras to be recited for obtaining any specified kind of 
prosperity. Leqf'12. A mantra is of this sort-—*Om! Vasra Pan'r, Mana’ 
YaksHa (Cuvera) Niwa‘para Honea pHa.” 

4 Sans. Shri vajra chan'da chitta guhya tantra. Tib. © Rdo-rjé-gtum- 





po-thugs-kyi-gsang-vahi-rgyud. From leaf 20—44. - The secrets of the heart 


of Skt Vasra Cuan‘n'a. Different mantras to be used as the means of 
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sssuaging several specified diseases, Leaf 38. There are some expressions very 
ike this— Nihil est quod non cedat ;” or that in every undertaking one may 
succeed by diligent application and perseverance. One of these expressions 
runs thus—(“) Ch’ hu-yi-thiges- pa-phra-mo-yis, dus-su-byung-vas-rdo-va-hiigs ; 
« By small drops of water a large stone 1s made hollow after a certain time ;” or, 
“gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, sad spe cadendo.” Leaves 39,40. There is 
an excellent description of the Supreme being, (by Varna Coan pa to INDRA 
and his attendants). Inpra asks him on the use of several mantras ; as of 
those for procuring abundance, assuaging diseases, gaining the victory over 
an enemy, and for making one’s self strong against every attack. 

5 A later tantra under the former title. From /eqf 42—51. INDRA 
asks Buacava'n (Vajra Chan'da) on several things, as on the essence of the . 
Supreme being, and some maniras of wonderful effect. 

6. The latest, or last tantra of Vasna CHAN DA, at the request of Vaska 
Pan (or Indra). From /eaf'51—56. On similar subjects with those in the 
two former works. Ceremonies and maniras. 

7. Sans. Nilémbara dhara Vajra Pani yaksha mahé Rudra Vajra Anata 
jihvan tantra, Tib. © Phyag-na-rdo-rjé-gos-siion-po-chat cnod-shyin-drag:po- 
elt hen-po-rdo-rjé-mé-Ichéhi-rgyud. From /eaf' 56—93. A tantra on that demon. 
He asks of BHaGava NS to instruct him (for the benefit of all animal beings) 
how to prepare the mandalas—how to perform the required ceremonies—what 
things are to be offered to the gods—and how to cure such and such diseases, 

8. Sans. Vajra hridaya, vajra jikoana dharani. Tib. ®) Rdo-ré- 
anying-po-rdo-rjé-Iehé-dvab-pa j-cxungs. From leaf 93—96. Diamond essence, 
ot the causing the fall of thunde! preservative 
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against all sorts of evil, Delivered by BraGava'n, at the request of » 
hermit (called NyEs-nor). 

9. Sans. Mayd jala. Tib, (8 Sgyu-hphrul-drata. From leaf 
96—156. The net of illusion, A principal fantra, delivered by Buacaya‘x 
(SHa KYA) at the request of Vasna Pant, a Bodhisatwa. Instruction for 
preparing several sorts of mandalas, performing ceremonies, making oblations, 
repeating mantras, Leaf’ 154. There is some description of the Supreme 
being, and of the soul. 


(J4) OR THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume seven separate works. Their subjects and their 
titles, both Sanserit and Tibetan, are as follow :-— - 

1. Sans. Sarca tathdgata kdya, vakchitta (krishna yamari nama tantra). 
Tib, ©) Dé-bzhen gshegs-pa-thams-chad-kyi-sku-geu ug-thugs-oshin -rjé-gshed- 
nag-po-shes-bya-vahi-rgyud. From leaf 1—29. The person, doctrine, and 
mercy of all the Tathdgatas. A tantra. styled the black destroyer of the lord 
of death. The salutation is addressed to A‘nya Mansu Sar Yama‘at 
(Tib, ©) Hphags-pa-hjam-dpal-_gshin-vjé-gshed), This tantra was delivered by 
Buacava x, (Tib. Chom-dén-dis) at the request of Vagra Panty (Tib. 
Chagnd Dorjé). There are several mantras by which to cure lust, anger, or 
passion, ignorance, envy, &c. Instruction for preparing mandalas, and per- 
forming ceremonies. The means of becoming purified from sin. Leaf 28. 
How the soul must be considered. 

2. Sans. Vamdri Krishna karma sarca chakra stddhakara, Tib, ©) 


2946. The wheel of Yamani’ Kersiwa (the black destroyer of the lord 
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‘of death) for effecting every thing. A mystical treatise on a similar subject 
with the preceding. 

3. Sanus. Vajra maha Bhairava, ib, ©) Rdo-ryé-hyigs-byed-ch'hen -po. 
From /eaf 46—65, The great terrifying Vasa, a god, or deified saint. 
How to obtain the favour of that divinity.  Mandalas, oblations, ceremonies, 
several mantras to be repeated. Leaf 57. Instruction how to paint VAIRA 
Mana’ Buarnava (black, and naked, with many dreadful hands and faces) — 
what sacrifices to be made to him. From /eaf 65—71. There are some 
fragments of other treatises, or of some small works. 

4. Sans. Rakta Yamdri. Tib. ‘") Geshin-vjé-gshed<lmar-po. From leaf 
T1—117. The red destroyer of the lord of death. A principal faatra by 
Buacava’n (Sua kya) on the request of Vasra Pani. Enumeration of 
several Vajras that have been victorious over the lord of death. Several 
ceremonies and mantras described, especially those of Vasna CHarcHika; for 
instance, thus—* Om! Vasrza Cnancutke’ SippneNpRa Nita Harinr 
Ratwa Traya,” &e. &e. Leaf 82. Description of the several emblems in a 
mandala. J.eaves 108,109. Instruction in manéras for obtaining victory over 
an enemy, and in several other things. On the nature of the supreme 
intelligence. 

5. Sans, Bhagavan eka jata. Tib. @) Behom-ldan-hdas-ral-pa-gehig-pa. 
From af 117—122. BuacavaN with clotted hair. A principal tantra 
delivered by Sua‘kya on the request of Cua‘kna’ Donse’ (Sans. Fajra 
Pan‘), on the subject of uniting method with wisdom. 

6. Sans. Chandra guhya tilaka. Tib. ©) Zla-gsang-thig-lé. From leaf 
199.913. Chandra (or the moon) a mark or token of mysteries. A 
principal tantra by Samanta Barapa, (Tib. Kun-tu-bsang-po,) the supreme 
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Buddha, on the request of all the Bhagavin-Tathagatas, to instruct them in 
the Chandra guhya tilaka, or the true knowledge of all mysteries, Leaf 130. 
Several things are enumerated, and it is stated that they all proceed or come 
from Samanta Buapra (Tib. Kun-tu-bzang-po) the optimus maximus of the 
Romans, This is an excellent éantra, in prose and verse, There are many 
sublime ideas of the Supreme being, and of the soul; as also of the existence 
of things in general. There are some praises or hymns addressed to Samanta 
Buapra. There are likewise descriptions of mandalas—many mystical cere. 
monies to be performed—initiation in the holy mysteries—several kinds of 
empowering. 

7. Sans. Sarva Tathigata tatea sangraha. 'Tib, (4) Dé-lxhin-gshegs-pa- 
thams-chad-kyi-dé-kho-na-nyid-bsdus-pa. From feaf 213—440. An abridg- 
ment on the essence or nature of all Tuthégatas or Buddhas. A sitra of 
high principles (or of a speculative character). The salutation is thus— 
Reverence to Buddha and to all Bodhisatwas. Sua'ky 4's imauguration by 
other Tathdgatas or Buddhas, after he became Buddha. The speakers are 
Varnocuana, Sua‘kya, and some other Buddhas, Varma Paw't’, and some 
other Bodhisatwas. Many mantras—mystical theology—the means of arriving 
at perfection. Translated by Gélong Rixcw’HEeN BzZAno-po. 





(Nya) OR THE EIGHTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume seven separate works. Their titles in Sanserit 
and Tibetan, with some short remarks on their contents, are as follow :— 
1. Sans. “ Vajra shikhara” Mahd Suhya yoga tantra, Tib. (© Gsang-ra- 
nal-hbyor-ch’ hen-pohi-reyud-rdo-xjé-rtsé-mo, From leqf 1—207. The diamond 
(or thunderbolt) point; or, Tunérika mysteries of the mahd yoga kind. ‘The 
salutation or adoration is addressed (in Tibetan) to Samanta Buapra, to all 
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Tathégatas, and to Varnocnana. The speaker, in general, is VAJRAD'HARA, 


or Varna Sarwa, the supreme intelligence. (Tib. ‘ Rdo-jé-heh'hang, or Rdo- 
ajé-sems-pa. He, at the request of other Tathigatas or Buddhas, explains the 


meaning of several abstract notions; as, heaven, world, Bodhisatwa, Buddha, 
the nature of the soul, and that of the Supreme spirit—the Voge system, with 
respect to the existence of things, the human soul, and the universal spirit. 
Several sorts of mandalas, rites, ceremonies, explication of the several 
emblems or symbols used in the mandalas. ‘There are likewise many maniras, 
and several passages on emancipation, In a word, this is a large treatise on 
mystical theology. 

® Sans. Sarca rahasyo. Tib. () Thams-chad-gsang-va, From éeaf 207— 
218. All secrets or mysteries. A principal tantra. Subject—Mandalas, rites, 
ceremonies, the soul, Supreme bemg, union with God, emancipation. Trans- 
lated by SHrappHAHARA Varma, and Gélong Kinch’ HEN Bzanc-ro. 

g. Sans. Traya lokya vijaya maha kalpa réja. 'Tib, “*) Hjyig-rten-gsum- 
al-va-rlog-pahi-rgyal-po-ck hen-po., From leq 218—288. The 








conqueror of the three worlds, the great prince of reason: 
BHAGAVAN (SHAKYA) at the request of CHAKNA’ porse’ (Sans. Vajra Pan‘), 
a Bodhisalwa. Subject—Rites, ceremonies, mystical theology, discussions on 
Tathagatas and Bodhisatwas. 

4. Sans. Sankshapa pratis'ht'ha viti tantra, Tib. Rab-tu-gnas-pa-mdor- 
bsdus-pahi-ch’ho-gahi-rgyud. From leaf asa—294,. Ceremonies to be per- 
formed on the occasion of consecrating a temple, image, &e. of Buddha, a 
new book, or any new building. Salutation—Reverence to Vasna SaTwa. 
(Tib. () Reao-yé-sems-pa. ) Translated by the Indian Upadhyaya, (Tib. 
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Mkhar-po, professor) Sua’nt1 Gansua, and the Tibetan Lotsara Banner’. 
JAY A-RAKSHITA, 


5. Sans. Shri paramadi. ‘Tib. @0 Dpal-melhog-dang-po. From leaf 
“94—328. The holy first principle, or the Supreme being. Some mystica] 
speculations on the Supreme being—ceremonies, ‘Translated by A’cHanya 
SHRADDHAKARA VarMa, and Gélong Rincn'HEN BYzanc-ro. Continuation 
of the former treatise to leaf 466. 


6. Sans. Prajnd paramité naya shata pancha dasha, 'Tib, (@) Shes-rab- 
kyi-pha-rot-tu-phyin-pahi-ts'lul-brgya-dna-bchu-pa. From /eaf 466—476, One 
hundred and fifty rules or directions relating to the Prajnd pdramitd, for 
acquiring the perfection of a Bodhisatwa, the province of a Bodhisatwa's 
activity. 


7. Sans, Sarva Tathagata haya, vdkchitta guhya alankéra ryuho tantra raja 
nama. ib, 7) De-buhin-gsheys- pahi-shu-dang-gsung-dang-thugs-hyi-gsang- 
va-rgyan-gyt-bkod-pa-zhes-bya-vahi Tgyud-kyi-rgyal-po. From leaf 476—53], 
A: principal ¢anira on the description of the ornaments of the mysteries or 
secrets of the person, doctrine, and merey of all Tuthdgatas. Salutation—I 
humbly adore the Supreme being, and bow down at the lotus feet of MaXuv- 
GosHA. Subject—Mystical theology and metaphysics. There are likewise 
several instructions for preparing the mandalas, and for making offerings to 
the Tuathégatas—ceremonies to be performed, praises or hymns, mantras 
addressed to them, The unreality of things. Leaf 485. Buddha and 
several other distinct conceptions are only ideal, or the products of judicions 
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(Tu) OR THE NINTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume seven separate works. Their titles in Sanscrit 
and Tibetan, with some remarks on their contents, are as follow:— 

1. Sans. Serva durgati parishodhana. Tib. “™ Nan-song-thams-chad- 
yongs-su-sbyong-va. From leqf1—61. (Or Sans. Téjo-Réja-kalpa ; Tib. ™ 
Gsi-brjit-kyi-ngyal-pohi-briag-pa). The clearing up of all the places of bad 
transmigrations (or damnation); or discussions on the shining bright prince, 
(the Supreme being). Reverence be to (Tib. (9) Dra.-aD0-aJE SEMS-DPAH. 
(Sans. Shri Vajra Satwa). Subject—BuaGavan (SuaKkya) before all sorts of 
gods, demons, and Fodhisatwas, at the request of Inpra, gives instruction 
on the means of avoiding any place of damnation ; and the mode of liberation 
from hell, The taking of refuge with Buddha. Mandalas either to be 
prepared really, or to be represented (or fancied) in one’s mind—ceremonies 
to be performed—saerifices to be made (as with burnt offerings of incense, or 
fragrant substances, with perfumes, flowers, &e. &c.)—mantras to be repeated, 
for obtaining purification from sin. Leq/'29. A dhéran'i (Tib. Gzungs) is thus 
uttered by Cuom-pan-pAs—Om ! Rate’ Ratne, Mana’ Ratner’, Ratwa 
SaAMBHAVE’, RATNA KIRAN E, Ratna M aHa' VISHUDDHE SHUDDHAYA Sak- 
va Pxpany-Hum-Paat. Translated by the Indian Pandit Suanti GaRBHA, 
and the Tibetan Lotsavd Jaya RaxksHita. 

9. Another work under the same.title, and on the same subject, as before. 
Translated by Mantka Sri J wawa, and Caa’K Lotsava. From leqf 61—154. 
The salutation is thus, (in Tibetan)—Reverence: be to BuaGcava'N Sr 
Sua’kya SINHA. Subject, as above. Instruction for making ready the man- 
dalas. Enumeration of the articles to be offered. Description of the several 
emblems or symbols represented in the mandalas, Several manfras—prayers, 
praises, purification from sin. Consecration of persons or things. Legf'80. 
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506 ANALYSIS OF THE Gyuwrr, 
A mantra (Tib. Snags) is thas—« Om’ Namo -BHaGavatE’ sarca durgati 
hagatdya, arhaté samyanksambuddaya, tudyathd : Om! 





renee eheiThant: Sat meepipen vishodhané, shuddé vishuddhé sarca her’. 
évarana vishuddha-swaiha.” 
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3. Sans. Vajra mand’ dlankdra. Tib. @7) Rdo-rjé-snying-po-reyan, From 


leaf 134—249. An ornament of diamond essence. A principal fentra, in 
the form of a dialogue between Buacava'y Varnocnana, Mawau Sar 
Ku'max Buv’r, and other deified saints. Subject—Mystical theology, descrip. 
tion of the mahdé mandala with all the emblematical figures in it, ceremonies, 
initiation (consecration) in the mysteries, empowering, emancipation, 

4. Sans. Paficha vinshati prajnd paramitd mukha (mahd yéna sutra) 
Tib. C8) Shes-rab-kyi-pha-rol-tu-phyin-pa-sgo-nyi-shu-rtsa-lna-pa. Leaves 249, 
250. The twenty-five doors of the transcendental wisdom. Some short maniras 
or ejaculations, on a single leaf, uttered by BuaGavan to Vasna Pa‘x'r 

5. Sans. Guhya mani-tilaka (nama sutra). Tib. 0) Gsang-va-nor-buhi- 
thig-lé. From leaf'250—300. Jewel spots (or ornaments) of mysteries. By 
BHAGAVA'N VAIROCHANA, at the request of Varna Pa'n'r’, a Bodhisatwa. 
Subject—Symbolical or mystical theology, emancipation, the soul, the Supreme 
being, mandalas, ceremonies, mantras. (‘Tib, (@) Dikywilhkhor, cl’'ho-wa, shags). 
ch’hen-po-miion-par-rdsogs-par-byang-cl’hub-pa. From deaf 300—412. A large 
treatise (or sw'fra) containing seyeral religious articles and mantras, Delivered 
by Varnocrana, the most perfect Bodhisatwa, at the request of Vagna Pa'n’y. 

Nore. —This ig the volume, or work, of which a fragment, in Tibetan characters, was pub. 
lished in Europe in 1722, at Leipsic, in the “Acts of the Learned,” the original being sent by Peter 
the Great, Czar of Russia. See Alphabetum Tib. by Groner, Rome, 1762, p. 663; also the first 
volume, page 270, of the “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.” 
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The text has been printed very erroneously in the Alph. Tib., as may 
he seen in this volume, from /eaq/ 337—389. That fragment consists mostly 
of dija-mantras uttered (by the benediction or grace of BuaGava'n Vatno- 
cHANA) by several Bodhisatwas, gods, and goddesses, addressed to the holy 
Buddhas (Samanta Buddhindm). | 

There is another work (from leaf’ 412—455) without any title. Subject— 
Instruction in the means and manéras for assuaging diseases, procuring abun- 
dance, getting into one’s power any person or thing, and hurting or destroying 

7. Sans. Bhagavén Nilambara dhara Vajra Pan'i (tantra). Tib. (4) Bolom 
A tantra by the Supreme Buddha, on the request of BuaGa'van VaJRA 
Pa'wv, clothed in blue, a Bodhisatwa. On the means of subduing or making 





tame all animal beings (or creatures,), ceremonies, mantras. 


(Tua) OR THE TENTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume seven separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanserit and ‘Tibetan, with some remarks on their contents, are a5 follow -— 

1. Sans. Achala maha krodha rdjasya-kalpa. ‘Tib. (8) Khro-vohi-rgyal- 
po-ch’hen-po-mi-gyo-vali-rtog pa. From leaf 1—97. Description of the reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies, concerning AcHALA Mana KnopHa Ra‘sa, &e. 
Delivered by Baacavan (SHAKY) at the request of VAJRA Pawn. Sub- 





ject—Enumeration of several articles concerning religious rites and cerer 
Leqf 10, &e. There are fne ideas of the Supreme being, expressed by 
Buacava’n and Vasa Pa'y‘r in their colloquies. Translated by Usa 
Raxsnira, an Indian Pandit, and Gélong Duerma LoGros. 
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%. Sans. Vajra Pén't abhishéka mahd tantra Tib. (4) Lag-na-rdo-rjé. 
doang-bskur-vahi-rgyud-ch'hen-po. Leaf 101. A large tantra, on empowering 
one, or imparting to him miraculous (or superhuman). powers. Taught: by 
Vasna Pa'n'l' to MaNsu 5x1, and other Bodhisatwas, There are several simi- 
lar expressions of adoration or salutation, to this—“ Namah samanta meukhé- 
bhyah, serva lathagatébhyah, sarevatha qana.” Instruction on several kinds 
of mandalas. Ceremonies, mantras, intermixed with moral maxims, prayers, 
hyinns, and praises. Translated by SHILE’NDRA Bopat, an Indian Upddi ehytt 
(master or professor), and Banpr’ YE'-sHE S-spE', a Tibetan Lotsacd (inter. 
preter or translator.) 

3. Sans. Vajra blaimi tri, &e. Tib, (©) Rdo-yésa-gsum-du-reyn-va. From 
leaf 328—334.. The three diamond earths (or the visiting of the three eajra 
worlds.) Description of some rites and ceremonies, mantras. 

4. Sans. Tyi samaya vyu‘ha, &e.. Tib, (%) Dam-ts hig-gsum -bkod~pa. 
From /eaf 334—493. Designation of three sacred (or holy) words ; as, 
“Namah samanta vajranim.” Subject—Mystical theology, mandalas, cere- 
monies, wantras, and dija-mantras. 

5. Sans. Sapta Tathdgata purca pran'idhdna vishesha vistara. Tib. 
Di-behin-gshege-pa-bdun-gyi-sion-gyi-smon-lam-gyi-Khyad-par-reyas-pa, From 
leaf 433—470. .The. special prayers of seven Tathdégatas, in former times. 
Delivered by Cuom-na‘n-pa’s (SHa KYA) at the request of MaNav Sr, in the 
presence of all sorts of saints, gods and demons, at Vangs-pa-chen (Sans, Vai- 
shali). Subject—Seven (imaginary) Tuthdgatas are enumerated, at an immense 
distance to the east (and towards the other corners of the world), with all 
their good qualities and perfections ; #8 also the prayers which they had 
uttered when they were practising a holy life to become Buddlas. Each of 
them, in several prayers, Wished that all animal beings (or creatures) that were 
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suffering such and such specified kind of misery or distress, may at the time 
of their becoming Buddhas, enjoy all sorts of prosperity and happiness; as, 
health, wealth, peace, long life, illumination of mind, &c. (From this sutra 
several expressions might be taken to shew the author's feeling for the 
universal welfare of all living creatures.) Translated by Jina-mirra, Da Na- 
swita, SHILENDRA Bopuxt, Indian Pandits, and Bannr’ Y¥'-sHE's-9DF’, 
Tibetan Lotsavd. 

6. Another Sétra. From deaf 470—484. On the same subject as the 
former. Translators as above. 

7. Sans, Tathdgata Vaidurya prabhé-ndma bala dhana samadhi dharani. 
Tib.'™ Dé-bzhin-gshegs-pahi-ting-gé-hdsin-gyi-stobs-skyed-pahi-baidiryali-hod- 
ches-bya-vahi-cxungs. The brightness or lustre of Varpurya, a dharan’t for 
increasing the powers of deep meditation on Tathagata. This stra was 
also delivered by Cuom-pa’N-pa’s (Sua‘Kya) at the request of Mansu 
Sri, it is on a like subject with the two formers; namely, on the prayers 
of some Buddhas for the universal welfare of all animal beings. Translators, 
as above, (in the ninth century). Afterwards again corrected and arranged 
by Drra‘weara Set Jna’na (vulg. Chovo Atisha of Bengal) and by Gélong 
Ts'HUL-KHRIMS-GYELVA’ (at Tholing, in Gugé, in the eleventh century.) 





(Da) o8 THE ELEVENTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume twenty separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and ‘Tibetan, with some short remarks on their contents and charac- 
ters, are as follow :— 

1. Sans. Mahd man't cipula vimana cishwa supratis’hi 
marahasyan kalpa raja ndma dhéran't, 'Tib. (3) Nor-bu-cl’ hen-po-rgyas-pahi- 
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hal-med-khang-shin-tu-rab-tu-gnas-pa-gsang -vi-dam-pahi-ch'ho-2a-xhih-mohj- 
‘sail ieuhes bye tal cia From leaf 1—40. A dharan'i containing ay 
account of sacred rites and ceremonies. Salutation—Reverence be to Buddha 
and to all Bodhisaftwas. Delivered by CHoM-ba'N-pa‘s (Sua'kya) or BHAaGa- 
VAN, on the request of Vasra Pas’) (Chdkna Radorjé) a Bodhisatwa, his 
attendant. Subject—Mystical and moral doctrine, description of mandalas, 





ceremonies, mantras, or charms. 
2. Sans. Bodiigarbhalankara lakkha dharani. ib, \) Byang-ci'hub- 
kyi-snying-po-reyon-hbum-gyi-gaungs. Leaves 40,41. A dharani containing 


100,000 ornaments of the holy essence (Bodhigarbha). Some significant 


Sanserit phrases, in the form of a prayer or charm (of wonderful effects), 

3. Sans. Guihya dhatu karanda mudra dharawi. Tib. ©") Gsang-ra- 
ring-bsrel-gyi-sa-ma-tog. From leaf 41—50. A dhéran‘i on the mysteries 
of a vessel containing some holy relics. An aceount of the holy relies of 
some Tathigatas, by Sua*kya. There are some significant Sanserit phrases, 
charms, or maniras. 

4. Sans. Vipula pravésha, Tib. ) Yangs-pahi-grong-khyer-du-hjug-pa. 
From leaf 50—57. The entrance into the ample city (Vishkali or Prayag, 
Allahabad). Leaf 50. Sua Kya travelling in the Briji country goes to Yangs- 
pa-chen (Sans. Vishali), He sends Kun-pGan-vo (Sans. Ananda) to the gate 
of the city to recite there some manéras (in Sanscrit) and some benedictory 
verses. (The same as have been noticed in the second volume of the Dulrd 
class, from /eaf 120—132). 

5. Sans. Buddha hridayam-dhéran'i. ib. “@ Sangs-rgyas-kyi-snying- 
po.—gaungs. From leaf 58—62. The essence of Buddha, a dhéran'i. Some 
Sanserit phrases—the story of their wonderful effects, when frequently 
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6. Sans. Sarva Buddha angavati dharan’t. 'Tib. © Sangs-rgyas-thams- 
chatl-hyi-yan-lag-dang-\dan-pahi-gaungs. From deaf 62—64. A dharani con- 
taining all the parts (or members) of a Buddha. Delivered by Sna'KyA to the 
four great kings, residing on the four sides of the Rr-rab (Sans. Méru). 

‘7. Sans. Dwadasha buddhakan. Tib,®) Sangs-rgyas-behu-gnyis-pa, From 
leaf 64—70. A sitra on twelve Buddhas. SuaKya tells to MaITREYA 
(Chamba) the great perfections of twelve Buddhas residing at an immense 
distance to the east, and towards other corners of the world. The benefits 
arising from hearing their names and perfections (in verse). Translated by 





Jina-miTRa, Da'Na-sHiLa, and YE-sHe's-sDE (in the ninth century). 

8, Sans. Sapta buddhakan. 'Tib. “) Sangs-rgyas-bdun-pa. From leaf 
70—76. A sitra on seven Buddhas. Some mantras uttered successively by 
the seven Buddhas (appearing in the air sitting) commencing with VIPasHyt, 
at the request of a Bodhisatwa, See the “ 44," or twenty-second volume of 
the Mido class, No. 4. 

9, Sans. Vimala dhdran'é. ib, “) Dri-ma-med-pa; gzungs. From 
leaf 77—83. The immaculate. A dhéran't. Enumeration of several good 
qualities of Buddha. Some mantras or dharan'is. 

10. Sans. Vuishevati dharani. Tib, ™ Khyad-par-chan-gyi-guungs. 
From Jeaf 83—87. A special remedy, or extraordinary dharan'i, by Mansu 
Sui. Phrases and charms (in Sanscrit) by which to cure all sorts of diseases 
or maladies. 

11. Sans. As'hf'a man'dalaka sitra. ib. Dhyil-hihor-brgyad-pa. 
From leaf'87—89. Eight mandalas. The bija-mantras of eight Bodhisatwas, 
uttered by SHa’KYA, at the request of Ratna Garpua, &c. at Gru-hdsin, 
(Sans. Potala). 
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12. Sans. d/pa akshara prajnd péramitdé. 'Tib, 0% Shes-rab-kyi-pha-rol. 
tu-phyin-pa-yi-ge-nyung-lu, From leaf89—92. The transcendental wisdom, 
in few letters. By Sua'kya to AVALOKE sHwaka, (‘Tib. Spyan-ras-crigs. 
drang-phyug). There are some mantras. 

13. Sans. Bhagavati prajnd paramité hridaya. Tib, “ BehomdJedan- 
hdas-ma-shes-rab-kyi-pha-rol-tu-phyin- pali-snying-po, From leaf 92—94. 
Essence of the excellent transcendental wisdom, The salutation is thus— 
Reverence be to BuaGava‘Tt, the transcendental wisdom (Prajndé pdramita), 
A few explanations on some abstract terms of the Prajna pdramitd, as, on the 
five aggregates constituting the human body and soul. Given by Curnre‘six 
at the request of Sua‘rrm1-nv. 

14. No Sanscrit title. Tib. (|) Sangs-rgyas-behom-ldan-hdas-kyi-mis han- 
brgya-risa-brgyad-_pa-gzungs-shags- dang-behas-pa. From leaf 94—100. ‘The 
108 names or epithets of Buddia Buacava‘y, together with some dhéran'ts 
or charms. The salutation is thus—Reverence be to the all-knowing. 
Laudatory verses on the several names or epithets of Buddha (Sua'xya), 

15. Sans. 4 rya Manju Shri mula tantra. Tih, Hphags-pa-hjam-dpal- 
eyi-tisa-cahirgyud. From feqf' 100—483. An original ¢antra of the vener- 
able MaNav Sarr. Salutation—Reverence be to Buddha and to all Bodhisatwus. 
Delivered by Caom-pa’x-pa’s (Sua‘K YA) to the assembled Bodhisatwas and 
gods (in the “ Gnas-gtsang, the holy place in the highest heaven) in a 
discursive manner with MaNav Si, on the moral conduct of the Bodhisatwas. 
Enumeration and recommendation of several virtues. Leaf 122, Mansv 
Ser (in his ecstacies) utters several mantras, like the following—* Namah 
SAMANTA Buppua‘Na'e abhica swabhéva mungatéindm; Namah Pratytka 
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Buddha arya shravakéndm ; Namo Bodhisatwanam, dasha-binimi pratis ht hi- 
teshwordnam, Bodhisatwanam, maha satwanam, tadyatha : Om ! Khakha khaia 
khdhi, &v.” Descriptions of all sorts of mandalas, rites, ceremonies, From 
leaf 281—300. Astrology, related by Sua'kya. The several Nacshatras 
(constellations or stars)—lucky and unlucky months and days—the characters 
of men born in any of them. Leaf 426. Predictions by Sua Kya, 
respecting the birth of some great men in India, that have lived several 
ages after him, as Pa'n't'yr, Tsanpra Guerra (Tib. ™ #la-ca-shas-pa), 
also Na’canguna (Tib. © Kéw-sgrub) and Anya SANGA (Tib. ‘© Hphags-pa- 
thogs-med) two principal philosophers, of whom there are many works in the 
Stan-cyur, and who are the Anrsrotie and Prato of the Budas iis; the 
founders of a reasonable, theoretical, and practical philosophy ; the heads of 
the Madhydmika and Yogacharya schools. 

Nore. —Na“danauna is generally supposed to have flourished four hundred years after the death 
of Sua‘kra, to have been born in the southern part of India, and to have lived 600 years, From 
some chronological dates, I know that A’nya Sanca lived in the sixth or seventh century after 
Jesus Christ. 

This ¢anfra is a very learned and interesting treatise, and is frequently 
cited by Tibetan writers. The scene of it has been placed in the highest 
heaven, but it is mixed with many true historical facts, with respect to the 
lives of princes that have either favoured Buddhism, or persecuted the Bud- 
dhists in India. Translated by order of the Tibetan king or prince ByaNc- 
cn'HuB-Hop, (at Tholing, in Gugé, above Garhwal and Kamdon, in the 
eleventh century) by Kuma’na Katasua, and Gélong Sua'kya Looros. 

16. Sans. Siddhi eka vira. Tib. © Dpah-vo-gehig-tu-grub-pa. From 
leaf 483—499. The perfect or ready hero or champion. Mystical doctrine on 
purification from all imperfections—for obtain ing emancipation. Mandalas, 
Translated by DipaNxaka 5x1 Jna’wa, and Ge'vay 
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Locros. Leaves 499, 500. Praise bestowed on MaNuv Sut, the acute, by 
Cuom=Da'N-Da's. Leaves 500; 501. Praise to MaNgu Ski, the prince of 
eloquence, by eight maidens. 

17. Sans. Manju Shri sdkydto ndma dhdran{. Vib, ©) Hjam-dpal-zhal. 
nas-ceungs-pihi-coungs. Leaf 501. Aidhiran'é wttered by Manav 8ny him. 
sel{—I adore (or reverence be to) the three holy ones. “ Nama Ratna 
Trayaya,” &c.—significant Sanscrit sentences—a sort of collect, or short com. 
prehensive prayer. 

18. Sans, Maaju Shri bhatarakasya prajnd-buddhi baradhana ndma dhe. 
rani. 'Tib, © Hjam-dpalgy i-shes-rab-dang-bio-hphel-vahi-gzungs, Leaf 502. 
A dhéran'i, by MaXse Sn1, for increasing wit and understanding. Some 
other dhdran'‘is, by ditto, 

19. Sans. Prajnd pdramité nima as'ht'a shatakam. Tib. ( Shes-rab-kyi- 
pha-rol-tu-phyin-pahi-w Shan-brgya-rtsa-brgyad-pa, From leaf 503—505, The 
108 names of the Prajnd pdramitd, or transcendental wisdom. Salutation— 
Reverence be to BaaGava’r1, Prajna péramité. Many expressions or predi- 











cates on the inscrutable nature of the supreme intelligence, 

20. Sans. Kaushika prajnd paramita. Tib, () Shes-rab-kyi-pha-rol-tn- 
phyin-pa-kaushika, From leaf 505—508. Sna'xya tells to InpRa how this 
abstract notion, “ Prajnd pdramitd,” should be understood. 


(Na) OR THE TWELFTH VOLUME. 


There are two works in this volume, both on the same subject and with 
the same contents. The one has been translated from Chinese, and the other 
from Indian or Sanscrit. ‘Their titles and contents are as follow -— 

1. Chinese. (Erroneously, Tib, (2 Reya-gar-skad-du, in ‘the volume, 
instead of Reya-nag-skad-du). Déhi shing kim kwang med Jjicahi shing wang 
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yang. Tib. ) Hphags-pa-gser-hod-dlam-pa-mel'hog-at -raam-par-reyal-va- 
mdo-sdéhi-rgyai-po-zhes-bya-va-thég-pa-ch hen-poli-mde, From leaf 1—208. 


In thirty-one chapters. ‘Translated from Chinese by BanpEe Cn'Hos-Grvs. 





@, Sanscrit. 4'’rya sucarn’a prabhasa uttama sutra Indra Raja, nana 
mahd ydna sutra. Tib. ° Hphags-pa-gser-hod-dam-pa-mdo-sdéhi-deang- 
pohi-ngyal-po-shes-bya-ca-thég-pa-chi hen-pohi-mdo. From /eaf 208—385. The 
best goldshine (or light); or the prince of all sutras. A venerable sutra of 
high principles, in twenty-nine chapters. Translated by Jrna-m1TRA, SHLAA 
Inpra Boput (for Suu.e NpRa, &e.), and Banpe YE-SHE §-sDE. 

This *u‘tra was delivered by Buacava'n (Sua'Kya) at Rajagi j 
Gridhra Inita parvata (Vib. Bya-rgod-kyi-phung-pohi-ri), 1 presence of his 
Shravdka disciples (among whom are mentioned those five men that first 
became his disciples at Parandsi ; as, AINA'NA Kéyp'ixva’, &c.), all sorts of 
Bodhisatwas, gods, demons, anda great number of the Licchavyi Kumaras, 
 Subject—Several articles both of the dogmatical and moral doctrine of the 
Buddhistic faith. Some verses on impossibilities, by a Licchavyi Kumara, 
Several of the auditors, as SHARIHI-BU, the goddesses Saraswati (Tib. 
Deyangs-chan-ma), and LaksHM! (Sahi-cha-mo-brian-ma), ask SHA KYA On 
‘various subjects, as also the four great kings residing on the four sides 
‘of the Ri-rab, (Sans. Méru), whose Sanserit names are, VAISHRAVAN' A, 
DuRira-RaSHTRA, Vinup HAKA, and VIRUPAKSHA. On the 286-7th /eares, 
adoration is expressed to many Buddhas residing in the several corners of the 
world, 'The auditors admire much the excellence of this su'tra, and express their 


-on the 








praise thereupon. SHa KY recommends it to their care. The beginning of 
this sw tra, with respect to the qualifications of the Shravakas, is much like 


that of the “ Sher-chin,” or Prajnd paramita, This is a favourite sifra of all 
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Buddhists. Among the nine Dharmas greatly respected in Nepal, this is 
one. See Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi. page 424, “ Nine Stibarana Prabha 
and page 428, “ Suvarna Prabha.” 


(Pa) OR THE THIRTEENTH VoLUME. 


There are in this volume seventy-one separate works or treatises Their 
titles in Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some short. notices on their contents, are 
as follow :— 

1. Sans. Mahé sahasra pramardana sitra. ib, (>) Stongs-ch hen-po. 
rab-tu-hjoms-pa ——mdo. From leaf’ 1—39. The supreme overecomer (or 
subduer) of the great thousand (worlds). Reverence be to Buddha and to all 
Bodhisatwas. Delivered by Cuom-pa‘n-pa's (SHA KYA) at Rdjagriha, (Tib. 
Regyal-pohi-khdb), on the southern side of the Gridkra kita parvata, before 
1250 Gélongs, All sorts of gods and demons repair to CHOM-pa'N-pa’s 





(especially Branma’, Inpra, and the four guardians of the world, on the 


ftt-rab, leaves 139, 140) to hear his instruction on the deliverance from pain. 


He gives them several instructions. They take refuge with the seven 


Buddhas. There are several praises of Buddha expressed by these divinities, — 
as also there are some mantras. “vie 


wp 
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*. Sans. Maha maytri vidya rdjnyi-dharan't. Tib. 0) Rig-shags-kyi- : 


rgyat-mo-rma-bya-ch' hen-mo — geunurs. From deaf 39—86. The queen of 


Vipya Mantras, the great pea-hen. Enumeration of all sorts of demons— 
prayers, praises, mantras, instruction by SHa'Kya. Leaf 67. All sorts: of 
diseases—prayers to Buddha for the welfare of all animal beings. Leaf 75. 


Among other principal rivers are mentioned, the Gangd, Sindhu, Pakshu, — 


A 


i 


and the Sita. Translated by Suite'npna Bopur, Jna’na SrIppnH1, SHA'KYA 
Prapua’, and Banpr’ YE-sHE's-speE’. 
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3. Sans. Maha pratisara vidya rajni. Tib. (7) Rig-paki-rgyal-mo-so-sor- 
hbrang-va-ch’hen-mo. From deaf 86—117. The princess of learning, the great 
wanderer. A dhdran'f containing instruction for preparing the mandalas, and 
performing the several ceremonies—mantras for procuring prosperity, for 
assuaging diseases, &e.—prayers and praises, addressed to Buddhas and Bodhi- 
satwas—preservatives against all sorts of demons and noxious spirits—the 
taking of refuge with Buppna, Duerma, and SaNcHa. In general, this 
dharan'ét is intented to render the manners of barbarous people mild and 
gentle. Translated by JIna-MITRA, Dxwa-suta, and BanpE’ Yr'-SHE's-sDE. 

4. Sans. Mahd shitani-swtra, Tib. Sil-vahi-ts hal-ch' hen - pohi-mdo, 
From deaf 117—134. A sutra styled, “ the great cool forest.” Told by 
Sua’kya to the priests and priestesses. Reverence be to the three holy ones. 
Leaf 118. Adoration, or respect, is expressed to several Buddhas, Bodhisatwas, 
and the disciples of SHAKY, with some added predicate of their good qualities; 
—as, for instance, to Katya’ yana, thus,  Ch'hos-kyi-ctam-la-hjigs-med-pa, 
Katyahi-bu-la-phyag-hishal-lo, “ Reverence be to Ka'rya’yaNa, who is 
intrepid in making a religious discourse "as also to the four great kings 
or guardians of the world, the twenty-eight chief Yakshas, to one's parents, 
instructors, tutors, and to the gods; and they are all requested by the sup- 
plicant to grant him his wish. Enumeration of all sorts of demons who take 
refuge with Buddha. There are several mantras, prayers, and praises. 

5. Sans. Mahé mantra anudhdri-su tra, Tib. (0) Gsangs-shags-ch'hen-po- 
rshes-su-hdsin-pahi-do. From leqf 134—143. A su'fra comprehending a large 
Suaixya to all sorts of demons—maniras, prayers, and praises. 
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6. Sans. Arya marichyi ndma dhéran'i. Tib. @) Hphags-ma-hod-xer- 
chan-xhes-bya-vali-gsungs. From leaf 148—145. A dhdran'i or charm of 
Manica, a female deified saint or goddess. _Manicut is told by Sua'kKya to 
free herself from all incumbrances, One prays that he may become like to 
that goddess. Several evils enumerated, and her protection requested. Prayers, 
and mantras. ‘Translated by Pandita Amocua Vasna, and Lotsavd Gélonge 
Rincn'Hen GraGs-Pa. 

7. The Sanscrit and Tibetan title is, Arya parn'n'a shavarihi mdo. 
Leaves 145, 146. Some mantras or charms. 

8. Sans. Arya parana shavari nama dhdran'i. Vib. “© Leaves 146, 147. 
Reverence be to her. A dhdran'i of Pann'x'a SHAVATI (a female saint 
clothed with the leaves of trees). Mantras and prayers for assuaging diseases, 
and for arriving at a happy state. 

9. Sans. Vajra shrim khalasya tantra kelpa. 'Tib. Relo-rjé-le-gu-rgyuel- 
nai-reyud-kyi-viog-pa. From leaf 147—160. Ceremonies, and manéras for 
assuaging diseases. 

10. Sans. Chundé dévi néma dharani. Tib, (2) Lha-mo-skul-byed-ma- 
ches-bya-vahi-gzings. Leaves 160, 161. A dhéran’{ of the exhorting goddess, 
Some mantras to avert all hurtful things, and to assuage epidemic maladies. 

11. Sans. Jaaguli nama vidya. Tib. ‘) Dug-sel-vahi-rig-siags. Leaves 
161, 162. A vidya, or the art of curing poison (by charms or manéras). 
Some mantras, 

- Sans. Heranyavati ndma dhéran'i. Tib. ) Deyig-dang-ldan-pa-thes 

a-vilu-grungs. From leqf 162—164. A dhéran'i of Hiranyacati. The 

Meee state of emancipation. Some mantras. ‘Translated by Juna-Mi7TRA, 
Da'Na-sHina, and Banpe’ Ye‘-sue’s-spe~ 
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13. Sans. Yashovati dhéran't.. 'Tib. Grags-ldan-mahi-gaungs. Leaves 
164, 165. Mantras. 

14. Sans. Jayarati-dharani. ib.) Reyal-va-chan-gyi-gsungs. From 
leaf 165—171. A dhdran't of the victorious, | (or for procuring: victory.) 
Delivered by Cuom-pa'N-pa’s, at the request of Vasna PANT; for the 
benefit of animal beings. The wonderful effects of some specified mantras. 
Several ceremonies to be performed in order to render the mantras of this 
dharan'i efficacious for every enterprise. 

15. Sans. Mayu'ri vidya garbhé. 'Tib. (®) Rig-siags-kyi-rgyal-mo-rma- 
byahi-yang-snying. Leaves 171, 172. The essence of the Mayari (pea-hen) 
Vidya mantra. Some mantras, and prayers to be delivered from all sorts of evil. 

16. Sans, .dgra pradipa-dhdran'i. Tib. (®) Sgron-ma-mch' hog-gi-gungs. 
From leaf 172—179. The best lamp. A dhdran'i, Some mantras, as preser- 
vatives against all sorts of evil, , 

17. Sans. Ashita dévi dharan'i. Tib. (i) Jha-mo -brgyad -kkyi -gzungs. 
From deaf 179—181. Some mantras uttered by eight goddesses. 

18. Sans. Sarva tathagatos'hnisha vijaya nama dhdran’i kalpa salata. 'Tib. 
@) Dé-bshin-gshegs-pa-thams-chad hyi-gtsug-tor -rnam-par -rgyat-vaches-bya- 
cahi-gxungs-tlog-pa-dang-behas-pa. From /eaf'181—188. A dharani. The head 
ornament of victory of all Tathagatas, together with some minute ceremonies. 

Nos. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, six other dharan'fs, neatly under the same title, 
and on the same subject as the preceding; namely, ceremonies, mantras, 
prayers, praises, and charms against several sorts of evil. From leqf 188—232. 

25. Sans. Aparajita dhdran i. Tib. @ Gzhan-gyis-nu-thub-paki~ grunge. 
Leaf 235. A dhéran'i, styled, “Not to be overpowered by any other." 
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Adorations expressed to several Buddhas, and other inferior saints. The won. 
derful effects they produce, by defending against all sorts of evil. ‘The objects af 
fear are thus enumerated—Robbers, fire, water, poison, weapons, hostile bands, 
famine, enemy, sickness, lightning, untimely death, earthquakes, ignis fatuus, 
fear from one’s prince, from the gods, and from all sorts of demons or eyil 
spirits. Repetition of several mantras—several kinds of demoniacal possession 
(or occupation by evil spirits). Leaf 238. Enumeration of all sorts of diseases 
or maladies in the several members of the body. 

26. Sans. Sarva Tathdgata hridaya vilokiti dharan'i. Tib. ) Débzhin. 
gshegs-pa-thams -chad-kyi-snying-po-dam-ts hig-la-rnam- par-lta-vahi-geungs, 
From deaf 240—254. The essence of all Tathagatas. A dhéran respecting 
one’s vow or promise. CHoM-DA‘N-Da's (SHakya) in Galdan, in the presence 
of Brauma, Visunv, and MaHEsuwaka, gives instruction respecting the 
six transcendental virtues, Deliverance from pain. Many take refuge with 
Buddha, The miseries of life. Ispna requests of CHom-pAN-pa's to 
instruct the animal beings how to remedy those evils. Moral instruction. 
Translated by Jrxa-artra, SHiceNpna Boput, and Banner’ Ye'-sur's-spe 
(in the ninth century). 

“7. Sans. Sarva roga prashamani dhéran'i. ib. (®) Nad-thams-chad- 
rab-tu-xhi-var-byed- thi-geunes, Leaves 254,255. A dhéran‘t for assuaging 
all sorts of diseases. ‘Told by Sua'kya to the Gélongs at Mnydn-yod, (Sans. 
Shravasti), 

28. Sans. Jwara prashamani dharan'i. Tib, 2) Kims-nad-rab-tu-chi-var- 
pali-geungs. Leaves 255, 256, 

29. Sans. Akshi roga prashamani-su tra. Tib, ™) Mig-nad-rab-tue-zhi- 
var-hyed-pahi-mdo, A sw tra for assuagi ig the diseases of the eye. Told by 
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_CHOM-DAN-DAS at Réjagriha, at the request of the great black prince of the 
—? A few mantras, with some superstitious ceremonies. 

80, Sans. Arsha prashamani-mtra. Tib. ©! Gehang-hbrum-rab-tu-zir- 
asa From /eaf 256—258. A sw'tra for assuaging hemorrhoids 
or the piles (in the fundament). 


$1. Sans. Chauri vidhwansana-dhdran'i. Tib, ‘ Mi-rgod-rnam-par- 
 hijoms-pahi-gzungs. Leaves 258, 259. A dhéran't for making a wild man 


tame. Told by Sua‘kya to KUN-nG'H-vo. 

$2. Sans. Bahu putra pratisara dhérawi. ‘Tib. ) Bu-mang-po-so-sor- 
hbrang- rahi-gzungs. Leaves 259, 260. Dissension of many children. A 
dhéran'ié, told by Sua’Kya, at the request of a rich householder at Shrdvaste, 
who could not agree with Prase‘Nastr (the king of Kosala). A few mantras. 
Translated by Jrva-miTra, D\Na-sHILA, and Banner’ Ye-sue's-spe. There 
is another dhdran? on the same Jeaf. 

33. Sans. Jndndloka dhdrant. Vib. ") Yé-shes-ta-la-la-guungs. From 
leaf 260—263. The light of wisdom. A dhdran'i. Adoration is expressed to 
several Tathigaias, Some mantras. : 

$4. Sans. Rasmi vimalé dhdéran'i. Tib. ‘ Hod-zer-dri-ma-med -pahi- 
gtungs. From leaf 263—275. The immaculate beam (or ray of light). A 
pean taught by CHom-pa’N-DAs at Ser-skya (Capila), before all sorts of 

hisatwas, gods, and demons, at the request of a Bralman, who takes refuge 
with Buddha. Instruction on the fruits of good and bad actions. Some 
mantras also, translated by ViIpYAKARA SANHI, and Banner’ Ye'-sHE's-sDF, 
(in the ninth century). ‘The mantras have been corrected by Cuovo ATISHA 
and Gélong Bromston (in the eleventh century). 
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35. Sans. Sarva mana antamita siddhi stupé nima dhéran't. Tib, (% 
Shes-pa-thams-chael- mithar-phyin-par-grub-pahi-mch hod-rten-xhes-byavahi : 
yeungs. From leqf 278—288. A heap (or sacred building) of perfectly 
rectified knowledge. A dhdran'i. Ceremonies to be observed at the building 
and consecrating of a Mch’hod-rien (Sans. Chaitya), tanght by Sua Kya, at the 
request of Vasna PANT. Mantras, 

36. Sans. Pratitya samudpada parikridiya dharani. Tib, “» Rien-ching. 
hbrel-par-hhyung-vahi-snying-pohi-ch’ ho-gahi-gzungs. From leaf 288—299. 
A didran‘t or (short treatise) onthe essence of causal (or dependent) connexion 





of things. 
37. Another ss'tra under the same title, and on the same subject. Leaf 
293. 


$8. Another ditto. From /ea/'293—297. 

39. Sans. Ushnisha jwala dhiran'é. 'Tib, (“ Gisug-tor-hhar-vahi-geungs. 
The flaming turban or diadem. A didran'f. Adoration of Buddhas, aceom- 
panied by some mantras, 

40. Sans. Pradaksha ratna traya—dhdran't, Tib, Dihon-mch' hog-gi-rten- 
la-bskor-ca-bya-vahi-cxungs. Leaves 297,298, A dharan't (to be repeated) 
at circumambulating any representative of God (as Buuiélha, Dierma, and 
Sangha), | 

41. Sans, Dakshini parishodhana. Tib. @ Yon-yongs-cu-shyongeva. Leaf 
298. The making clean or pure of gifts (to be offered), Some manfras. 

42. Sans. Prajnd varadhani-dhdran't. 'Tib, (®) Shes-rab-shyed-pahi-gzungs. 
Leaves 298,299, A dhéran'é for increasing wit or understanding. The saluta- 
tion is thus—Namo Ratna Trayaya, Namo A’ rya Avalokitéshwardya, Bodhi- 
setedya, Maha Satwaya, Maha Karunikdya, &e. Some mantras. 
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43. Sans. ‘Puja mégha—dharan't. Tib.°) Meh’hod-pahi-sprin—gzungs. 
Leaves. 300, 301. The cloud of sacrifice (or oblations of several things). 
Adoration expressed to all the Buddhas in the ten corners of the world. 
Penefits that follow such pious or religious acts. 

#4. Sans. Aparamita guna anushingsa—dharan i, 'Tib. ()) Von-ten-bsiags- 
pa-ilpag-tu-mned-pa-zhes-bya-vah i-czungs. Leaf 301. Immense praiseworthy 
qualities. A dharan't. A few mantras, and the benefits arising from their 
frequent repetition. 

45. Sans. Sarva dherma matrika—diharant, Tib. (1) CW hos-thames-chad- 
kyi-yum—geungs. Leaf 302. The mother of all virtues. A dhdran’i, SHA KYA 
to Kun-pca'n-vo at Shravasti. Some mantras. 

46. Sans. Balavati néma pratyam giri, Tib. (2) Phyir-bxlog-pa-siobs-chan. 
Leaves $02, 303. The powerful averter (of all hurtful things). 

47. Sans. Vidya Raja shwasa maha. 'Tib. ©) Rig-snags-kyi-rgyal-po- 
deugs-ch’hen-po. Leaves 305, 304. The great breath. A principal edya. 
Some mantras, SHwa'sa Mauna, the prince (or chief) of the Bits (or evil 
spirits) takes refuge with Buddha (Sua’kya), and promises that he will not 
hurt those that carry with them this dharani. 

48. Sans. Krodha vijaya halpa guhya tantra. Tib. ©) Khro-vo-rnam- 
par-rgyal-vahi-rtog-pa—Gaang-vahi-rgynd. From Jeaf 304—384. A mystical 
tantra on the ceremonies of the victorious wrathful (a divinity). Exhorta- 
tions by that terrific deity to take refuge with the three holy ones. Descrip- 
tion of mandalas, oblations, ceremonies, and mantras. Mystical theology. 

49. Sans. Cluidé man'i—dharan t. Tib, ©) Gtsug-gi-nor-bu—gzungs. From 


leaf 384—387. Chu'dd man't (having a gem on the crown of his head), the 
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name of a dhdran'j. Adoration of Buddhas, Bodhisaiwas, and other inferior — 
saints, and prayers addressed to them to avert all disagreeable things, Mantras; 
50. Sans. Chandananga—dhéran'i, 'Tib, (5) Tean-dan-yan-lag—gswngy, 
From /eaf 387—389. A member of Chandan, or sandal wood. A dharg ‘te . 
A short instruction by Saa‘kya to the Gélongs. Some mantras also, I 
51. Sans. Vijayava apatina pratyam-giri. Tib. (7) Phyir-balog-parne : ; ; 
par-rgyal-va-chan. From deaf 389—892. The victorious averter (or the most — 
efficacious remedy against all hurtful things). Adoration of Buddhas, &. 
Maniras, and prayers. 






; | ep 
52. Sans, Oja pratydharan‘i-su'tra, ‘Tib. ©) Mdangs-phyir- belog-pahi- 
mdo. The restoring (or recovering) the brightness of one’s face (or countenance), 


A short sw'tfra, told by Sua'kya to Kun-pca'x-vo. Some mantras. - ar 

53. Sans. Ratna mala, nama aparajita. Tib, Gzhan-gyis-mi-thub-pahi- i . 
rin-po-ch’hehi-phreng-ca. From leaf 393—395. A rosary of jewels, to prevent 
being overcome by any one. Some adorations expressed, Prayers and mantras 
to be delivered from all sorts of evil, 

54. Sans. Sarva abhaya praddina-dhdrani. Ti. (® Thams-chad-la-mi- 
hjigs-pa-shyin-pa—ozungs. From leaf 395—397. The encouraging of. all, 
A charm against all sorts of evil. Taught by Sna'kya to INpRa. Some: 

55. Sans, Abhaya vddd apardjita, Tih, () Gshan-cyis-mi-thub-pa-mi-ljigs- 
pa-sbyin-pa, From leaf 397—400.. The bestowing on a person such courage 
as not to be overcome by any one.. Some prayers and manfras. 


9 P8. Sans. Abhis'hinychani dhdran‘i. Tib. Deang-bskur-cahi—geungs, 


From leaf 100—402. A dhdran'i for empowering one. Some maniras. Trans 


lated by Jina-mirra, Da‘Na-suina, and Bande Yr -sue's-spe*. 
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st Sans. Chakshu vishodhan'a-vidya. Tib, “™) Mig-rnam-par-sbyong- 
mags. From leaf 402—405. The clearing up of one’s eye. SHa KYA 





gives Diraigions instruction to some of the Shakyas, who take refuge with 


Buddha. 
58. Sans. Sarva antara saigrasa-dhdran'i mantra, Tib ‘*) Bar-du-gchod- 


pa-thams-chad-sel-vahi-gzungs-shags. Leyf 405. A cure against all evil. Told 
by Cuom-pa’N-Da's to Vasna Pa'n'r. 

59. Sans. Dravida vidya Raja. Tib. ‘™ Hgro-lding-rahi-rig-shags-kyi- 
rgyal-po. From leaf 405—408. A principal vidya, styled, “ the high soaring 





or flying.” Told by Sua’kya to Kun-pGa'H-vo. 


60, Sans. Dhwaja égrakéyuracdhdran'i, Tib. “! Rgyal-mis'han-gyi-rise- 
mohi-dpung-rgyan—gzungs. From leaf 408—410. The ornament on the top 
ofa banner. Told by SHa’kya. Many manéras. Translated by Jrva-mirra, 
Da'Na-sHILa, and Banner’ YE'-sHE's-sDE’. 

61. Sans. Mahi mahendra-dhdéran'i. ‘Tib. \") Sahi-dvang-po-ci’hen-po 
—guungs. From deaf 410—413. The great ruler of the earth. A dhéran’t. 
Some mantras. Adorations paid to several saints or Buddhas. 

62. Sans. Mahd dand‘a-dhdran'it. ib. (©' Bé-chon-ch'hen-po—gzungs. 
From deaf’ 413—416. The great staff or rod. <A dharan't. Mantras and 
prayers. 

63. Sans. Sumukhan-dharan'i. Tib. (®) Sgo-bsang-po—geungs. From leaf’ 
416—424 The good door. A dhdran'i by Sua’kya, at the request of Vana 
Pa'n'r’. 

64. Sans. Dherma sdgara-dhdran't. Tib.) Cithos-/yi-rgya-mts ho—gzungs. 
From leaf 424—429. An ocean of virtues. Some manfras, by SHa‘kKYAa at 
ee ES eee 
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Véranasi, with instruction how to keep the doctrine taught by him: Trans. 
lated by Surenpra Boput, Pragya’ Varma, and Banpve’ Yr'-sHe's-spe’. 

65. Sans. Gathaé dwiya dharan't. Vib. Ts'higs-su-behad-pa-on iyis-pethi 
—geungs. A dharani consisting of two verses. 

66, Sans. Stat mukhi.dhdran'i. ‘Tib. ™ Sgo-drug-pa—guungs. Leavey 
#29, 430, That with six doors, (or entrances). A dhdran'i, by Sua'kYa. 
Prayers and mantras for the welfare of animal beings. 

67. Sans. Shat’ akshara vidya. Tib. ™) Yi-ge-drug-pahi-rig-snags, 
From feqf 400—432. A Vidya mantra, consisting of six letters. Some 
mantras as preservatives against some specified diseases. ‘Told by SHa'‘kya to 
KUN-DGA'H-Vo. 

68. Sans. Kanychavati-dhéran'. Tib. 7) Geer-chan—grungs. From leaf 
432—435. The golden dhdran'i. Charms against all sorts of evil. 

69. Sans. Karun'a agrand-thérani. Tib. ™) Snying-rjé-mch' hog—gzungs. 
From /eaf 435—438. The most merciful, A didran'i, Adoration expressed, 
and prayers addressed to Buddha, for protection from the manifold calamities 





of life. Some mantras. 


0. Sans. Pushpa huita. 'Tib. 0° Mé-tog-brisegs-pa. From leaf’ 488—441. 

A ae of flowers. The happy state of those that take refuge with 
Buddha. 

71. Sans. Mahd-dharani. Tib.") Gzungs-ch'hen-mo. From leaf 441— 

445. The great didran'i, or charm. Kun-paa'H-vo having passed the three 

months of summer at Séketana (Tib. Gaas-behas\, returns to Saa’KYA at 
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Shravasti (Tib. Muyan-yod), who tells him this dhdran’i, as a remedy against 
all evil. Some mantras, and the stories of their great efficacy. 
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| Nore.—Thero are many repetitions in the whole volume. The translation of many of the 
works is attributed to the celebrated translatora in the ninth century, aa, Jixa<wrrna, Da'sa- 
exits, Sunexpra Bont, Paarxa® Vaama, &e. and Baxpe VYr‘sun’s-sne': but, I think they 
had no part in the translation of several of them, judging from the contents of these works, and 
uf other large treatises translated elsewhere by them. And it is stated by Tibetan writers, that the 
princes at that time permitted only a few Tanfrika works to be translated. 


(Pui) OR THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume, besides some fragments, fifty-three separate 
works. * The titles of them in Sanserit and Tibetan, with some notices on their 
contents, are as follow :— 

1. Sans. Achala—dharant. Tib, “™) Mi-gyo-va—gzungs. From feaf 
123. The firm or immoveable (a deity). A dhéran'i. Instruction by SHA KYA 
for preparing his mandala and performing the ceremonies, and on the several 
configurations of the fingers of the hands during the ceremony. What obla- 
tions to be made. Several mantras to be repeated—their efficacy. Translated 
by DirenMa SRI-MITRA, and Gélong Cu’ Hos- KY! BZANG-PO. 

®. Sans. Vajra Krodha Raja kalpa (laghu tantra nama). 'Tib, 7) Rdo-rje- 

khro-vohi-rlog-pa (bsdus-pahi-rgyud). From leaf 23—57. Description of 
Vasra Kropua (an abridged tantra). His mandala, How to represent him 
reas, and praises. 





in painting. His ceremonies, oblations, man 
The titles of the following eight works are only in Tibetan :-— 
$. Tib. Spyan-ras-grigs-doang-phyug-gi-mts han-brgya-risa-brgyad Pe- 
gxungs-snags-dang-behas-pa, From leaf 5T—61. The hundred and eight 
names or epithets of AvaLoxitTe'sHwara, together with some mantras, 
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4. The hundred and eight names or epithets of (Tib. (6b) Byams-pa. 
(Sans. Maitreya). From deaf 61—63. 

| 5. Ditto, those of ('Tib.) (2) NaAM-wkKHAHI-SNYING-PO. (Sans. A'kdsha 
Garbha). From leaf 63—68. 

6. Ditto, those of (Tib.) () Kun-tu-azano-po. (Sans. Samanta Bhadra, 
From deaf 68—73. 

7. Ditto, those of (Tib.) (0) Lag-na-rpo-ase'. (Sans. Pajra Péan'i). 
From feaf 73—77. 

8. Ditto, those of ('Tib.) @) Huam-ppar. (Sans. Maju Sri). From 
leaf T7—B82. 

9. Ditto, those of (Tib.) ) Sarip-pa-THAMS-CHAD-RNAM-PAR-SEL-VA. 
(Sans. Sareva naveran'a viskambhi), From leaf 82—85., 

10. Ditto, those of ('Tib.) (7) Sautsnvine-ro. (Sans. Kashiti gurbha). 

11. Sans. Manju Shri nama as‘hté shatakam, Tib. ®! Hjam-dpalgyi- 
més'han-brgya-risa-brgyad-pa. Leaves 88, 89. The hundred and eight names 
of Manu Sn. 

12. Sans. Maitri pratijnyd-dharan'i. Tib. @) Byams-pahi-dam-bchas- 
pe—grungs. Leaf89. The promise or vow of Marrri. 

13. Sans. Arya jambhala nama as'hta shataka. Tib. ‘) Gnod-hdsin. 
From /eaf89—91. The hundred and eight names of (Sans. Jambhala) the 
destroyer or taker away of hurtful things. By repeating or reading these 
names many specified sorts of prosperity are stated to be Sone 

14. Sans. Af dndtiyama-sitra, Tib. © Kun-tu-rgy Arun-tu- 
Mer agen mdo. Leaf'92. A sitra common both t to ak 
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Parivrajakas and nou-Parivrajakas. Told by Kuve ra, with the permission 


of GautaMa, the kinsman of the sun.He is styled by Kuve'na, (Tib. “) 


Dpah-ch'hen, Sans. Maha Fira, thus—Reverence to thee, great champion, In 


“this stra Kuve'ra tells how the four great kings on the Ri-rab (Sans. Méru) 


hearing the excellent qualities of GavraMa pay him their respects, with all 
their attendants, the Gandharbas, &c. and take refuge with him ; and also that 
they promise to protect and make those to prosper who take refuge with 
Buddha. There are some mantras also. In general, this is an instructive 
gitra. ‘Translated by Juxa-miTra, Prasya’ Varma, and Banner’ Yer- 
SHE S-sDE. 

15. Sans. Mahd mégha. Vib.) Sprin-ch’hen-po. From /eqf'112—132. 


“The great cloud (the name of a Buddha). Enumeration of many sorts of 


Nagas. Several names of Buddha, with the epithet of “ cloud.” Instruction 
to the Nagas. The adorations expressed by them; and their promise that 
they will let fall seasonable rain in Jambudwipa, and will keep off all hurtful 
things. Mantras and ceremonies. Translated by Jiva-miTRa, SHILENDRA 
Boput, and BANDE’ YE'-SHE'S-sDE. 

16. Sans, Mahd mégha vita man“dali sarva‘ndga hriddya. Tib. Sprin- 


‘ch’hen-po-rlung-gi-dkyil-hkhor-gyi-léhu, kiw-thams-chad-kyi-snying-po. From 


leaf 132—139. The great cloud, the atmosphere, the essence of all Nague. 
Subject, as above, enumeration of many Ndgas. They take refuge with 
Buddha, and pay their respects to him. Praises and manfras. 

17. Sans. Naga Radja vira pariprich' chha-nama dhéran'i. Tib. () Kiuhi- 
reyal-po-gxi-chan-gyis-xhus-pahi-geungs. A dhéran'i at the request of Vina, 
« Néga Réja (or principal serpent). Some mantras, as preservatives against 
poison, weapons, and other hurtful things. 
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18. Sans. Maha Gan'apati-tantra. Tib. ‘®) Ts'hogs-hyi-bdag-po-ck hen. 
polu-rgyud. From leaf 140—148, <A fantra of the great GANE'sa (the lord 
of hosts). Description of the square mandala in which his image must be 
placed, Oblations of several things, mantras, praises, prayers. This /antra 
was brought into Tibet by Dirankara Sri Jna'na (Chovo Afisha), in the 
eleventh century. 

19. Sans. Gan'apati hridaya. Tib.") Ts hogs-kyi-bdag-pohi-snying-po. 
From /eaf148—150. The essence of GANE'Sa. Some mantras of wonderful 
efficacy for obtaining success in every undertaking, and for being defended 
against all hurtful things. Told by SHa’kya to Kun-pGa‘u-vo at Rajagriha. 
(Tib. Reyal-pohi-khab.) 

20, Sans. Graha-matriké-dharan'i. ib.) Gzah-rnams-keyi-yum—grungs. 
From ¢eaf 150—153. A dharani containing the mother of the planets; or 
some mantras to render the planets propitious to keep off all hurtful things. 
Told by Sudxya, at the request of Varna Pa‘x’r'. ‘Translated by SaiLenpna 
Boput, JNANA SippuHi, SaHa’kya Prasua’, and by Banpe’ Ye'-sue's-snr. 

21. Another dhdran'i under the same title, and on the same subject 
as before, From /eaf 153—157. | 

22. Sans, Vasudhara. Dhéran'i. Tib.©) Nor-gyi-reyun—gsungs. Af- 
fluence of riches. Instruction, and some mantras by Sua’kya, how to escape 
poverty, sickness, and other hurtful things. Delivered at the request of 
Da va'-zanG-Po, a citizen of Késhambi, when Sua'kya was in the thorny 
forest near that city. 

23. Sans. Shri Maha Kéla tantra. Tib. (1 Dpatl-nag-po-ch'hen-pali- 
rgyud. From deaf 167—170. A tantra on Snt Mana’ Ka‘ia (a terrific 
god). How to represent him in the mandala. What oblations to be made. 
Ceremonies and mantras. 
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24. Sans. A dharani on Shri Maha Kala. Leaves 170, 171. 

25. Sans. Dévi Mahd Kali dharani. Vib. \) Lha-mo-nag-mo-clihen-mohi- 
gungs. Leaves 171, 172. A dhdran'i of Kat Dr'vi. She is called here 
the sister and wife of Yama (Tib. © Gshin-rjéhi-lcham), the mother of 
Ma‘ra (Tib. “) Baud) or Cama, and the queen ('Tib. “) Deang-phyug-ma. 
Sans. Ishwart) of the Camarupa world. She visited Sua kya after he 

‘became Buddha, and while he was sitting under the holy tree (ficus idea) 5 
and having thrice circumambulated him, prostrated herself at his feet, adored 
him, and was instructed by him in some mantras. 

26. Sans. Shri Dévi Kdla prama raja tantra kili. Tib. ©) Dpal-tha-mo-nag- 
mohi—bstod-pa-reyal-pohi-rgyud. From leaf 172—182. The highest praise 
bestowed on Ka‘tr De‘vi, for having adopted the doctrine of BuaGava'N 
with respect to the ten moral virtues. 

27. Sans. Shri Dévi Kali nama as iifa shataka. Tib. Dpal-tha-ma-nag- 
mohi-més han-brgya-risa-brgyad-pe. From /eaf’ 182—18+4. The hundred and 
eight names of Sr1 Katt Dr vi. 

28, Sans, Sapta vetuda—dhdran'i. Tib. \” Ro-langs-bdun-pa-grungs. From 
leaf’ 184—190. Seven manes or ghosts, SHAKY A'S instruction to Kun- 





pGa'H-vo, when he, on a certain oceasion, was hurt by some Tirthike Pari- 
rrajakas, by the influence of some mischievous spirits (of dead bodies). 

29. Sans. Surapa—dharan'i. Tib, °) Su-ru-pa, or Gzugs-legs. Leaf 190. 
Some mantras and their effects. There are some other diaranis from leaf 
190—200, if 

30. Sans. dparamita ayurjndna-maha yana sitra. Tib, (9 Twhé-dang- 
yé-shes-dpag-tu-med-pa—theg-pa-ch hen-pohi-mdo. From af 200—208. Im- 
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mense life and wisdom. <A sifra of high principles, by Sua kya to Many 
Sri, on the several good qualities or perfections of APARA'MITA AYURINANAa, 
a Buddha. Several mantras, and their effects. 

$1. Another swfra of the same name and subject. From éeq/ 208—215. 

32. A dhdren'i containing the essence of the above. From /eqf 215—217. 

33. Sans. Avalokitéshwara padma jala (mula tantra raja nama). Tib. ) 
Spyan-ras-gzigs-dvang- phyug-gi-rtsa-vahirgyud-kyi-rgyal-po— Pad-ma-dra- 
va-ches-bya-va. From leaf 217—299. The Padma net (or ornamental work 
of flowers). An original tantra of AvaLoxrreswara, Subject—Mystical 
and moral theology. Told by Sua Kya before all sorts of auditors. Leaf 
219.. There is an enumeration of many goddesses, commencing with 
Locuana, Ma'mak1, &c. All sorts of moral instructions. Stories of acts 
performed in former lives. Instruction on preparing mendalas, performing 
ceremonies, and repeating mantras. Translated in Caskmir by Paniita 
Soma Sri Buava, the Tibetan ZLofsara Kyruna, Gélong Ts'HUL-KHRIMS 
HOD-ZER. 

34. Sans. Amoghd pasha pdramita shat paripw'raya nama dhdran'. 
Tib. “ Don-yod-zhags-pahi-pha-rol-tu-phyin-pa-drug-yongs-su-rdsogs-par-byed 
pa-zhes-bya-vahi-geungs. From leaf 299—302. A dhdran'i of Amogha-pasha 
for accomplishing the six transcendental virtues. Adoration of several Bud- 
dhas. Some mantras, 

35. (Titles only in Tibetan). The minute rituals and ceremonies of 
AVALOEITE sHWaka, who has a thousand hands, and as many eyes. From 
leaf 302—346. 

36. A dhdaran'i of Spyanx-nas-czics. From leaf 346—410. All sorts of 
ceremonies, legendary stories, and mantras, ‘Translated from Chinese. 
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37. Avalokitéshwara ckadasha mukham, néma dharani. Tib. “) Spyan- 
ras-zigs-dvang-phyug-chal-behu-gehig-pahi-gzungs. From leaf 410—414. A 
didran'i of the eleven-faced AvaLoxrre’siwara. Some prayers and mantras 
for averting all sorts of evil. 

38. Another didran't of CHENRE SIK. 

49. Sans. Padma ladta tantra. Tib. Pad-ma-chod-pan—rgyuil. From 
leaf 414—425. A padma head ornament. Ceremonies and mantras for 
averting all disagreeable things. | 

40. Sans. Lokéshwara kalpa. ib.) Hjig-rten-dvang-ph yug-gi-rtog-pa. 
From /eaf'495—433. A religious treatise on LoKE sHWARA. 

41. Sans. Samanta Bhadra dharan’t. Tib. ( Kun-tu-bsang-pohi-gaungs. 
From /eaf 488—436. A dharan't of SAMANTA Buapra. Some mantras for 
sequiring superhuman powers. 

49. Sans. Aralokitéshwara Hayagriva dharan't. Tib. Spyan-ras-grigs- 
dvang-phyug-ha-ya-gri-vali— gaunge. From Jeqf 486—438. A dharani of 
AVALOKITE'sHWARA Hayacriva, Some mantras. 3 

48. Sans. Avalokitéshwardya ndma ashfa shatakam. Tib. ©” Spyan-ras- 
oxizs-dvang-phyug-gi-mnts han-brgya -risa-brgyad-pa. From feaf 438—440. 
The hundred and eight names of CHENRESIK. 

44. Sans. Karun'ikasya arya jambhala jalendra su shankara, nama dha- 
ran’. Tib. (2) Gnod-hdsin-cl’ha-deang-saying- jé-chan-gyt-gz ing —belé-hyed- 
ches-bya-ca. The happy maker (he that makes happy). A dharan'i of the 





mercifal Jawenaa, the ruler of water. Adoration of Buddha and a few 


mantras, 
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45. Sans. Ruchira angayas hf hi-«tharan't. 'Tib. “) Lus-kyi-deyibs-medses- 
pa—geungs. From leaf 441—443. A dharani of the handsome bodied. 
Some mantras for obtaining some specified prosperity. 

46. Sans. Sinha nada tantra. Tib.~) Seng-géhi-sgra. From leaf 443 — 
445. The lion's voice, Some mantras by Suakyva, and their efficacy, 

47. Sans. Avalokitéshwaraya siiha nada dhdran't. Tib.@) Spyan-rax- 
pugs-drang-phyug-senge-sgrahi—gengs. From leaf 445—453. The lion- 
voice of AVALOKITE’sHwaRa. <A dhdran'i. Mantras and their efficacy, 

48. Sans. Avalokitéshwara mati-dharan't. Tib. @) Spyan-ras-grigs-dvang- 
phyug-gi-yum—gzungs. From leaf’ 455—457, The mother of Ava.oxr- 
TESHWaARA. A dhdran'i. Some mantras and their virtues, Told by Suaxya 





at, Yangs-pa-chen, on the request of Kunru-zana-po. 

49. Sans. Sarva tathagata matani Tard vishwa-karma bhewa-tantra. ib. 
‘") Dé-bzhin-gshegs-pa-thams-chad-kyi-yum-sgrol-ma-las-sna-ts hogs-hbyung-0a- 
shes-bya-vahirgyud. From leaf 457—480. A tantra shewing how various 
things originated from Ta‘na’, the mother of all Tathdgdtas. Told by Sudxya 





to MaNsvu Sri. Praises, prayers, mantras. Translated by Duanma Sut 
Mirra, and Lotsarad Gélong Cu’nos-Ky¥1 ZANG-Po. 

50. Sans. 4’rya Téra Bhidra ndma asht'a shatakam. Tib. @) Rje-btsun- 
wa-hphags-ma-sgrol-mahi-mts han-brgya-risa-brgyad-pa. From leaf’ 480—483. 
The hundred and eight names of the venerable Ta’ra’. 

51. Sans. Tard dévi nama ashéa shatakam. Tib. @) Lha-mo-sgrol-mahi- 
més han-brgya-risa-brgya oa. 





The hundred and eight names of T a'Ra’ 
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59, Sans. A’era pradipa dharani vidya raja, Tib. ©) Rig-wnags-kyi- 
rgyal-mo-sgron-ma-mch'hog-gi-grungs. From leaf 483—495. A principal 
mantra, called, “The best lamp.” Some mantras of great efficacy for obtaining 
prosperity, and being freed from adversity. 

53. Sans. Tard Swa pratijnd-dharan'i. 'Tib. °? Serol-ma-rang-gis-dam- 
hehas-pali-gzuungs. Leaves 495, 496. A dhdran'i on the promise made by 
nantras, said to be of wonderful effect, 





Ta‘ra’ herself. Some 
(Ba) on THE FIFTEENTH VOLUME. 

There are two volumes under the letter 2 (the fifteenth and the sixteenth 
volumes). The first is called Ba-gong (the upper 2), the latter, Ba-hog (the 
lower D3). 

First the Ba-gong, or fifteenth volume. 

There are in this volume seven separate works. Their titles in Sansecrit 
and Tibetan, together with some notices on their contents, are as follow :— 

1. Sans. Amogha pasha hridéyam maha ydna siira. Tib. ) Don-yod- 
chass-pahi-snying-po-theg-pa-ch'hen-pohi-mdo. From feaf1—1l. A sutra of 
hich principles, containing the essence of AmocHa Pa’‘sHa (a deified saint), 
related by CHENRE SIK. The salutation is thus—Reverence be to ARYA 
Auocna Pa'sHa: reverence be to Buppa; reverence to the great Merciful 
One. Sua'Kya is on the top of the mountain of Potala, the residence of 
Cuenne’sik, together with eighteen thousand Gélongs, an infinite number of 
Rodhientwas, and Devas of Gnas-gtsang (the pure place or holy heaven). He 
wives them religious instruction. Cnenre'stiy tells this sw'tra. Moral 
instruction, with several mantras of great efficacy, and ceremonies with which 
they must be repeated. 

2. Sans. Saraswati Shri Dévi. Tib. (2) Dpal-tha-mo-sgra-doyangs.. Leaves 
11,12, The praise of that goddess. te | 
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3. Sans. Shri Maha Déoi cyakarana. Tib. ™) DLha-mo-ch'hen-mo-Apat-ling- 
bsfen-pa. Vrom deaf 12—19. Account of Sat Mana De'v1 (Latkshmi). Told 
by SHakya to CHenre’six, in the (Tib. @) ) Bdé-ca-chan (Sans. Sukhavati) 
world. Prophecies of several Buddhas of her future exaltation. Her former 
moral merits, ‘The benefits arising from repeating her names. Leaves 18, 19, 
Her several names, Mantras, 

4. Sans. Maha shraya sutra, 'Tib. (©) Dpal-ch'hen-mohi-mdo. Leaves 
19, 20. A swtra on Mana Sut Devi. Told by Suaxya to Curnne'stx, in 
Subhacati. Her twelve names are thus in Tibetan.—®) 1 DPaL-LDAN-MA. 
2. #KRA-SHIs-MA. 3. Pan-MAHI-PHRENG-VA-CHAN. 4, NoR-GYI-#DAG-M0, 
5. Dean-mo. 6. GhaGs-ras-cH'HEN-mMo. 7. Pap-mani-spryan. §&. Hop- 
CHHEN-MO, 9. Byrp-pa-mo. 10. ZAs-sBYIN-MA. 11, RiN-Po-CH'HE’-RAB- 
TU-SEYAN-MA, 12. Drat-cwHEN-mo. Mantra—Syadya thedana jini ghrini, 
sarva artha sadhani shashini alakshmini, menésheya. Siddhantumé mantra 
pada: swaha. ‘Translated by Jrsa-mrria and Banpr’ Yr-sre’s-sve’. 

5. The twelve names of ditto. Jeares 20, 21. 

6. Sans. Vajra patala (nama tantra rdja). Tib, @” Rdo-ré-sa-hog-gi- 
reyuc-kyi-rgyalpo. Vrom leaf 21—66. The salutation is thus—Reverence 
be to the Supreme being and to MaNvu Sr. A principal fanfra containing 
« prolix description of mandalas. Ceremonies, mantras, and mystical doctrine 
with respect to the infernal (or lower) regions, told by SHakya, at Shravasii, 
(Tib. Mnyan-yod,) in the presence of many priests, Bodhisatwas, gods, anid 
demons. P- 

7. Sans. Bhu'ta daitliraa (mak tantra raja). Tib, ©) Abyung-po helul- 
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 ea—rgyud-kyt-rgyal-po-el’hen-po, From leaf 66—105. The subduing or 
taming of ghosts (or evil spirits). Salutation thus—Reverence be to Sit 
Varna Satwa. (Tib. Dpal-rdo-rjé-sems-dpah). Subject—The manner of 
sabduing all male-and.female Bivits. The speaker is Vasna Daara (Redo- 
jé-clv hang). Leaf 80. Explication of several symbols (Sans. midra) or con- 
figurations of the fingers of the hands, the fists, 4c. Several mantras and 
ceremonies to be performed for obtaining the favour of such and such 
demon. Translated by BuppHa A’kana Varma, and Gélong Cr’Hos-8YI- 
SHES-RAT. 


(Ba-noc) Of THE SIXTEENTH VOLUME. 


The lower or latter 2. 

: There is only one work, with the following title and contents :— 

Sans. Arya amogha pdsha kalpa Radja. 'Tib. @) Hphags-pa-don-yod- 
pahi-shags-pahi-ch ho-ga- -chib-mohi-rgyal-po. From leqf 1—569. Minute des- 
cription of the religious rites and ceremonies of A‘nya AMOGHA PASpA. 
The salutation is thus—Reverence be to Buddha, and to all Bodhisatwas. 
Subject—Description of mandalas, ceremonies, mantras, praises, instruction. 
The several parts of this volume have been translated by different per- 
sons at different times; the end, by Sua‘kya and Gélong Rin-ciHen- 


GRUB. 
(Mi) OR THE 8SEVENTBENTH VOLUME, 


here are in this volume sixteen separate works or treatises. Their 
titles in Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some short notices on their contents, are as 
follow :— 


/* 
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1. Sans. Serya karma dvaran'a vishodhani—ndma dhéran'i. Tib, @ Las. 
kyi-serib-pa-thams-chad-rnam-par-sbyong-va-ches-bya-vahi -gsungs. From leaf 
is dharan'i for making clear all the stains of moral works (or for 
putting away all moral deformities), The salutation is thus—Reverence be to 
Braacava’n, (Tib. ©) Behom-ldan-hdas,) the undisturbed. Namo Raine 
Traydya. ‘There are a few mantras, and some benefits are enu merated as 
attainable by repeating them. 

2, Sans. Vidydé uttama maha tantra. ib, © Rig-pe-mch hog-gi-rgynad- 
ci'hen-po. From leaf 3—865. A large tantra of the chief vidya, taught by 
Cua'kna’ Dons’ (Sans. Vajra Pén‘i) by the permission of CHoM-pa'N-pa‘s 
(Shakya) at Shrévasti. Mantras, with instruction how to make use of them ; 
on what occasions to write them; on what days to perform the ceremonies 
and burn incense; and what things are to be obtained by them. Leaf 37. 
Cua Kna’ Donse’ having prostrated himself at the feet of CHom-pa‘x-pa's 
(Shakya) utters this manfra—Namo Ratna Trayasya; Namashachan'da 
Vajra Pénisya Mahdé Yaksha stnapatisya; Namashaehan'd'a pramatandya, 
swahd. Hiri miri tirini, swéhd. Cercmonies of Rupna‘nt. (Tib. () Nag- 
mo-drag-mo,) of Jayavati, (Tib. (0 Regyal-ca-chan-ma,) &e. Several sorts of 
mandalas. Ceremonies for obtaining any specified kind of prosperity ; as, 
health, longevity, wealth, victory over an enemy, faculty of perceiving and 
retaining What one has heard or learned. The ceremonies of KaRTIKEYA 
(Tib. ™ Smin-drug-gi-bu) ; of six great goddesses, as, Una’ (Tib, () Diah- 
bzfog); &c. The expelling of evil spirits, The curmg of lunatics (or madmen), 
and of those suffering from consumption by several sorts of meat and drink, or 
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potions. Several modes of curing diseases also.. On deaf 365 there is a sléka 
in four lines thus:—(Tib, @ ) 
Nad-med-pa-ni-rnyed-pahi-melt hog, 
Ch hog-shes-pa-ni-nor-gyi-mch hog, 
Vid-brtan-pa-ni-gnyen-gyi-mel hog, 
M ya-nan-hdas-pa-bdé-vali-mel hog. 
Health is the chief acquirement. 
Content is the best riches. 
Firmness of mind is the best kinsman. 
Deliverance from pain is the chief happiness. 
Dkon-mek’ hog-gsum-la-phyag-his hallo. 
Reverence be to the three holy ones. 
Translated by Vipya KARA Pranna’, and PA LsEe Gs, a Tibetan .Lolsace. 
From feaf 366—368. The eight names of CHA’KNA Done’ (Sans. Mayra 
Pan't) together with some mantras. 

3. Sans. Vajra vidéran’'a—ndama-dharan't. Tib. Rdo-rjé - rnaw -par- 
hjims-pa—zhes-bya-vahi-geunge. From leqf’ 368—870. A divéiran'i styled 
« the subduer of the thunderbolt.” Some mantras, and their efficacy. 

4. Sans. Mahd vajra mérushikhara kitta gira—dharant. Tib. () Redo- 
rjéhi-ri -rab-clv’ hen-pohi-rtsé- mohi-khang-pa-brisegs-palii—g2ungs- From /eaf 
370419. The storied house (or palace) on the top of the great diamond 
(immoveable) Ri-rab (Sans. Dérw). A dhéran'i. Salutation thus—Reverence 


——_—_——— 
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be to Buddha and to all Badhisatwas.- Told by Saa‘kya, when he was in 
that house on the top of the Mérw. Subject—Praise of Suxkya by the ods 
and Bodhisatwas. Exhortations to go to him, and to hear his doctrine. Hig 
instruction on several subjects. Metaphysical speculation on the nature of 
fathagata (God) in a discourse between Cua'kna, Dorse’ (Sans. Vajra 
Pén'i) and SuaRapwa‘tm-kv. Translated by the Indian Upddhyéya 
(Mkhan-po, master or professor) SHILENDRA Bonu, Jna‘na Srppui, and 
BANDE YE-sHE's-spE. 

5. Sans. Vajra ajita anala pramohani—dhdran'i. Tib, Rdo-rjé-mi- 
hpham-pa-mé-lar-rab-tu-rmongs-byed—grungs. From /eaf 419—424. The 
invincible Vajra, that makes blind like fire. All sorts of demons utter great 
noise in their distresses, and beg Cuom-pa N-pa‘s to protect them. His 
instruction to them. 

6, Sans. Dasha Vajré Pan'ina hriddya. 'Tib. Lag-na-rdo-rjé-behuhi- 
snying-po. From /eaf 424—426. The essence of ten Vajra Panis. Some 
mantras and bija-mantras. 

7. Sans. Vajra dinda—Naga samaya. Tib, Rdo-rjé-mch hu—kiuhi- 
dam-tvhig. From leaf 426—466. The Fajra (or diamond) beak : or the oath 
or promise of a Naga (or serpent). Some ceremonies and mantras to the 
Négas (or serpents) for obtaining seasonable rain. ‘The Nagas promise that 
they will not hurt the corn, &c. 

8. Sans. Sadhrisha aya és'htha. Tib, @) Lehags-mch'hu-nag-po, Leaves 
466, 467. The black iron beak (or bill), 

9. Sans. Loha dun'd a—dharani. Tib. OY Lehags-meh hu—gzungs, Leaves 
469, 470. The iron bill (or beak). A dhdran’i by Sua'kya to Inpra, on 
the means of subduing all evil spirits that are noxious to his doctrine. 

10. Another dhdran't of the same title. Leaf 479, 
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11. Sans. Kundalya mrita hriddya—dhdran't,. Tib. Beduel-rtsi-thab- 
ghyar-gyi-snying-po— Seungs. Leaf 474. Some mantras by Dorse’ Kurovo, 
(Sans Vajra Chan'da) on the permission of Cuosepa‘n-pa’s, for the. benefit 
of all animal beings. 

12. Sans. Maha bala—mahd ydna sutra. Tib. (9) Stobs-po-ch' hé—theg- 
pa-cl’ hen-pohi-mndo, Leqf 489. ‘The great strong (or powerful) one. 4A stifra 
of high principles. Some mantras of Vasna Knopia Mana’ BaLa—their 
efficacy. The Mana’ Baza is Tathagata, 1s Dherma, is all -__therefore Ma'Ra 
or CA'Ma repairs for’ protection to Mana’ Bana. es 
13. Sans. VFighnan vtnaya gadatrd—dhiran't. Tib, ©) Bregs-sel-cahi— 

gs. Leaf 489. A dhéran't against mischievous spirits. 

14. Sans, Mahé yaksha sénapatayé nara kuvera kaipa. 'Tib. Guod- 
siyin=ryt -slé-dpon-clv hen -po-gar-mkhan-mch'hog-gt -briag-pa. Leaf’ 51. 
Sua’kya in the palace of Kcvena. Descriptions of the great mandala, 
Some ceremonies and. mantras, and reflections on the supreme spirit, by 
Mana’ Yaxks'Ha. upon the pe nission and benediction of SHA KYA. 

15. Sans. Jambhala shri—ahdran't. 'Tib, ™ Gnod-hdsin-dpal—gzungs. 
Leaf 523. A dharan't consisting of some mantras. 

16, Sans. Jambhala Jalendra yathda lasatd kalpa-ndma, Tid.  Gnod-gnas 
deaeng-poji-Mar-hhyung-cali-rlog-pe- On the manner of the origin of Jammuats 
Tatexpra. Many mantras. At the end—Om'! Supratis hihe Vajrayé, swaha. 





(Tsi) O8 THE EIGHTEENTH VOLUME. 





There is only one work in this volume, under the following 
Sans, Bhagavati Aryé Tivé mula kalpa, “Tib, ©) Behomete n-huclets 
mahphage-ma-sgrol-mahi-rtea-vaht-2108-De- From deaf 1—453. Minute des- 
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cription of religious rites and ceremonies concerning Tana’, a goddess, styled 
elsewhere, the mother of all Lathigatas. Carnne'stx (Sans, Avalokitéshiwarg) 
sent by Amrra'nHa from the Sukhavati world, visits Sia'kya, and after 
having delivered to him Amrra‘nia’s compliments, praises him (Sua kya) 
in several verses (seven or eight), Sua'kya with Cuenre’srx, in a discur- 
sive manner, tells all sorts of religious rites and ceremonies. There are des. 
criptions of mandalas, ceremonies, and some mantras, Instruction on several 
subjects. On the six transcendental virtues. The subject of this volume 
is, in general, mystical and moral doctrine. Besides Cuenne'stk, several of 
SHAKY a's disciples are introduced speaking, as SHa‘nia-nv, MonGoLyana, 
and others, 


(Ts'74) Oh THE NINTEENTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume twenty-two separate works. Their titles in 
Sanserit and Tibetan, together with some short notices on their contents are 
as follow :— 

1. Sans. Mani bhadra—dhéran'i. Tih, 6) — ‘or-bu-bzang-pohi-exungs, 
From deaf 1—3. The son of Mana’ Yaksua SeNarati visiting SHA KYA 
at Shrdvasti, promises to him, that whoever of the Gélongs and Gélongzmas 
shall daily thrice repeat this Suying-po (mantra or bija-mantra)—Namo Ratna 
Traydya; Namo Mani Bhadrdya, Maha Fukshe Stnapatayé, Sec. he will 
defend him, and supply all his necessities. 

2. Sans. Mani bhadra yaksha-séna kaipa. 'Tib, ©) Gnod-shyin-wyi-sde- 
dpon-ch' hen-po-nor-bu-bsang. polt-riog-pa. From leaf 3—20. Some ceremonies 
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tantra, told by Siya'kya to Kun-pea’H-vo, to keep safe GRACHEN-DSIN (Sans. 

Rahkula) his son from the injuries of all sorts of specified demons, or evil 
sivits. 

4. Sans. Vidya Raja—Shwdasa maha. Tib. (@) Rig-saggs-kyi-rgyal-po- 
deugs-cl’'hen-po. Leaves 27, 98. A principal vidya mantra, styled “ The 
great breath,” (name of a demon, the prince of all evil spirits). He tells to 

Sya'kYA the several evils which he inflicts on all animal beings, and promises 
~ that he will not hurt such as shall keep and repeat the « Shwdsa- maha 

vidya mantra.” 

», 5. Sans. Pradaksha ratne traya—dharan'i. 'Tib. (@) Dkon-meh'hog-g1- 
Wen-la-bskor-va-bya-vahi-gzungs. Leaves 28, 29. A dharani to be repeated 
at circumambulating any of the three holy ones (representatives of God). 
The benefits arising therefrom. 

6. Sans. Dakshini parishodhani. Tib, (0) Yon-yonge-su-shyong-va- Leaves 
29,30. The purification of gifts. Some nlawfras to be repeated. 

7. Sans. Inydnolko—dharan t, sarcva gail parishodhani. Tib. @) Yeé-shes- 
tacla-lahi-gxungs-hgro-va-thams-chad-yonge-s -sbyong-va. From leaf 31—35. 
The Tal-tree of knowledge (name of a Buddha). A dhdran'i for the purifica- 
tion of all animal beings. There are some other short dhéran'is. From leaf 
43-36. On the adoration of Buddha. 

8. Sans. Prajnd paramila shata sahasra—théran t- Tib. (©) Shes-rab- 
kyi-pha-rol-tu-phyin-pa-s --phrag-brgya-puli-gAnge- A dharan'i for com- 
prehending the prajna padramita of 100,000 sldkas. 

9. Another dhdran'é for the prajnd paramitd of 25,000 sldkas. 

10. Another ditto for that of 8,000 ditto. 


———— 
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ll. Sans. Subdhu pariprichch'ha-tantra.  Tib. (7) Dpnng-bzangs-byig. 
shus-pa-rhes-bya-vahi-rgyud. A tantra delivered by Cua‘kna’ Donar, at the 
request of Suna Hu (one with a good or handsome arm). Leaves 40, 41. Sub. 
ject—Instruction on the fruits of good morals. 

12. Sans. Serve maneala samanya vidhana guhye tantra. Tib. (68) Déeyil. 
hkhor-thams-chad-kyi-spyihi-ch’ ho-ga-gsang-vahi-reyud. From leaf T1—108. 
General rites and formule used in every mandala. A mystical tantra, taught 
by CHa’kNA Donrse’ (Fajra Pani). ‘The salutation is thus—Reverence be to. 
the All-knowing. Subject—Enumeration of several sorts of mandalas, and 
description of the ceremonies practised in each of them. Disposition of the 
figures representing the several divinities introduced in the mandala. Ex + 
cation of the several symbols (1 mudra) in the hands of the deities in the 
mandala ; as, trisul, for Rupra; discus, for Visunu: pddma, for Branata’ 
a javelin, for SAMBARA; a vajra, for INDRA: a a furnace, for the god of fire; 
a club, for Yama; a sword, for Nrenrri; a snare, for the god of water; a 
banner, for Vayu; a staff; for Kuvena, &c. &c. This is an instructive tanira 


on the rites and ceremonies practised in the mandalas. It is in verse, and 





in an easy style, | 

13. Sans. Diydnotiara vitala krama. — 'Tib, (©) Bsam-gtan-gyi-phyi-me- 
rint-par-phyé-ca, From leaf 108—112. A gradual evolution of meditation! 
Several degrees of meditation. 

14, Sans. Su siddkitara maha tantra—Sadhanopamayika vitala. Tib, 
(™) Legs-par-grub-par-Lbyed-pahi -reyud-ch' hen-po-las, sorrub-pahi-thabe-rim- 
par-phyé-va, From leqf112—187. From a large tantra, on accomplishment; 
the analysis of the means of obtaining perfection, or emancipation. Delivered 
by Vasna Pa’n'r', (Tib, @) Phyag-na-rdo-zjé) on the request of Mana’ 
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Bara Mana Cran Da. Tib. (2) Stobs-ch’hen-khro-vo-cl'hen-po. Subject— 


A detailed account of the means of arriving at perfection (or of all religious 
and moral observances for obtaining it). Leaf 115. The required qualities 
of a teacher, who may officiate at fantrika ceremonies. Description of the 
several substances used in the sacrifices ; as, flowers, incenses, perfumes, sweet 
wented water, lights, or lamps, &e. Stated periods of the day and night for 
performing such and such religious observances or duties. This is a fine 
janfra, and in good language. 

15. Sans. Pari ata chakra—Maha Yana stitra. Tib. (73) Yongs-su-bsiie- 
rath hikhor-lo-theg-pa-cl’ hen -pohi-mdo. From /eaf 187—192. The state of 
‘arriving at maturity or perfection. The blessing of bestowing 4 benedic- 
tion upon any one, that he may arrive at perfection or emancipation. Enu- 
ration of some required qualifications for obtaining final emancipation. 

16. Sans. Maha parin'ata raja samantraka. Tib: 0) Yongs-su-bsiio-vala- 
eqyal-po-cl’hen-po—shags-dang-behas-pa- From leaf 198—225. A principal 
benediction, together with some mantras; or an earnest wish that by the 
merits of specified religious and moral actions, one may come to perfection or 
salvation (or final emancipation.) Adoration of several Buddhas and Bodlu- 
satwas, gods, and demons. Translated by Vipya'kara Prasia’ and BANDE 
Yr'sne's SNYING-PO; corrected by Drat-rtsEe'cs. Leaves 224, 220. A 
prayer for obtaining the supreme degree of perfection, that one may be able to 

_ assist other animal beings that are suffering all sorts of miseries; commencing 
with—* Reverence be to the three holy ones. Sans. Namo Ratna Trayaya. 
From leaf 225—297. Another prayer addressed to Cuennre'stx, as the 
most merciful. From leaf 227—229. Another prayer. Some other prayers. 
From leaf 229—235. 
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17. Sans. Swdsti gatha. 'Tib, \*) Bdé-legs-kyi-ts higs-su-behad-pa. From 
leaf 233—235. Some verses on happiness. 

18. Sans. Swdstyayana géthé. Tib, 0% Bdélegs-su-hgyur ~vahi-te higa. 
su-behad-pa. Verses on the state of those that are happy. Told by Sua‘xya 
at the request of a god. Enumeration of some moral duties—they that 
practise (or observe) them are happy. 

19. Sans. Déva pariprich'chha mangala gatha. Tib, @) Lhas-zhus-pahi. 
bkra-shis-kyi-ts'higs-su-bchad-pa. Leaves 236, 237. Some benedictory verses, 
at the request of'a god: Another ditto. 

20. Sans. Paficha tathdgala mangala gétha. ib. 7) Dé-bzhin-gehegs- 
pa-liahi bhra-shis-kyi-ts higs-su-bchad-pa. Benedictory verses or hymns on 
five Tathigatas (the five Dhydni Buddhas) commencing with VarrocwaNa. 
Another hymn. 

‘1. Sans. Mangala gathé. Tib. ™  Bhra-shis-ky '-s'hige-su-behad-pa. 
From /eq/'240—242. Benedictory verse, or hymn. 

22. Sans. Ratna tri swésti gdtha. Tib, @ Dion-melhog-geum-gyi-bkra- 
shis-kyi-ts higs-su-bchad-pa. Leaves 242, 248. A h ymn on the three holy 
ones, uttered by CHom-pa'n-pa's (Skdkya) at the request of Dr'spa, (a 
liberal man)'a householder. Translated by Ji'Na-aiTra, and Banner’ Ye'- 
SHE'S-sDE’. 








(Dsi) OR THE TWENTIETH VOLUME, 


There are in this volume three separate works. Their titles and contents 
ane as follow :— 


1. Sans. Sarva dherma mahd sdnti 
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From /eaf 1—91, then continued again to 120. The great perfect One in all 


things (or respects), the pure Soul, the all-creating sovereign. This is a highly 


speculative treatise on the nature, the character, and existence of the Supreme 
‘being, and the proceeding of all things from him. The speaker, in gene- 


ral, is the supreme Soul, or the all-ereating sovereign, who answers to the 
queries of Vaana Satwa, (Tib. Rado-rjé-sems-dpah) the president. of the 
five Dhydni Buddhas (as they are called elsewhere.) He was before all: things 
__He is existing from all eternity. Translated in the eighth or ninth century, 
by Sr Sina Prana, and Bamorsana- 

2. Sans. Sarva tathigata chitla jnana guhya artha garbha cynhe vajra 
tantra sidhhi yoga agama samija sarva vidya stra mahé yana sabli samaya 
dherma parydya vioyuha néma sitram. ‘The same in the Bruzha language (I 
could not learn what sort of language it is) Tibetan character, which ro- 
manized stands ‘inue-—-Ho-na-pan-ril-til-pi-bu-bi-ti-la-ti-ta-sing-luncIi hang- 
pang-ril-hub-pi-ve-bang-re hé-hal hi-ma-kyang-kuli-dang-rad-th. The same 
in Tibetan.® Dé-bziin sshege-pa-thams-chad-byi-thuge-gaang-nali-ye-sherion- 
gyi-snying-Pe -rdo-rjé-bieod spai-rgyud-xnalbbyor rub-pa-kun-hius-rig-Pow- 
mdo-theg-pa _clv hen-po-ifion -par -rdsogs-pt chi hos-kyi-Tnam- range 10am Per 
bikad-pa _rhes-bya-vahi-mdo. From leaf 1g0—408. The essence of the mys- 
teries of all the Tathigatas, &e. The subject, in general, 1s mystical and 
moral doctrine. Translated from the Bruxha language, in the Bruzha coun- 
try, by DHERMA Bopat Da'na Raksiita, and the ‘Tibetan Lotsaca CHE - 
TSAN-SKYE 5. 


3. No Sanserit title. Tib. Dé-buhin-gshegs-pa-thams-chad-yt-gsane- 
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ta, &c. From leaf 408—503. The mysteries (or secrets) of all the Tathé. 
gatas, &e. This is considered as part of the former treatise. 

Nore.—This whole volume is old fashioned, and of little authority, exeept to the Seyiiomdne 
sect (the most ancient among the Huddhintic sects in Tibet). 


(Wa) on THE TWENTY-FIRST VOLUME. 


This volume contains the four following works or treatises :— 

1. Sans. Sarva tathaégaia chitta guhya jndna artha garbhe cajra krodha 
hula tantra pinthdrtha vidya yoga siddhi néma maha yana sitra. Tib. (®) De 
bzhin-gshegs-pa-thams-chad “hey -thuga-gsang-vahi -yé shes don Syl -enying -po- 
khro-vo-rdo-rj éhi-riees-kun-hel e-ricnahi -mdo-rnal -hhyor-prub- pela reyud-ches- 
bya-va-thég -pa -ch' lien “pohi-mdo. From leaf 1—139, The essence of the 
meaning and wisdom of the mysteries of all the Tathégatas. A treatise for 
understanding the whole class (of the saints) of the Vajra Krodha hula 
(the most powerful wrathful kind). A fantra of the perfect Poza. A trea- 
tise of high principles, Subject—Mystical and moral doctrine. 

2. Sans. Shrir guhya garbha tatwa vinishchaya. Vib, ©) Dpal-geang- 
tahi.sn yng-po-dé-kho-na-nyid-rnam-par-ties-pa. From éeaf’139—171. Ascer- 
tainment of the nature of the essence of the holy mysteries. ‘The salutation is 
thus—Reverence be to Cnom-pa'n-pa’s Kuntreu Hzane-po, (Sans. Bhagacan 
Samanta Bhadra), Subject—Metaphysical and moral doctrine. 





3. Sans. Vajra satwa maya jdla guhya sarea ddarsha-tantra. Ti. 
Rdo-njé-sems-dpah '-sgyu-hphruldra-ca-gsang-ra-thams-chad. hyi -mé-long--zhes- 
bya-cahi-rgyud. From leaf 171967. The illusory net work (or cover) 
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The salutation is thus—Om! Reverence be to Varnociana. (Tib.) Raam- 
par-snang-mdsad.) Elum! Reverence to AKsHoniya. (Tib, () Mi-shyod- 
pa.) Ah! Reverence to Amrra’nna’. (Tib. ® Snang-va-mthah-yas.) Subject 
_— Buddhistiec ritual and theology. Delivered by Varna Satwa (Tib.  Rado- 


gjé-sems-dpah) the Supreme intelligence, who is also styled in this s#ifra 


PrapHa’na, (Tib. Géso-vo,) Maha Purus ha (Tib. ‘ Skyes-bu-ch'hen-po) on the 
queries of Vasra Dranra, (Tib. ) Reo-ye-heh’hang) the lord of all mysteries. 
Queries by Rpo-ki8'-wcH' Hanc—W hy the five (Dhyani) Buddhas, several 
specified Bodhisatwas, and goddesses, as Mamaxt, TAna, Srra’, &c., were 
called so? Translated by VIMALAMITRA, and by Banner Jna’na Ko'Ma’Ra. 

4. In Tibetan only. (9 Gsang-tahi-snying-po-dé-kho-no-nyid Res -pa. 
From leaf 267—427. The essence of mysteries—the real nature of the human 
soul, or its identity with the divine spirit that animates the whole of nature. 
The salutation is thus—Reverence be to CHom-pa'n-na's Konto Zanc-Po, 
(Sans. Bhagavan Samanta Bhadra). Subject, asabove. This is an appendix 
to the former treatise. 


(Zui) OR THE TWENTY-SECOND VOLUME. 


There are in this volume fifteen separate works, besides some small and 
inconsiderable fragments. The titles of them in Sanscrit and Tibetan, with 
some short notices on their contents, are as follow :— 

1. Sans. Divi jéli mahé: mayé-tantra nama. Tib. ®) Lha-mo-sgyu-hphrut- 
dra-va-ch’hen-mo-xhes-bya-cahi-rgyud. From leaf 1—47. A tantra of Dr'vi'- 
Ja'LI Mana’ Ma’ya’. Ritual and mystical doctrine. 

g. Tib, Gsang-vahi-snying-po-dé-kho-na-nyid-ties-pahi-bla-ma-elt hen-po. 
From deaf 47—83. Essence of mysteries. The real great Supreme one. The 
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salutation is thus—Reverence to CuoM-ba'N-pa’s, Konwrn AANG-PO, Yr'sne’y 
Bia'Ma’ CHEN-ro (to BHAGAva'x Samanta Buapra, the supreme lord of 
wisdom). 


5. Sans. Manju Shri kerma chattoar chakra gulya tantra. Tib, (%) Hjam- 


dpal-las-bhi-hkhor-lo-gsang-vaki-reryud. From /eaf88—102. The four works 
of Manuv Sri, or a fantra on the mysterious chakra (wheel); again continued 
in an appendix to /eaf107. The salutation is thus—Reverence be to ET aM. 
DPAL YE-sHE's SEMs-ppa H, (Sans. Matiju Shri Jndna Satwa). Subject— 
Mystical and moral doctrine. 


4. Sans. Sarva tathdgaia budanuttara guhya vanoshi, ashwattama ving 


samala tantra nama. 'Tib, (®) Oe-bahin-gshegs-pa-thams-chad-kyi-dgongs-pa, 
ba-na-med-pa-geang-va, rla-melvhog-rol “pahi-reyud -ch’hen-po-xhes=bya-va, 


From éeqf107—179. ‘The mind (or thought) of all Tathdgatas, the greatest 
mystery. A éantra, styled the « sporting fine horse,” Salutation—Reverence 


be to (Tib. (®)) DP aL-RbDO-RIE'-SEMS-DPAH (Shri Vajra Satwa), Subject— 


‘Mystical and moral doctrine, delivered by Dorge’ Dstn (Sans. Vajra Dha | 


the supreme Buddha, at the request of Cuakna’ Dore’ (Sans. Vajra Pani) 
a Bodhisatwa. Description of mandalas, ceremonies, mantras, provinces of 
several Buddhas, and their perfections. Leaf 150. How to represent the five 
uddhas, V amocnana, &e. with their symbols (‘Tib.  Phyggreya. Sans, 
Mudra) in a mandata. 
5. Sans. Shri Wéruka kérung hridita tantra guhya Sanbhora uttama nama. 
Tib. (0) Dpal-hé-ru-ka-snying-xjé-rol-pahi-reyud—Gsang-va eth, | 
ches-bya-va, From leaf 179—285. A tantra of Sri Hr'ruka (a name of 








Buddha) on the displaying of merey, or the most profound mystery. Re- 


verence be to (Tib. ()) DPal-xD0-r8'-SEMS-pPAH (Sans. Siri Fajra Satwa), 
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Subject—Mystical theology. Description of mandalas, ceremonies, and man- 
fras. such as this—* Om! Sut He'rvKka maha vajra, sarva dus'tam samaya 
mudra pra véshaya, Sri He'nuKa, Hum, Phat. (Leaf 267). 

6. Sans. Sarva paficha amrita séra siddi maha ruka hridayana. 'Tib, ‘" 
Thams-chad-bdud-rtsi-lnahi-rang-behi n—Diios-grub-ch' hen-po-nyeé -vahi-snying- 
po-meh’hog. From leaf 285—287. They all (the five Buddhas) are like the 
five kinds of Amrita—an essence that comes near to the great perfect one. 
Salutation—Reverence be to (Tib. ) DraL-KUN-TU-£ZANG-Po (Sans. Shri 
Samanta Bhadra). Subject—The nature or essence of Buddha. 

7. Sans. Amrita rasayana, &c. Sc. Ambrosia essence. From /eaf 287— 
293. A remedy against the diseases of both the body and the mind. . The 
means of acquiring that ambrosia. 

8. Sans, Pu’jaya Bhagavan maha Raja. Tib. (108) Pehom-ldan-hdas-guyis- 
med-kyi-rgyal-po-elt hen-po-la-phyag-his halo. Leaves 293, 294. Reverence 
be to (or I adore) BuaGava's, the most perfect sovereign. Some mystical 
eremonies. — | | 

9. Sans. Stana maha dara pancha. 'Tib. (106) Fbras-bu-ch’hen-po-(na- 
bsgral-va. From leaf 294—299. Explication of the five fruits (or conse- 
quences), Some ceremonies and maniras. 

10, Sans. Tathagata paticha huddhandm-namah, Tib. (™ Rigs-lia-bde- 
var-gshegs-la-phyag-hts hallo, From leaf 299—301. Reverence be to the five 
Sugatas ( Tathégatas or Buddhas). On the means of obtaining emancipation. 
and the state of being united with the Supreme spirit—or on the Maha yoga. 

11. Sans. Amrita kundhalali. Tib. °°) Bdud-risi-hkhyil. The gathering 
together of nectar (like a small pond). Description of mandalas, and of some 





ceremonies. 
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12. Sans. Amrita halasha siddhi. Ti. (109) Bdud-rtsi-bum-pahi-lung, 
From /eaf 308—308. An instruction on the nectar bowl or vessel. Some 
ceremonies and manfras, 

13. Sans. Bhayavdn Manju Shri, &e. ‘Til, (10) Behom-ldan-hdas-hjam-dpal, 
From feqf’308—310. Praise to MaNyu Sri, by several Buddhas and gods, 

14. Sans. Vajra mantra Dhirusanti mara fanira nama, Tib, (1) Drag- 
snags-hdus-pa-rdo-rjé-rtsa.vahi-rgyud-ches-bya-va. From deaf 310—369. Cere. 
monies and mantras for acquiring superhuman powers, Translated hy 
PaDMa Sampua’sa, (Tib, (1!2) Pad-ma-hbyung-gnas) and Batnorsana, in the 
time of Kri-snonc-ne'Hu-rs,\n. 

15. Sans, Loka stotra pu'ja tantra nima, manobhika santaka. 'Tib, (18) 
Hjig-rien-melhod -bstod-sgrub-pa-rtsa vahi “gyud-ches-bya-va. From leaf 
369—397. An original tantra on the means of obtaining or acquiring Him, to 
whom the world offers sacrifices and utters praises ;—or on the union with the 
Supreme spirit. The salutation js thus—Reverence be to CHom-pa‘n-pas- 
Dore’ Dstn (Sans. Bhagavin Vajra dhara) the supreme Buddha. 

Nors.—The titles of some of the smaller works in this volume have been written. and 
translated erroneously. In general all these works are of little interest. Here ends the last volume 
of the Revur Class, as also of the whole Kan-crun. 

I beg, in conclusion, to remark, that in the whole Catalogue, the proper names of Buddhas, 
Hodhisatwas, gods, demons, countries, cities, &e. dee. though they occur in the text in Tibetan only, 
T have frequently expressed either in Sanserit alone, or sometimes in both Sanecrit and Tibetan, with 
the aid of the Sanscrit and Tibetan vocabulary in my hand. As also, instead of Hcnom-LoaN-wpas, 
(Buagava's) I have frequently written Sua‘ Kya. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE CONTENTS 


oF THE 


BSTAN-HGYUR- 


Ry Mr. ALEXANDER CSOMA KOROSI, 
SICULO-HUNGABRIAN OF TRANSYLVANIA. 





Tue aes 2gt) Betan-Hgyur is 8 compilation in Tibetan, of all sorts of 
literary works, written mostly by ancient Indian Pandits, and some 
learned Tibetans in the first centuries after the introduction of Buddhism 
into Tibet, commencing with the seventh century of our era. The 
whole makes two hundred and twenty-five volumes. It is divided into 
classes,—the §5 and #§, Rgyud and Mdo, (Tantra and Siitra classes, 10 
Sanscrit). The “ Rgywd,” mostly on tantrika rituals and ceremonies, 
makes eighty-seven volumes. The “Mdo,” on science and literature, 

oceupies one hundred and thirty six volumes. One separate volume 

contains hymns or praises on several deities and saints. And one volume 
is the Index for the whole. 
ee eS ae SS 








« An Abstract of the contents of the Betan-Hgywr collection will only be given here, without 
mentioning the Sanserit titles of the works, sinee they have not been introduced into the Index 
volume, now in the writer's possessi0N ; neither had the Author, when in Tibet, sufficient leisure to 
turn over the volumes for copying the Sanscrit tithes. But it was observed by him that the titles of 
many of tracts or separate works were there expressed in Tibetan only. ‘These volumes are not in the 
Library of the Asiatic Society. 
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The following list contains some of the works enumerated in the Index, viz.; 
First, the collection of Hymns, &e.; Secondly, the Rgyud ; and, Lastly, 
the Mdo class. 


I. ays: Sav 1 (BSTOD-TS'HOGS). 


Collection of Hymns or Praises. 





J. (™) BY YX" 5" Quy Yo qPR: YY Khyad-par-tlu- -hp ‘hags-pali-bstod - pa. 
A hymn (or praise) on the Most High. 


io 


82 a8e'y 1 Dehi-hgrel-pa. A commentary on the preceding, &e. 


3. 88 35" aga yt sac vay aa" Yo ays 1 Thams-chad-mk hi yen-pa-drang- 
Pp hyug-ch hen- -poki-bstod-pa. A hymn on the omniscient Almighty 


Lord. 


4. SON" Bo FS go Lr ayy Lha-las-p hul-du-byung-var-bstod-pa, A 
hymn on Him who is exalted above all the gods. 


5. 50° 8 AL Wass" 27 Dehi-rgya-ch'her-bshad-pa. A Vritti, (or an ex planation 
at large) of the former. 





6. wen Sy 3 OPS 41 Sangs-rey -bstod-pa. The praise of Buddha. = 

7. BAe ma yd: ear Har gar Aer a Gar yd ays' 1 Cl’hos-sku-la-cnas-- 
pahi-yon-tn-t hun-mong -ma-yin -pahi-bstod-pa. A hymn on the pes 
qualities inherent in the person of the Supreme intelligence. 








10. 


11. 


15. 


14. 


16. 


17. 


OF THE BSTOD-TS'HOGS. oO) 


Pe ae ar Ag Q* ayS' 41 De-Kho-na-nyid-la-bstod-pa. A hymn on the essen- 
tial nature of God (or on the Tatfwa). 


. Ws’ Req a a ays" 41 Bduel-biul-ra-la-bstod-pa. A praise to him whe 


has overcome the devil, (to Buddha). 


xn S sGow s aES NI Cit hos-kyi-deyings-su-bstod-pa. A hymn on the 


mansion or root of morality. 


adr as yx GS"! Dpe-med-par-bstod-pa. The praise of the incomparable. 


_ are Bar ay aga” 4" AYR YT Hyig-rten-las-hdas-par-bstod-pa. A praise 


to him who went away from the world. 


wan Stee ays oT Sems-kyi-rdo-rjé-la-bstod-pa. Praise to the essenee 
of the soul (to the Supreme soul) or spirit. 


Mer cap yi aes Yt Don-dan-par-bstod-pa. A hymn on the real or holy 
intelligence. 


yan o ais’ yt Sku-gsum-la-bstod-pa. A hymn on the three bodies 


or persons, (Dharma-kéya, Sambhoga-kaya and Nirvdéna-kaya). 


y saa" & qs" No aaa aT Sku-gsum-la-bstod-pahi-hgrel-pa. A com. 
ment bn the above. 


aaa 24 ag yl’ 2 qa ayy, 41 Sems-chan-mgu-var-bya-rahi-bstod-pa. A 
hymn exhilarating the animal beings. 
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18, 4a 2a st ew Lg eg Bar ya se Shes-rab-kyi-p'ha-rol-tu-y hyin-pahi- 


19. 


21, 


23. 


=3. 


bstod-pa. The praise of the excellent Wisdom. 


AWA ON" ar BA YS yes yy Bsam-gyis-mi-k’hyab-pahi-bstod-pa, A hymn 
on Him whom the mind cannot conceive. 


SS a aa agar yx: ays" 1 Bstod-pa-las-hdas-par-bstod-pa. A. praise 


on Him whois above all praise. 


4 an" 2° SWS yy 7 Bla-na-med- hi-bstod-pa, A hymn on Him above 
whom there is none (the Supreme being). 


& ags° oper sya B° Sa sar yO ays: yy Ryé-bisun-hjam-dpal-gyi-don-dam- 
palu-bstod-pa. A hymn on Jam-rat., (Manju-Sri, the god of wisdom). 


Qeay Y° Qra ss ge aa we ays: 1 Hp'hags-pa-hjam-dpal-gyi-snying- 
vjé-la-bstod-pa. A hymn on the mercy of A’rya MaNov-Sri. 


24. MAN be LY BS: 8 ds: Zar or ays" qT Gnas-ch'hen-po-brgyad-kyi-mch hod- 


rten-la-bstod-pa. Praises and hymns on the holy shrines (Sans. Chaitya), 


at the eight different places, (containing the relics of Sia ‘kya), 





- HBS OS aaa St Sar a ays yy Mdsad-pa-bchu-gnyis-kyi-ts hul-la-bstod- 


pa. A hymn on the manner of the twelve acts (of Buddha). eon 


- Br Qh gg: aYg yy | Phyag-his'hat-vahi-bstod-pa. A praise to be re- 


peated at the time of adoration, (or prostration before a Buddha's 
image). 








oT. 


50. 


31. 


= 


o5. 


36. 
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nay a aN QR 4" mes" yy Dmyai-va-nas-hdon-pahi-bstod-pa. A praise 


to the deliverer from hell. 


wen Bx aka ga" OSA APS NT EMT YES QA EA 4 1, Sangs- 


rgyas-Behom-ldan-hdas-la-bstod-pa, bsfags-par-hos-pa-bsiags-pa. Praise 
to Buddha, the triumphant, who is worthy to be praised. 


ste adm au eo ay aa & ays 41 Dhon-meh'hog-gsum-la-bkra-shis- 


“nd -7 Benedictory praises to the three holy ones, ( Bueldha, 
Dherwe; and Sangh). 





any: aw a wha oo AES YT Sangs-rgyas-kyi-mits' han -la-bstod-pa. A 
praise on the characteristic points of a Buddha's body. 


nim aa aaa yd ays74 1 Gchig-las-hp’ _pa, The praise 


of Him who issued from the same one. 





any On Ba ae gS ES NI Sangs-rgyas-sum-chu-rtsa-lnahi-bstod-pa. 
The praise of thirty-five Buddhas. 


ier gas yo aes 41 Ts hig-brgyad-pahi-bstod-pa. A praise of eight words. 





neh’ hog-gsum-gyi-bstod-pa, A hymn on 
the three holy ones. 


23 aaa y1 Dehi-hgrel-pa. Its commentary. 


we saa vee ANH" ays y1 Fang-dkon-meh'hog- gsum-gyt-bstod- pa. 


Another hymn on the three holy ones. 
14 
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37. 


38. 


39. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


A 


46. 


47. 


_ or the praise of that stra in which the death of Sia‘kya is ¢ 
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* 
as of ge yeas 4 fF Breya-lia- ea nee Hymns, consisting of 
a hundred and fifty sléhas. 


&2.qaqr 41 Dehi-hgrel-pa. Its commentary, 


8° ay 5° 4 | Gan‘dihi-bstod-pa. The praise of a bell, (or of a wooden rattle), 


, WE WL ayes yy Spel-mar-bstod-pa. Praise in prose and verse. 


&* aa" MANA yr AarNy 3G a Qys 1 De-bshin-gshegs-pa-t hams-chadda- 
bstod-pa. A hymn to all the Tathdégatas, ( Buddhas). 


HSH" wa OSH AS Sy ua? Oey 4) Behom-ldan-hdas-sha-kyi-t hub -pahi- 
bstod-pa. The ] praise of the mighty Sa’kya, the triumphant. 


Wa na AQ’ war yK aS TY on-tan-mt hah-yas-par-bstod-pa. A praise 
to Him whose perfections are infinite. 


Wa mar AQ” UN AY Yar GF Sm QQx- ew ¥ 1 Fon-tan-mrhah-yas-pahi- 
ts'ng-lehur-byas-pa. Comment on the above, in explanatory verses, 


. NEN SAN" & Ga Gar agar yor ges yy Sangs-rgyas-mya-ian-las-hdas-pa- 


‘a-bstod-pa. A hymn on the death (deliverance from pain) of a Buddha, 





RA si” YS NS" y | Bshays-pahi-bstod-pa. The praise of the confession of 
sin. A commentary on the same. 


won ON SNS Qe ae aes YT Sangs-rgyas-derang-bskur-vahi-bstod-pa. 
A hymn on the inauguration of Buddha. 








45. 


49. 


51, 


ix. 


53. 


Od. 


poem aad ge aie" 41  Shyor-va-beh 
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aa gar Qgnt @ aye a Suan eB ada G geen 1 Behom-ldan-hdas-la- 
bstod-pa-dpal-rdo-rjé-hdsin-gyi-dvyangs. A hymn to BuaGava 8, sung by 
Vasra Duara. A commentary on the same. 


a mar aden 4 & Ree 4 1 De-brhin-gshegs -pa -\aalt -bstod -pa. A 
hymn on five Tathdgatas (Buddhas). 

Ditto on seven ditto, 

Ditto on eight ditto. 





. Lae SAL 4a TaN" wo ays 4 | Rab-tu-sia-var-nam-“ing 


pa. A hymn to be said very early in the morning ieee rising from 
bed). 


man’ aa oe abs Be aay fa aw ga QHA go ays" v1 Gnas -ch’hen -po- 





d-hyi meh’ hod-rten-la-p'hyag-bis hal-vahi-bstod-pa. A hymn of adora- 
shrines in the eight places (where the relics of SwaKYA 





qua age wen Gar Go" SOR NA aS Ba a: yer a1 Beskal-bzang- 
sangs-rgyas-stong-gi-bstod-pa, bskal-brang-reyan -gyi-p hreng-va. An 
ornamental rosary of the happy age; or hymns on the one thousand 
Buddhas of the happy 4g¢- 





the four joint gods. 





gar 95: Ba Yam" 7 SI nia gas st Bdag-nyid-ch'hen-po-grags 
pa-rgyal-mis han-la-bstod-pa. A praise to the great Lord, she eeidaed, of 
renown, (or an encomium on a great Lama of this name). 





# 
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55. gr att xa oy aw 3S Bag ap es Bla-ma-dam-pa-clt hos. -rgyal-po. 
la-bstod-pa. Encomium on a holy Lama, the prince of morality. 


56. SN" was" gad: 2x: @QLevuy Dus-mch'hod- bshihi-ts'hig-lehur-byas-pa, 
Four sacrifices made at certain times, explained in verse. 


57. amar BSS" 7 HSqr yd gq yy U's higs-su-bchad-pa-gchig-pahi-hgrelpa 
The comment of a single sléka. 


58. 2 8 aq gd ays: y | Shakya-thub-pahi-bstod-pa. The praise of SHa‘xya- 
T HUB-PA. 


Besides these there are yet many other praises, hymns, and prayers among 
the Tanfras, addressed to some particular deities, or tutelary gods, &c. Ac. 


The authors and translators of the above specified works or treatises may be 
found in the Index (j4x° a, Dikar-ch'hag) of the Bstan-heyur compi- 
lation. 
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IT..&5 RGYUD, (Sans. Tantra), 


According to the Index, there are in this class 2640 treatises of different 
sizes, filling eighty-seven volumes. They treat in general of the rituals 
and ceremonies of the mystical doctrine of the Buddhists, interspersed with 
many instructions, hymns, prayers, and ineantations. The Index specifies 
twenty-four chapters, as the contents of the whole of this class. They are 


as follow :— 


Ist Chap. sv 8 Q@z: Q* 1 Dus-kyi-h'hor-to. The circle of time, (Sans. Ka/a- 
chakra,) in five volumes, "—2, fifty-two treatises. 


ond Chap. 38° #25, Bde-meh'hog. The chief of happmess, (Sans. Sambara,) 
+ nine volumes, &—*, one hundred and eighty-eight treatises. 


sr Chap. 3% #, Kye-rdo-rjé. © mighty Lord! (Sans. Hé-Vajra) cight 
volumes, 3—#, one hundred and sixty treatises. 


4th Chap. 59a * € mga’ Wa, Dpai-rdo-rjé-gdan-beln. The four noble 
diamond seats (Sri chatur Vajrasana). Part of the 2 volume—fourteen 
treatises. 





sth Chap. 9° 29% aa aid BS § x1 Seyu-hphrul-ch'hen-mohi-r i 
(Mahd-mdaya) Tantrika works on the great illusion. Part of the @ volume 
—twenty-six treatises. 


6th Chap. *° # assy 2 821 Reo-rjé-bdud-risthi-skor. (Vajra-amrita) the 
recious drink of immortality. Part of the @ volume—three treatises. 


p 
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7th Chap. waar 8a as" y 1 Sangs-rgyas-thod-pa. (Buddha-kepala) the skyll 
of Buppa. Part of the w volume—seven treatises. 


8th Chap. way: 8a agar yx | Sangs-rgyas-mnyam-shyor. The union with 
Buppua (Buddha Yoga) «—x, twenty-four treatises, 


9th Chap. qa 4, &e. ka Q¥x- Zar 9 & i Sgrol-ma, &. &e.  rnal-hbyor- 


ch'hen-pohi-rgyud. Ta'na’, the goddess, &c. &e. Tuntras of the Mahg 


Yoga kind. 2% volume—eighty-five treatises. 


10th Chap. 4 gax* da Y@ aga: ay vc: a asa 41 Rwal-hdyor- 
ci'hen-pohi-thabs-kyi-rgyud-esang-va-hdus-pa. Lantras on the method of 
abstract meditation (of the Mahd Yoga kind). A collection of mysteries, 
*—4, sixteen volumes—one hundred and ninety-six treatises. 


11th Chap, 43° & mas 5 MI] Gshin-vjé-gshed-kyi-skor, The Lord of death 
(or of the dead) Yama. 4&—¥, two volumes—one hundred and thirty-six 


12th Chap. ada" aes (Aa Qo'n+ g’ ais: x gar qo Hr) Més‘han-brjod, (rnal- 
héyor-bla-med-du-bkrai-vahi-skor), Enumeration of the divine attri- 
butes of the Supreme being. (This is of the highest kind of the Mahd 
Yoga or abstract meditation). Part of the 3 volume—twenty-nine 
' treatises. 


13th Chap. 95" &4" 2a" m3my x, ke. Bdé-ch’hen-ral-gchig-ma, &e. Twenty- 


7 


_ five male and female deities, Part of the 3 volume—nineteen 





a 


f 
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tath Chap. gaa: © &, P'hyag-na-rdoajé, (Vara Pa'x1') on several deities 
of this tribe, as emblems of power, vengeance, cruelty, &c. g—q 


volumes—sixty-five treatises. 


sth Chap. 40° ax° @ ay BY S PIAA! Rnal-hbyor-bla-med-rgyud-sde- 
spyihi-skor. Tantras on the Maha Yoga, or the theory, meditation, and 
practice of the Mahd-yogts, #3 volumes—one hundred and fifty-five 


16th Chap, 47 gp" ay 3 WR) Runal-hbyor-rgyud-kyi-skor. Tantras on ye 


common Yoga, 2__&, nine volumes—twenty-seven treatises. 


i7th Chap. #24 nes, Més'han-brjod. Enumeration and definition of several 
divine attributes, <—3. four volumes—ninety -five treatises. 


sth Chap. 54 ac oc" Bs, Nan-song-sbyong-rzyud, Tantras for lessening 
the number of the damned, or of those suffering in hell and other places 
of the bad transmigrations, —S, four yolumes—thirty-eight treatises. 





19th Chap. #5" 42" BS, Spyod-pahi-rgyud. Tantras treating of the practices 
of devotees, =—3, two volumes—seven treatises. 


ooth & Qist Chap. 8" 3% &, Bya-vahi-rgyud. Tantras on actions of devo- 


tion, 4—%, seven volumes—six hundred and fifty-four treatises. 


gond Chap. ar 4° aya" BS 8 aa: Theg-pa-gsum-rgyud-sde-beht, Treatises 
on the three vehicles or principles. The four classes of Tantras, 4 volume 


—twenty-one treatises. 


d3rd Chap. sex" #2 & §, Ctor-nahi-el’ho-ga, &e. &¢. Rites and ceremonie 
concerning offerings to the evil spirits, 3 volume. 


= 





of 
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24th Chap. svx- s° agar yg Sar da, Gear -du - behug-pahi-cl hos-ts han. 
Treatises lately added to the Twntras, on initiation, consecration, eman. 
cipation, &c. from g to a—fourteen volumes. 
Such are the general contents of the eighty-seven volumes of the Tantra clas. 





Here follow the titles of some of the treatises contained in the above ena. 
merated chapters :— 


Nore.—The Tibetan letters prefixed denote the volume in which they may be found. By the 
thirty single letters, without any apparent vowel sign, the Tibetans express on registers ihe 
numerals from one to thirty ; afterwards, from thirty-one to sixty, by raha to each letter the 
vowel sign (“ ) “#;" from sixty-one to oe by adding (_. ) “w;" from ninety-one to 
a hundred and twenty, by adding (~) “e;" and from one caste and twenty-one to one 
hundred and fifty, by adding to each letter she oy ee Oa 


(25, ") 5 3° ann yf 1 Dus-kyi-hvhor-lo. (Kala-chakra\ the circle of time. 
ma proper sense; but it is taken generally as the name of a particular 
god presiding over several other gods of inferior rank. This system 
originated in the north of Asia, in the fabulous Shambhala, in the environs 
of the river Sion (or Sifa), and was introduced into India in the tenth 
century after Curist. Beside the several rites and ceremonies to be 
observed in representing the male and female deities of this department, 
the chief doctrine taught in this system is that on the nature of A‘pt- 
Buppua, and the worship most acceptable to him. 


& a 8 A AS Dri-ma-med-pahi-hod. 
Nileel ceahinentsee on r the chore work. 





“ Spotless light” is the title of a 


| 


SV Paks ae yr aaw1 Dus-hyi-hihordoki-sgrub-thabs. On. the ritusls 





se d ceremonies of the Kdla-chakra system, 
in ” 
a> eel 
af" < , ms 





—_—s. 
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an, 9 sGar gan BS m1 Dhyit-hkhor-gyi-cl’ho-ga. The ceremonies of 
the Mandala. 


soy oan a aa ca, Déyil-hi'hor-gyi-man-hiag. Directions for performing 
the ceremonies in the Mandalas, 


£5, 5 s5q° gaz & Bar 2a) Dkyil-hi hor-gyi-sdom-ts hig. Contents of instruc- 


tions and vows. 


sa Qa’ @. aga yo Bar a qyay HSN Dus-hk hor-la-hjug-pali-ttsis-hy!- 
hsfan-behos. An introductory astronomical work to the Kala-chakra. 


q a qka war Bar) Nyi-sla-hdsin-pahi-rtsis. Calculations of the eclipses of 
the sun and moon. 


wea & 55° Ya waa” BNI Meh'hog-gi-dang-p hi-sange-rgyas. The chiet 


first Buddha, A’p1-Buppua. 





es, 5 2H BAN) Rab-gnas. Consecration (of any recently made image, hook, 
or shrine of any Buddha or saint). 


ga° 3a 1 Shyin-sreg, Burnt offerings. 


wi a ae, 1) Més’han-bryod. Enumeration of the several names, titles, 
epithets, or attributes of any Buddha, or especially of A’p1-Bupp#a. 


&, 4 55 waa’ a" EN BN | Bde-meh'hog-gi-sgrub-fhabs. The manner of 
preparing and representing this deity with his train. 


<q" Qpi'p. & 51 Dhkyil- hk’ hor-gyi-el ho-ge. Ceremonies to be performed 


in the cirele or Mandala. 
1. 4 
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&, 4 #4° 597 Man-nag. Instructions. 


» @ Ra Sm Dam-ts'hig. Sacrament, vow, obligation. 


manner of offering to all sorts of ghosts. 

Legey BS a 1 Ro-sreg-gi-ch’'ho-ga. Rites and ceremonies to be observed 
on the burning of dead bodies. (Or the manner of burning dead 
bodies). 


ua 52°90 8° 1 Spyan-deye-vahi-ch'ho-ga. The manner or ceremony of 
opening one’s eyes, 


» % & ap ghey oy] Rm-lam-briag-pa. The examining of dreams. 
FING’ W" Qs" 1 Geang-va-hdus-pa. Collection of mysteries. 


“i £ iw e far gear So a Cithos-kyi-rnam-grangs-kyi-cin. A song on 
several things relating to religion. 


Qae aa gar S qyqy DEN 1 Heh’ hing-va-rnam-grol-syi-bsian-behos. A 
work on emancipation, 





95° 9y2°51 Deang-bskur-va, Consecration, inauguration, empowering, the 
act of anointing, initiating, &c. 


ww ow Qe gg a Skyabs-su-hgro-vahi-ch'ho-ga. The ceremony or 
ritual for taking refuge (with Buddha), 
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Bs, NaN" mags’ 32" a1 Sems-bakyed paki-ch’ho-£it The ceremony or vitual 
of making the resolution to become « saint, or to arrive at the greatest 


perfection. 


mwas hay AEN 2G X m1 Meh’hod-rten -bsgrub- -pahi-ch'ho-ga. The 
manner of preparing oF representing a Chaitya (a sor of small sacred 


building, or chapel). 
.3 weave x my Sku-hhrus-kyi-cl’ ho-ga. The ceremony of washing 
the image of a god, &c. 


2, eee {*- aye 5 Rang-srung-vahi-ch ho-ga. The manner or cere- 
mony of keeping one's self safe. 


maar Heys" A" a 1 CGrhkan-bskyang-vahi-ch ho-g4. The manner or ceremony 
of betes or protecting others. 


q ray eas" a aye a1 Prha-rol-gyi-gnod-pa-bsrung-va- Ree eying safe 
from injury by another. 


w iar 6 2 maa’ ul P'ha-rol-gyi-sde-gzhom-pa. ‘To overcome another 


tribe, or to conquer an enemy. 


w ie sae Se P*ha-rol-dvang-tlu-bya-v4d- On subjecting an enemy 
to one’s dominion. 
, m aaa im ye" HAG" YI Guhan-gyi-rig-shagsTOnan-pa- The making 
ineffectual the charms or ‘neantations of others. 
ga’ saa GN" at" AX oy ya" ata Klwhi-gdon-las-t har-var-byed-palr- 
man-nag. Incantation for delivering one from & Nedga evil spirit (or from 
a sort of madness). 
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&5,2 @' nO ga gm Gk 9 Chi-vahi-sbyin-sreg-i-ch’ho-ga, A ceremony with 
’ burnt-offerings for procuring mitigation of a disease, &v. 


2 


BW YL a57 yd arm 1 Reyas-par-byed-pahi-ch ho-ga. A ceremony with 
burnt-offerings for procuring abundance, increase &e. 


» SHE s'95' oda | Deang-du-byed-pahi-ch' hoa. Ditto, for getting 
a person or thing into one’s power or possession. 


» SGN OL gee oo ey my Kengs-par-byed-pahi-ch'ho-ga. Ditto, to render 
stiff and motionless an enemy. 


a 
Lu 


AN, Saags. Magic. (There are several treatises on the wonderful effects 
of charms and incantations). 


ba a yc NO aq { Ser-ca-srung-vahi-fhahe. The manner of defending 


against the hail. 


+ SAB SEG" maar opp AQ | Dmag-dpung-czhom-pahi-t habs. The manner 
of conquering an army. 


* 


» MB aS aye aga | Mdse-nad-gso-vahi-t habs. The manner of curing 
leprosy. 


ARS Gant 35" ow aay | Gaungs-Chams-chad-hyi-sgrubs-f habs. The 
manner of acquiring perfection in all sorts of charms or incantations, 


= 
a 








( Dharani). 
™ Aa aay BY 4d- & 5 I Shes-rab-skyed-pahiech’ toga. ‘The manner or | 
ceremony of procuring or imparting wit to any one, 
} . 





aa 
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ay ity Qkqr gr gs 40 S° 1 Shes-rab-hp'hel-var-byed-pahi-ch'ho-ga. The 


manner or ceremony for increasing one’s wit or understanding. 


se aq; ag sgcN 1 Dug-sel-mahi-geuiigs. The charm (or Dharani) of the 
poison-curing goddess. 





qr syq gw aq Hjam-dpel-gyi-sgrub-Chabs. The method of ac- 
quiring a perfection like that of Hsam-ppar, the god of wisd 
Such are the subjects of the Tantra class, (or Rgyud-sdé), 





Il. as MDO, (Sans. Sita). 


There are one hundred and thirty-six volumes in this division of the Bstan-hgywr 
compilation. They treat, in general, of science and literature, in the 
following order :—Theology, philosophy, logic or dialectic philology or 
grammar, rhetoric, poesy, prosody, synonymics, astronomy, astrology, 
medicine, and ethics, some hints to the mechanical arts, and alehymy- 


Ninety-four volumes are on theology and natural philosophy alone. Here 
also occur many works of the fantrika system. The following list 
exhibits the titles of some of the treatises contained in these books. 


ai a@ar yx: Eman yo 84 1 Maion-par-rtogs-pahi-rgyan. Ornament of 
reasoning. This work is attributed to Marrrrya, the Buddha next 
following. It is a general survey of the whole Prajnd Pdramita in 
, ™-" twenty-one volumes of the Bkah-hgyur. This work, with many com- 
mentaries by different authors, makes sixteen volumes. There are 

mM 4 

*~ 
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a5 thirty-eight treatises. This is the first chapter of definitions (in the 
; | Index). 


» (2—8 14 vols.) The second chapter enumerates two hundred and fifty- 
three treatises, explanatory of the Madhyamika system. The first 
_ original text is attributed to KLu-scrur (9° #45. Sans. Nagarjuna). 


S2 a Re de ag aw y Aa aq Swe) Dow-ma-rtsa-rahi- 


tshig—lehur-byas-pa-shes-rab-ches-bya-ca. The first principles of wis- 
dom, in explanatory verses, according to the Madhyamika school, 


tay’ yt Rigs-pa. Argument (Nyaya)., 


#5" Qa YI Risod-pa-bslog-pa. The refutation of an opponent— 
with many commentaries on it. 


53° ot Har Qgqr ya yy Deu-ma-rien-hbrel-snying-po. The essence of 
causal concatenation, according to the Madhyamika school. 


ys" yr Qu: a] Srid-pa-hp'ho-va. The changing of worldly existence. 
(Sans. Bhava sankranti), 





ana’ Sa Sy 9) Glan-ts'hi i-pa. The perfect syllogism or argu- 
ment. 


P 


qe Qa 4 HW hrul-pa-hjoms pa. The subduing of error. 





sapeinl ds yt ga aa SEN) | Fe-shes-snyii g-po-kun-das-bius. The 
>  # 7 essence of wisdom, selected from several works. I ak, 
. 7% v b 
al 


a _ ; * : 
lly ; é 
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m  oaN Lo ya a Shes-rab-sgron-ma. The light (or lamp) of wisdom. 


Fk se aod :¥- Dou-mahi-snying-po. The essence of the Madhiyamika 
philosophy. 


te QUL' oT Rtog-ge-hhar-va. (Sans. Tarkajiwala). A violent or 
ardent reasoning. This is a commentary on the above work; and 
contains a review of the several philosophical sects in ancient India, 
especially with respect to the technicalities of each school. “The sects 
mentioned are, Sank hya, F aisheshika, Nyaya, Mimangsa, Lokayaia, 
Vidyakara, with several others, which for the first principle take any 
of Purusha, Pradhana, BrauMa’, Visunu, Iswaka, Time, Atom. 
The MiécW’has also are mentioned (called in Tibetan La-lo ® a 
Kia-kio) but, generally, the Mahomedans are comprehended under 
this appellation. 


.@ ee aa Saw sya" kar aan ay NI Byang-ch hub-sems-Apahi-raal- 
hbyor-spyod-pa. The Yaga practice of a Bodhisatwa. 


Pa: a P’hung-po-lia, On the five aggregates. 


a). On vacuity or voidness ; or on 





Yer 81 Stong-nyid, (Sans. Sminya 
the abstract notion of it. 





ome (ea o OER yQr Qua TAR | Dou-ma-la-hjug-palt- 

Introductory explanation on the Madhyamika doctrine. 
s--9 These volumes contain several works and comments on the Yoga- 
charya philosophical sect. 


Cteo-nohi-don-gekig-du-bsdus-pa. AN 


A mk ae Re dq a EN , . 
n of the term, "2° 4, (Sans. Pradhdna). 


abridgment of the meanings 


) 
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Ray a Aare yr" Qe Bden - pa~gnyis-rnam -par-hbyed-pa 
The analysis of the two truths. 


4° Ma | Qya 1 Sku-gettm, hgrel-pa, A commentary on the three 
bodies (Dhermakdya, Sambhogakdya and Nirvdnakdya). 


53° ao amar a ao Deu-mahitugs-kyi-snying-po. The essence of 
the Madhyamilka doctrine. 


woe a as Ny kar aa gay Lia-va-t'ha-dad-pa-rnam-par-p hye-a. 
Several opposite theories analysed. 


NAN OSS 41 Sems-briag-pa. Examination or disquisition on the soul. 
% 41 Lfa-ra. Speculation, theory, (Sans. Dershana). 

#%'41 Sgom-pa. Meditation, (Sans. Dhyana). 

iy a Spyod-pa. Practice, (Sans. Achara), 

wa ia) Sgom-rim, Several degrees of meditation. 


4a px: 9° yS qa anh Raal- hbyer: -spyod-pahki-bsam-giam. The 
fixed meditation of a Yogdcharya. 





Wat NY. 9a" QV Sar Hy Bslab-pa-kun-las-btus-pa. Doctrine or in- 
struction selected from several works. 


vy mu OH-Thd. A lamp for 





es ay aa dee a1 Byang-ch’hublameg 
finding the way to perfection. 





So 


ust 


aS 
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gay ye aya YT Shyabs-s -hgro-va-bstan-pa. Instruction on 
repairing for protection to, or taking refuge with ( Buddha). 


An yr ay NO war 8 ya avi T heg-pa-ch' hen-pohi-lam-gyi-sgrub- 
¢habs, The method of acquiring the highest principles in philosophy 
(Mahayanam). 


ae’ ge a4" GN" AEN" yy 4" SAI Mdo-sde-kun-las-bins-pahi-man-nag. 
Instructions selected from all sorts of siras. 


a a HS | Mi-dge-va-behu. The ten immoral actions. 


aq qe aa ao Qa NT Rgyal-vahi-lam-la-hjug-pe- The entrance 
into the way of perfection (or of Buddha). 


wan’ aa: 95° NaN" BY’ a WL Shyabs-hgro-dang-sems-shyed-Ryi-skor. 
Treatises on taking refuge with Buddha, and on making the reso- 
lution to become a saint, and forming the mind accordingly. 


Ge gar ge AS STAN ¥i-dam-blang-cahi-ch’ho-ga. The manne or ceremony 
by which one chooses to himself a tutelary deity, or makes a vow. 


ge amy WANT SHO saul Byang-cW’hub-sems-Apahi-sdon-pe- The 
obligations OF duties of a saint. 


qua ae ya ST qa) Gsum-la-skyabs-su-hgro-pa- On taking refuge 
with the three holy ones (Buddha, Dherma, and Sangha). 





ch ho-ga. The manner 


ee eal Liung-ta-0er rrg-yMls 
"or rite of confession of one’s fall (fault or sin). 
x 4 





ws 


Ran: Samay T's hoers-kyi- 


, = 
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BN a | Ci’'hos-pyod. Religious practices ; or the religious eXercises of 
2W ge sacar x g m3 q 1 Cit hos-kyi-deyings-u-ta-cahi-glu. A song | 
with respect to the root or mansion of morality (or the supreme 
moral being). 
Wy ha yr ogy yy Las-rnam-par-hbyed-pa. Analysis of moral works, 


aa a a gear yd gar dey | Slob-ma-la-springs-pahi-p hrin-yig. A 
letter addressed to a disciple. 


By 2 miyor gee ya gar diay 7 Ryeyal-po Kaniskala-springs-pahi-y hrin- 
yig. A letter addressed to the king KanisKa, 


esa ane A 1 Mya-Aan-gsal-va. The clearing up of one’s sorrow, 
or comfort, consolation. 


Aaa 5 a Sa" G Fy yy AES" 1 Grhon-nu-ma-bdun-gyi-rtogs-pa-brjod- 
pa. (Sans. Avaddna). Reflections made by seven virgins. 


Wa ha sar Wear a Amar yd maa | Yon-tan-bdun-yongs-su-rdsogs-pahi- 
glam. Conversation or discourse on the seven accomplished good 
qualities. 


bm saw & Sm | Ts hul-Mhrims-kyi-gtam. Discourse on morality, or 





Speech before a congregation ; or dis- 


Tr eet, ‘) j 










course held in an assembly. 
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aga ya mat Dven-pahi-gtam. Conversation in solitude; or private 


discourse, 
#47 a 1 Smon-lam. Prayer. 


age ge 2° S' 91 Man dal-bya-vahi-ch’ho-ga. The mode of preparing 
the Mandal. 


wey saa ad & 9) Man'dal-deul-vahi-ch'ho-ga. The manner of 
offering the Mandal. 


ange BF %: 91 Man'dai-gyi-ch’ho-ga. Ceremonies relating to the 


Mandal, or circle. 


kor Qbx eo ada Gy asa yt Raalhbyor-gyi-mtshan-nyid-bden-pa. 
Truth, the characteristic of Yogu. 


ana a YS shew age: Bhah-so-sohi-dgongs-hgrel. Comments on 


several dogmas or precepts of the Bhah-hgyur. 


ae 3 agua yp ea yx gear gad agar yy Mdo-sde-dgongs-pa-nes-par- 
hgrel-vahi-hgrel-pa. A commentary on the work inscribed, A true 
explication of the hidden thoughts (meaning, or sense) of the s#tras, 
or Mdo class. 


wan Sy EN 54° & OH YY Sangs-reyas-rjes-su-dran-gyi-hgrelpa. 
A commentary on the work entitled, The remembering of Buddha. 


dar aa sa Sede yt Chhos-rjes-su-dran-gyi-bgrel-pa. A com- 
mentary on the work entitled, The remembering of Dharma, or 


li bal 


religion. 





1 
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a, RB Osa Ba" ee sa 8 Oda yt Dgechdun-yerudran-ey-bgretgm 
A comment on the work entitled, The remembering of Sangha, or 
the holy priesthood. 











ae NEA ON ONG fer ge gas 41 Sangs-reyas-kyi-sahi-rnam-par ba/ aide : 
pa. The description of the Buddha Bhumi, or the degree of perf Ce . 
tion of a Buddha. 


ur 


CEI of the sainte: 





| tee 5 Bale en ae amar 41 Ting-ge-hdsin-rgyal-pohi-hgrel-pa AS 
| om entary on the work called in the Bhah-hgyur, ‘The prince eof | 
: deep meditation (Sans. Samadhi raja). . : 








:. * . L practins or conduct. There are ‘eveagal comments on this A 
“work. 
















1B eh “ae ra ee te aay. uy Dam-pahi-ci’ hos-pad-ma-a r= hi- 
agree Aeon mmentary on the work, Sad dharma pundari “Sy 
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Hz, 8 Yex" qaqy" ya eaq'y1 Lankar-gshegs-pahi-hgrel-pa. A comment 
on Lankavatara, in the Bkah-hgyur. A visit to Lanka (or the visit- 
ing of Lane). 


qa’ #F saan q9q1 Bhah-spyihi-dgongs-hgrel. Commentaries in ge- 
neral on the Bkah-hgynr. 


ay agen Bs" we wan 3a yoo gy Raal-hbyor-spyod-pa-sems-tsam- 
pahi-lia-va. The theory of the Yogdcharya school. 


ae: & 84° 8 xa a 55°91 Mdo-sde-rgyan-gyi-rab-tu-byed-pa. Analysis 
of the work inscribed, The ornament of the Siitra oe 





SgW'Sh’ NAQ’ kar yt’ Qd5' 4d ays B3N1 Dows-dang-mthah-rnam-par- 
"cs ennai -behos. An explanatory work on the medium and 
‘tremes (in philosophy). 





. 3 awa gna: 6 ya 27 Bsam-gtan-gyi-sgron-ma. The lamp of deep medi- 
tation, 


hyor-la-hjug-pa. Entrance into abstract me- 





hor’ Qatar QSa 41 


ditation. 

qea’ yt aaa" SNL eo Sasa aia Bden-pa-bzhihi-ch hos-skor-gyi- 
dgongs-hgrel. Commentaries. on the works treating of the four 
truths. 


gq oparda: maar 4 1 Hyig-rten-bzhag-pa, The arrangement of the world, 


(or cosmography). 
| o 4 


—— ii =: 
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a5,9,5 BN Hea ye ates y Ci'hos-mion-pa-mdsod. — (Sans. Abhidharma, 
Prospectus, or exhibition of remarkable things, There are many 


commentaries of this in several volumes. 


" bs - a a F a | | 
oS BS 5 ass yd Saray Ci’hed-du-brjod-pahi-tsshome. (Sans. Uddna). _ 
| Wecasional discourses or speeches. There are several commentaries 
on this. 


o HS WT AP aL: yo are | So-s0-f har-nahi-mdo. (Sans. Pratimahsha sutra), 
On emancipation (in the Dul-va). 


Qse 4" a eR aT Hdul-va-la-bstod-pa. Praise on education (or 
religious discipline). 


AW 34 297 Dege-tshal. The young monk, or priest. in explanatory 
verses, 
sr RS a as gy Dyge-slong-gi-lo-dri-va, The asking the years 
(or age) of a Gélong (or priest). 
_3 YN caNT Skyes-rabs. Generation of birth, or generations of former 


transmigrations. 


» A S98, aNar B OR 451 Dpag-bsam ryi-hkhri-shing. The tree of con- 
sideration, (a fabulous tree in the paradise of the gods), This is an 
ingenious poetical work, composed in Sanscrit by Suav'bHENDRA. 
The book is inscribed, Bodisatwa Avadéna. 





_ 5481 Glam. Stories, or tales, on several subjects, 


|| 
- 


ay 


= 
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at.2 wna Ba Ue we Bw ei wa dar Sange-rgyas-hkyt-you-tan-fhos- 
pahi-phan-yon. The advantages derived from hearing of the perfec- 
tions of a Budaha. | 


ao Ae ina xe 4} Glan-tehigs-rig-pa. Philosophy, or dialectic and 
logic, In twenty-one volumes. (Sans. Hétuvidya). 


is: wd aR" ga’ WN" FEN ST Ts had-mahi-mdo-kun-las-btus-pa- 
siitra or treatise on dialectic, or art of reasoning, selected from several 


works. 
» 


Ser de eG ro" QSaT Tshad-mahi-mdoki-rang-hgrel. A commet- 
tary of the before-mentioned dialectical treatise, by the same author. 





sain ey he 1 Dmigs-pa-briag-pa. The examination of the object : 
with a comment on it. 


aa" ae" ghey x1 Dus-gewm-briag-pa. The examination of the three 


times. 


faa wer one 4a" wt Rigs-pa-la-hjug-pali-«go. The door, or vesti- 
bule of logic. . 


dx a ta aw g Sa age gn 41 Tshad-ma-rnam-hgrel-gyi-ts hig- 
iehur-byas-pa. A comment on dialectic, in explanatory verses. 


ty. uG Le NI Risod-pohi-rig-pa. The art or science of disputing, 
dialectic. 
Many commentaries on logic and dialectic, by” several authors, follow 


» 


afterwards, 


Sais * 
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Bh damn wo & At: oa 41 Gran. -ts higs-pahi-rgya-ch'her-hgrel-pa, 
Explanation at lange on syllogism. 


Vee yh eG & ar ayy) = Hbrel-pa-brtag-pahi-rgya-ch’her. 


bshad-pa. <A Fritti (comment) on the examination of coherence, or 


connexion. 


ima’ yy ay 92 94° 41 Rigs-pa-grub-pahi-sgron-ma. The light (or 
lamp) of a perfect argument. 


aya he yt Tshad-ma-briag-pa. The examination of proofs. 


gow na aay yo aga] Gilegs-bam-bklag-pahi-fhabs. The method 
of perusing a volume, (or of reading, &c.) 


BN" 55" SN SA" THAT OP I’ | Cé'hos-dang-ch'hos-chan-gtan-la-p hab- 
pa. Subject and predicate established. 


few ye yx a1 Rigs-pahi-sbyorva. Syllogism, or the arrangement 
of arguments. 


Ba A ys 1 Rtog-ge-skad. Terms used in disputing or reasoning. 


The JVuttwa Samasa, 
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wegen gs Yar Sg uae we Lung-du-ston-pa-tsandra-pahi-mdo, A trea 


tise on Byakarana (or grammir) by TsanDRaPa. 


qx* cigs q aa ope wt Nyer-bsgypur-nyi-shuhi-hgrel-pa.. A com- 
mentary on the twenty Sanserit particles, Ati, Adhi, &c. 


oy uo" AAT SET Tsandra-pahi-rnam-avyé. The several cases of a San- 
scrit declension, according to TsaNpkaPa. 


s 
The grammatical 





ne Aya gaa" NAH Serahi-bsta 


work of KALa'Pa, with a comment on it: 


gy a a" SG" OBA yO" BO" TPA’ a5! Smra-va-kun-la-hjug-pahi-sgrahi- 
betan-behos, A grammatical work, introductory to every speech or 


language. 


~ gad ti Smra-vahi-rgo. The door of speech. 
We | | 
Nore.—All these, and several other small preatises contained in this compilation, are on the 
Sanscrit language of the BwedlidAtstes- 


aca aes’ ava aw aa as: WAS Miion -brjod-kyi-bstan-behos- - 
hel’ hi-med-mdsod. The Amarakosha of synonymous words. 


F 


. 83" ada) ut Dehi-hgrel-pa. 1s commentary - 


pay scav Pie ee we Snyan-dhags-hyi-me-long- The mirror of sweet 


language, (Sans. Kavyadershan@). 
r+ 
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BS Bq Wr) 2a da age say ana 1 Sdeb-sbyor, rin-cl’hen-hbyung-gnas- 
shesbya-va, On poetry or prosody, (mine of precious metals). With 
4 Commentary. 


BY SS5N 1 Ra a ug 7 Snyan-daags, sprin-gyi-pho-nya. The cloud. 
messenger, a poem. 


mY “mn” aA S ogg yy Kalapahi “ ti” sags-kyi-hgrel-pa. The 
comments of Kara'pa on this termination « fi,” &e. 


nga ey oe maAR Ay qya gay | Gzhan-tjes-su-geung-vahi-bstan-behos. 
Literary works for the benefit of others. 


aa ay De: yy Gso-vahi-rig-pa. The doctrine of healing or curing ; 
medicine, (Sans. Chikitsa vidya). 


» @ gL Was5'y 1 Shyor-va-brgyad-pa. The eight mixtures. 
wa Sey SAS oy gE | Yan-lag-brgyad -pahi- -snying-po-btus- 
pa. The essence we the eight branches (of medicine) selected from 


several works. 


Mao aiS° A bay Qeayy Sman-gyi-ming-gi-rnam-grangs. The enumera- 
tion of the names of several physics or drugs, 
he 





ma ler 9d gy4 W347 SP RT ceil Works on mechani- 


eal arts. (Sans. Shilpa Shastra), 


we REA g ae 2 Aya WS 7 Dial chn-serab pate bho A work 


on preparing quicksilver. 
is tae = 
* : 


V.0,- \Vo- 9% 
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aaa sya sae ga B Way mar as aaa a5" QEaNW Ac’ GV" SPAN 
aap ui es" wv" an gat Thams-chad-kyi-dvang-p' hyug-gi-bchud-len- 
ad-thams-chad-hjoms-shing-lus-kyi-stobs-rgyas-par-chad ~pa-shes-bya- 
va. The most powerful elixir for subduing every sickness, and for © 


improving the vigour of the body. 





mah Re a’ ay4 NEN I Gser-sgyur-gyi-bstan-behos. A work on turn- | 
ing base metals into gold, (on alchymy). 
| 


yaaa Bada 95! Sheu-guugs-kyi-mts han-nyid. Description ofa ‘ 
Quddha's image, with respect to the proportion of the several mein- 
bers of his body. 





any aq as 2 x aaa g ag | Grub-thob-brgyad-chu-risa-behihi-bri- 
thabs, The manner of representing, i painting, those eighty-four 


vereons who where emancipated while living. 





aa et qo mya HSN Spos-sbyor-vahi-bstan-behos. A work on mix- 
ing or preparing perfumes. 


Dus-bstan-pahi-mé-long. © mirror shewing the 


ear aya Ne a 5 
(a work on divination, soothsaying, or prognosti- 


twme or weather, 
cating). 


yi-bstan-behos. A work on ethics. (Sans. 





gan SAVY SSN | 
tala s* ay man" dmw: yt ss" NO ues | Lugs-kyi-bstan-behos- 
te a nahiemdsod. An’ ethical work called, ‘Treasury of 









ef 
A 
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i Oak | Sa NS BAYS aay F qya g3y 1 Chanakahi-xgyat-pohi-l . 
: * a rgydl-poki-lugs-kyi-betay. . 
ee ff 4X behos,. The ethical work of CHANAKAs a king. 

~ a — . ae 7 ys 

ia Os ABQ aha a* m4" Qn 1 Ma-surakshihi-lugs -hyi-bstan-behos, 
i Kf The ethieal work of Masuraxksut. 


AS) Amw yO aA yo kaye Saye as YO ae Qa Ay 1 Bodd-ena- 
rabs-pahi-mi has-pa-rnams-kyis-mdsad-pahi-bstan-bchos-rnams. Lite. 
: rary works composed by ancient Tibetan learned men. 


Qt yp sige Sey aes ude Bega s- Raye Se Sar Ne 1 Lo-pan'-mang-pos- 














7 . mdsad-pali-byé-brag-tu-rtogs-byad-ch’hen-mo, The great critical work 
Pe |, prepared by many Pandits and Lotsaves (Tibetan interpreters); or a 
cf dictionary in Sanserit and Tibetan, arranged undee certain heads, on 
Ye several subjects. 
* Sa 5° Sq ps age 7 Bye-brag-tu-riogs-byad-hbring-po. Ditto, ? 
“{ « smaller vocabulary. . 
os r 
- 4a S74 pend haar & Qam 1 Sum-chu-pa, and Riags-kyi-hjug-pa. The 
most ancient grammatical works of the Tibetan language, composed 
in the seven century after Curist by Samsuora. Thee are men- 
"2 tioned several other works preparec aK: Tibetan learned men. 
“| ny = i! * 
a RG RS: Soar BW oy Sear mae 1 Maon-brjod-dyi-belan-behos= 7 
aS sna-tv hoge-geal-na. Collection of synonymous words, oe ae 
es oe ae 
— errs ae 
the Os: a ‘er Qa" seat & Ear qa y een: ape } e8y ; wv" 
wae 1, 4 Asa) | 
: Se og sla 4?) ; 
) . * 
hla | ev 
Se - - 7 
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Pn ae Pied ae a Hyjam-dcyanga-byakaranahs -risa- -ra. The 
= 


first principles of grammar, by Mansu Guosia. There are also 
mentioned some other grammatical works. 


= é 
aya wa awe 1 aa Aw 1 Bsho-na, Smon-iam, Bhkra-shis, Under 
"head names. there are many benedictions, prayers, thanksgivings, 
hymns, &c. &c. 
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